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“NEWTON” CARTRIDGES 


and the 


.35 NEWTON emeiean RIFLE 
N.A.CO. 


The Most Powerful Rifle Cartridge Made Outside of Europe a 
Energy at camel a4 


Muzzle Velocity, with 250-grain bullet, 2,975 f. s. 
This cartridge is heavy enough for the biggest African 
game. Preferred by some for Alaskan hunting. 


.30 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 


More Powerful than anything made in America except the .35 
Newton shown above. 


Muzzle Velocity with our 172-grain bullet 3000 f. s. 


256 NEWTON 123, and 100 grain 
N.A.CO. Seg jacketed bullets also 


furnished. 


The "All’Round' Rifle Cartridge. With 140-grain bullet, big enough 
for any game in the U. S. With lighter bullets furnished, suitable 
for small game. Ballistics with 140-grain bullet, 3000 f. s. 
Energy at Muzzle 
‘i * 100 de. cating ae 
° RIE ; Deliveries 
“ “ . <ere of rifles are now 


* 500 “ being made. 


Newton Rifle 


, For the man who wants “the limit” i 
as here shown é small collier | rifle. This cartridge ‘hes 
s more energy at yards than has any 
$40.00 lA other .22 at the muzzle of the rifle. 











Peep sight, by 2 
extra, $3.00 4s —" re ai ” 


3103 f. s. Velocity, 90-grain bullet 
Energy at ee 


ae > .30 U.S.GOVT 06 
148-pa pecatalog Ne Waere 
and haul San hk of ; 


balli 
ewes 2700 f. s. Muzzle Velocity, 172-grain bullet 


The Rifle and Ammunition With A Punch 
Where the Game Is. 


More powerful at game-shooting ranges than anything else of 
corresponding calibers made in the world. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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KING’S RIFLEITE 


AKOPOS 


Already used and 
endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman. _Lieut. 
Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, 
Capt. Leigh, Ensign 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; 
Navy, Col. Hart Mc- 
Harg, Jno. Hessian, 
Major Paul Wolf, 
and over 30 com- 
missioned officers 
ot the Regular Army and National Guard, who saw and used the glasses 
at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFLEITE will bapeeee 
your vision and shooting bet ges with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No 
frame ine unless st KING. Write at once for new circular 
Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F, W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B. CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
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FINE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil painting (20x29-in. ) 
of this month’s cover, without letter- 
ing of any sort, is for sale. 


It will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing a $10.00 remittance. 


Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 


Denver, Colo. 











Reload and Save Money 


The price of factory- 
loaded ammunition dur- 
ing the past two years 
has advanced over 60%. 
You should reload your 
shells with Ideal Re- 
loading tools. It’seasy 
to reload, is good sport 
and cuts your ammunition bill way down. 
The 


Ideal Hand Book 


tells you about powders, bullets, primers, 
tools and eleisad loading and reloading 
rifle, shotgun and pistol ammunition, how to 
cast bullets, measure powder accurately, 
gives tables of velocity, penetration and en- 
ergy. How to find twist in any rifle barrel, 
tables reducing eae to grains, also shot- 
gun or smooth bore gauges, 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs, sent free 
for 6c stamps for postage. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


265 Meadow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Hunting Big Game. 
* - 
in Wyoming 
Sportsmen—This is E.S. Dykes 
whocan outfit you forasuccess- 
ful hunting trip for big game 
in Wyoming. A pleasant trip 
through the Yellowstone 
National Park—any kind of 
outing trip for-the summer. 
The best of trout fishing and 
sight seeing in the mountains. 
Taxidermy aspecialty, 18 years 
jexperience, I use paper mani- 
ikins and all the latest meth- 
ods. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Reference furnished, including 
j the editor of Outdoor Life. 


=E.S.DYKES, Dubois, Wyo. 








FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns 
also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for 
Indoor N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing. 
A. W. PETERSON, 


successor to 


SCHOYEN & PETERSON, GUNMAKERS 
Rear Bldg. 1415 LAWRENCE ST., DENVER, COLO. 
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SCREW-DRIVER POINT J 


Price, $1.25 


either a Triple Bead Front Sight having a Gold, I 
“Gold” Bead that cannot catch in scabbard or brush. 
how clear and distinct you can see sev 


Copy of “Modern Sights ‘wd 
Modern Arms" —F'REE. 





A Splendid Combination of Sights for Target or Hunting Purposes 


<= 


BRACED » 
AND BASE ~ ONE PIECE. 


Price, $1.25 


ae 


Price, 1.50 


A Flat Top Sporting Rear Sight With Eight ogminations of Notches with plenty of adjustment for elevation, With 
vory or Black Bead at your will—instantly changed, or an “Ideal” 


The shooting season will soon be here, equip early and practice a little before taking your hunt. You will be surprised 
e combinations only obtainable with King’s sights. 


D. W. KING, Box 1531, Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 

















« prorit BOOKS 


Science of Trapping—Explains habits of fur animals, 
illustrates their tracks, etc., 
ters, 40 illustrations, cloth 

Fur F arming—Tells all about raising fur bearing ani- 
mals, 278 pages, 16 chapters, rt illus., cloth..60¢ 

Hunting Degs—A practical book on night as well as 
day hunting dogs, 253 pages, 26 chapters, 45 il- 
lustrations, cloth 0 








Ferret Facts and Fancies—Tells how to breed, raise 
* handle and sell; also fur value, 214 pages, ai 
chapters, 45 illustrations, cloth 60 
“Fox Trapping—Tells how to trap, poison and shoot 
foxy foxes, 200 pp., 22 chap., 50 illus,, cloth..606 
Mink Trapping—Best book on mink trapping pub- 
lished, 200 pages, 20 chapters, 50 illus., cloth..60c6 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping—Sly animals, but methods 
given in this book ‘get ’em’’; 252 pages, 21 chap- “ 
ters. 44 illustrations, cloth 
Steel Traps—Describes the various “makes and tells 
how to set; 333 pp., 32 chap., 130 illus., cloth..60¢6 
Deadtalis and Snares—Is the leading book on home- 
made traps; 232 pages, 28 chapters, 84 drawings 
and illustrations, cleth 
Camp and Trail Methods—Contains valuable informa- 
tion for campers and outers; 274 pages, 19 chap- 
ters, 68 illustrations, cs 
Science of Fishing—Is for those who have caught 
them as well as those who never have; 258 pages 
22 chapters, 100 illustrations, cloth = 
Canadian Wilds—Tells about Hudson Bay Co., North- 
ern Indians, etc. ; 277 pages, 37 chap., cloth..606 
Land Cruising and Prospecting — For homesteaders, 
prospectors, trappers, guides, etc. ; 200 pages, 20 
chapters, 40 illustrations, cloth............-.606 
A Trip on the Great Lakes — Describes a canoe trip, 
supplies taken, and tells of fish, fur, game, etc. ; 
212 pages, 20 chapters, 39 illustrations, cloth..60¢6 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants— Explains how to 
grow. and there is big money in it too; 367 
pages. 35 chapters, 95 illustrations, cloth_.$1.00 
Fifty Years a Hunter and Trapper— Doings of a noted 
hunter and trapper in the Allegheny Mountains. 
318 pages, 36 chapters. 21 illus., cloth......$1.00 
3001 Questions and Answers — or the Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Encyclopedia of Useful Information; 
395 pages, cloth $i. 00 
The Cabin Boat Primer — Tells about making, naviga- 
tion and use of house boats; 267 pages, 32 chap- 
* ters, 42 illustrations, cloth $i. 
/ 


These books have been written by those who from 
long experience know the Forest, Field and Stream, 
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Bris “stop > THe HORTO 


N MFG.Co 


PISTOL ¢ CONN 


After you get into the woods, you haven't time to change 

your outfit. The only satisfactory way is to carry the rods 

f to fit all occasions. The fisherman, shown in a) icture 

H has a ‘‘Bristol’’ De Luxe Silk Wound $25.00 Trout Fly Rod 

with glove leather case; a ‘‘Bristol’’ No. 25 $7.00 Bait Casting 

Rod; a ‘‘Bristol’’ No. 35 $4.50 Adjustable Telescopic Bait and 

Trolling Rod; a‘‘Bristol’’ No. 33 $12.00 ‘‘Bag’’ Bait Casting Rod 
and a ‘‘Bristol’’ No. 11 $4.50 ‘‘Old Reliable’’ all purpose rod. 


This No. 11 ‘‘Bristol’’ Henshall, is the most popular and best 
selling fishing rod in the world. Whether you have two rods or 
50 rods, your outfit is not complete without it. It is the ‘‘Old 
Standby’’—the one fishing rod used everywhere. Though de- 
signed primary for bass and unusually effective for that purpose, 
yet it is very sturdy for trolling and in a pinch is very serviceable for trout work. 
It has caught almost every kind of fish from perch to muscallonge, and although 
not designed for tarpon fishing, nevertheless, in the hands of skillful fishermen, 
many large tarpons have been caught on it. Thousands of these rods have been 
in use for over 20 years. Taney have provén beyond doubt that No. 11 is the most 
satisfactory all purpose rod. ever made. The handle mountings are nickel; the 
rod is trimmed withtwo ring German silver tie guidesand threering tip. Length 
8% ft; joints 32 inches; weight 100z. With polished maple handle, $4.50; with 
celluloid wound handle, $5.00; wi h cork grip handle, $5.50; withcelluloid wound, 
double grip or long grip handle, $5.75; with celluloid wound, reversible handle, 
$5.75; with cork, reversible handle, $6.25. 

Buy from your dealer, but if he hasn’t the No. 11 or any of the other “Bristol” 
Rods, and is not inclined to get them for you, we will fill your orders by mail, at 
catalogue prices. 

The best reel for a No. 11 “Bristol” is the MEEK No.5 Blue Grass Reel, 
$15.00, designed especially for trolling and bait fishing. It has special gears and 
tempered tool steel pivots and studs. It is practically all made by hand. Every 
reel is fitted with an accuracy of construction and precision of detail that largely 
constitutesits perfection. With the propercare this reel will last 50 years or more. 

There is hardly any other industry in which two names overshadow all com- 
petition so completely as do ““MEEK"’ in reels and “Bristol” in rods. 


BOTH CATALOGUES FREE 


Showing 37 ‘“Bristol’’ inodels and 22 other Meek and Blue Grass models. Mailed FREE 
ON " REQU EST 
“Bristol’’ Rods and Meek Reels are for sale by many thousands of sporting 
goods dealers throughout the world, but where not obtainable, can be pur- 
chased by mail, at catalogue prices from the manufacturer 


Our 1917 “Bristol”? Art Calendar 


We have still a few copies of thix beautiful color re- 
production of one of Philip BR. Goodwin's famous 
outdoor paintings. Sent only on veceipt of 15 cents, 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St. BRISTOL, CONN. 


Also manufacturers of MEEK and BLUE 
GRASS REELS. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 


PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 
717 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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CINE-PHOTOING A CHARGING LION 





The procuring of a 





icture in which man and 
beast are before the lens. 
in five feet of film, requiring five seconds time. 


A story told in detail 








CHAS. COTTAR 


To write a lion story requires that 
the author should have had but little 
experience with his subject, else the 
reflections will not fit the preconceived 
ideals of the reader, for lions are not 
nearly so dangerous as generally paint- 
ed by story writers, most of whom have 
had but limited experience with the so- 
ealled king of beasts. 

And when five feet of mute film will 
tell, in all the minutest details, it seems 
a waste of time alike for the writer and 
reader to spend words and minutes in 
conveying the impressions. I won’t at- 
tempt it; the picture can tell its story 
—TI will try to tell how it happened. 

I will mention that natural-photog- 
raphy has been my hobby for years. I 
have seen all the cine-photos of lions 
up to date—those in which the beast 
is surrounded by a yelping, nipping 
horde of curs—in which the lion bolts 
his position and, in the course of his 
short flight, doubles up and goes down 
in utter collapse. I know he has been 
shot; by whom, and from where, the 





picture doesn’t tell. And the inex 
perienced reader doesn’t know whether 
he died of heart failure, electrocution 
or from a rifle bullet. 

And, again, I have seen another—a 
beautiful picture—a lady and armed 
men. They are looking in a certain 
direction—toward a thicket of brush 
but rot that look of intensity and 
anxiety in which the features display 
both anticipation and fear—for no one 
looks for the immediate appearance of 
a charging lion without evineing signs 
of the nerve-trying emotion. 


Then, suddenly, as suddenly as light- 
ning, a lion leaps from the thicket. The 


lady, with rifle in hand, instantly en 
ters a state of semi-collapse, while the 
two hunters feign to shoot. I got the 
story first hand—one rifle contained no 
cartridges; the other failed to fire 
them. There was room for the lion to 
pass, and he utilized it with the great- 
est promptness—for ninety-nine lions 
out of a hundred will charge only when 


left no means of escape, or under the 
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greatest provocation. Had this lion 
been shot, the picture would have been 
perfection—nothing else like it in ex- 
istence But the best organization will 
sometimes miscarry, and the animal, 
driven from one thicket to another, 
in a small clearing, came face to face 
with a camera and a group of hunters 
who were not fully expecting the ap- 
pearance of his lionship, hence the es- 
eape and the failure of what would 
otherwise have been the results of ex- 
ceptionally well organized play—like 
those put on at the many cinema 
arenas. 

Kor three years | have earried 
cameras—three of them—over the sun- 
scorched African veldts and thru trop- 
ical jungles, and at last have in my 
proud possession five feet of film of a 
charging lion! There is no other pic- 
ture like it-—yet it’s without value— 
too short for the layman to see, com. 
prehend and appreciate. But then, if 


opportunities offered, and a hundred 
pictures of charging lions were taken, 
correspondingly 


they would all be 
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short, for the beasts charge ouly frou 
shortest range and with deadly swift- 
ness. 

But, as I said, the picture can tell 
its story. I will tell how it was ob- 
tained, for the sake of brevity, omit- 
ting many of the details. 

| knew there were lions in the vicin- 
ity of camp, for during the afternoon 
I had raised seven, had wounded three 
with the small rifle that I carried, and 
when the five cartridges I possessed 
had been expended I had returned to 
camp, leaving a mortally wounded lion 
grunting at me, as darkness necessi- 
tated the abandonment of the chase. 

We were in a disagreeable, insect- 
infested district and had gone into 
camp to doctor up the porters, ten of 
whom had contracted malaria. 

It was hot in the tents, so the natives 
slept on the ground—no protection 
save their flimsy blankets. 

My son Wayne, a lad of 12 years, 
accompanied me and we slept in a tent, 
pitched beneath a few trees a hundred 
yards from a small creek. The natives 








FOCUSING A CINEMA 


AN AWKWARD POSITION IN THE FACE OF A DANGEROUS BEAST 














METHOD OF USING THE FLASHLIGHT IN NIGHT SHOOTING. 


of them—made down 


forty 
their blankets as close around the tent 


—some 


as possible. But being from a much 
higher and more healthy country, all 
were dragging from the intense heat, 
the bad water and worse mosquitoes 
and failed to take the usual precautions 
to build fires around the camp as a 
safeguard against lions and leopards. 

In the night, not sleeping soundly, 
I was aroused by the grunt of a lion— 
that low, hideous grunt which denotes 
anticipation, evil intentions, a glowing 
desire that has overthrown all other 
emotions save the one to seize and 
erush and mangle some victim from 
which to alleviate a hunger that has 
driven to desperation. It’s a sound 
only to be heard in the jungle, and 
once listened to at close range is never 
forgotten nor confused with any other. 
It denotes a hungry lion in striking 
distance, and in the last stages of the 


final conclusion. It’s the sound that 
transfixes with panic the victim, which 
renders him susceptible, and makes 
the final spring so absolutely precise 
and sure, 

I knew the lion was within striking 
distance of the sleeping natives. And 
the black man sleeps like he eats and 
laughs—for all there is in it; in his 
hours of rest he is dead to the world 

Seizing the rifle and electric flash 
light, I rushed from the tent. Night 
shooting, with the aid of the flashlight, 
is a part of the art of hunting danger 
ous animals but little known by those 
who follow the game. A few words 
to describe will suffice: [I place the 
light alongside the rifle barrel, draw 
a bead as accurately as possible in the 
darkness, being positive that the drawn 
gun is on a line beneath the object— 
then switch on the light. The rays of 
light make the sights quite visible, 
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THE ONLY PICTURE OF A CHARGING LION. 


“The big rifle roared, the lion doubled up, and col- 
lapsing, fell almost at my feet.’’ The film 
shows the lion clearly in all the above 
exposures, altho naturally much 
detail is lost in reproduction 
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penetrates the darkest corners, and re- 
flects in the orbs of any animal within 
range. It is an easy matter to draw 
an unerring aim between the two eyes 
and shooting can be as accurate as if 
done in the light of day. 

There was a light burning in the tent 
and when I stepped outside I could 
only see indistinctly. The rays of a 
setting quarter-moon east long, lean 
shadows beneath the trees and these, 
coupled with smoke from a lone fire 
which had died to embers, appeared to 
blend and dance about. For a second 
I looked and listened. A twig snapped; 
then a snuffling sound! Then two 
shadows were visible, beyond the sleep- 
ing boys, but almost over them. They 
were lions—two of them! And a leap 
would land them upon the unsuspect- 
ing natives! 

Carefully I drew a bead on the one 
foremost and pressed the button. As 
the rays of light shot out into the dark- 
ness two pairs of yellow-green orbs 
glared and reflected, and an angry 
growl, low and resentful, almost sick- 
ening, rolled forth! Instantly the 
ivory bead came up between the glar- 
ing circles of fire, the rifle cracked, 
and with it was mingled a howl of rage 
and pain. 

Every native sprang to his feet and 
yelled and ran about, seeking places 
which offered the slightest chances of 
safety. 

The recoil of the big rifle switched 
off the light. Instantly I worked the 
mechanism, switched the current and 
caught the glare of the remaining pair 
of eyes. The rifle again echoed—an- 
other terrible grunt—but the light was 
out; I could see nothing! And the 
switch was out of control; the recoil 
had broken the tiny bulb—and amid 
the shrieks of the natives were the 
heavy breathing and grunts and sounds 
of heavy bodies in action where the 
lions were last seen. 

Wayne came running with the lan- 
tern, which I seized and held aloft— 
only to catch a glimpse of two yellow 
shadows slinking beneath the cover of 
the jungle, a hundred yards away. 
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loth lions, sorely wuunded, had taken 
to cover. 

There was no more sleep that night. 
And when light was sufficient we were 
following the bloody trail. 

At the edge of the brush the trails 
separated, that of the larger-footed an- 
imal leading into a small but dense 
thicket of thorns around 200 yards from 
the tent, while that of the other went 
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not sharp, but dull and, to me, familiar. 
I stooped low to look, and could make 
out the full form of a lion, a huge chap, 
with beautiful mane, which was red 
with blood and standing erect, while 
his tail was swishing from side to side, 
striking a bush on either side, produe- 
ing the tapping sounds. He was under 
dense cover and would hardly charge 
without provocation. 











ONE OF THE BIGGEST LIONS EVER KILLED IN AFRICA 


on thru more scattering brush in which 
grass grew and where we could see 


for some considerable distance. We 
followed the former only to the edge 
of the jungle. 

To go into the tangle was dangerous. 
I started around to see if the lion had 
gone beyond. The thicket was not to 
exceed 100 feet around. When I had 
gone half the distance from within 
came a steady ‘‘tap,’’ ‘‘tap,’’ ‘‘tap’’— 


As usual, the boys were carrying the 
cameras—it was second nature with 
them. They had earried them thous- 
ands of miles. But it was yet too dark 
for a picture. 

We stood about waiting until the 
sun was an hour high. 

As we waited sounds of breaking 
brush, mingled with grunts and growls, 
eame plainly from the thicket. The 
lion was fixing up for a last stand. 
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HE EXPIRED BENEATH THE LENS. 


Finally the sun came over the east- 
ern trees, shooting long beams of light 
beneath the low bushes. It reached the 
lion, his yellow sides glistened and the 
erimson, blood-stained mane seemed to 
stand out the more bold. Even the 
scanty, green foliage on the bushes 
seemed to brighten to form contrast 
to the surroundings of sun-scorched 
veldt. It was the time for the picture 
—for, when the sun would mount high- 
er, the shadows beneath the brusb 
would be more prominent, shutting out 
sufficient light to make a photo pos- 
sible. 

With the camera all assembled and 
Wayne carrying one rifle and a native 
the other, we approached the thicket. 


At twenty yards loud, defiant grunts 
greeted us, but we edged on up to 
about ten paces. As I was leveling up 
the tripod, with my eyes riveted to the 
streaks of yellow thru the bushes, the 
brute gave a vicious grunt and sprang 
to the very edge of the brush, and, with 
his face scowling in the most hideous 
fashion, he bit off and slapped about 
the bushes as if they were matchwood! 
Another leap would land him within 
striking distance, and to many he 
would have had the appearance of 
charging. But I had seen many. He 
was yet only bluffing, for he knew he 
was seen and would only charge when 
antagonized. 

I had only a six-inch focus camera, 
but wanted a picture of that facial ex- 
pression. For an instant I pondered. 
I would have to approach to within 
fifteen feet! 

With the rifle in one hand and the 
kodak in the other, I began slowly to 
approach, hesitating and stopping in 
the course. When I reached the de- 
sired spot the lion was in the height , 
of fury. He mumbled and growled and 
grunted and tore and hashed the 
bushes about in a manner that signified 
he was on the point of showing more 


-marked and desperate efforts to drive 


off his assailants. 

Without looking into the reflecting 
view-finder, I swung the camera into 
position and pressed the button—not 
knowing whether or not the subject 
was within the scope of the lens. Then 
I backed carefully away. 

In the hurry and excitement I sat 
the kodak down directly in front of 
the cine tripod. Then I leveled up the 
cinema and gave Wayne and the na- 
tive some instructions relative to their 
part, for they had begun to evince 
signs of fear. I decided that I had best 
handle one of the rifles, so took the 
one from the native and stepped up te 
the camera, turned up the view-finder, 
then opened the slot on the side of the 
camera, preparatory to focusing the 
lens. 

In the meantime the lion had become 
more agitated and was on the point of 
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going into action. To focus the camera 
was an awkward position—in the face 
of a dangerous beast. I had run the 
lens back till images were sharp, and 
reached for the diaphram screw, when, 
in the reflector, the lion, with set teeth 
showing, poised for a spring! 

I clutched the rifled and yelled, 
‘*Run!’’ 

Wayne and the native went to the 
brush. With the rifle covering the 
beast, I backed away, while he, in two 
bounds, landed in front of the tripod. 

He might pounce upon the instru- 
ment and destroy it, but I was deter- 
mined to not interfere until he made 
the attempt. 

For a minute he stood, as if in curi- 
osity, eyeing the three-legged inani- 
mate, seemingly wondering why it 
stood so boldly. Then the square, 
black leather case of the kodak caught 
his attention. For a second he secrutin- 
ized it, then slowly, but deliberately 
walked the necessary few steps, again 
eyed the box, and with a swish of a 
paw sent it rolling along the ground. 

From a distance of twenty yards, in 
plain view, I stood watching. The lion 
walked around the tripod, cast menac- 
ing glances-at the brush where the na- 
tive had taken to a tree, scowled at me 
—then slowly and reluctantly returned 
to his cover. 

The camera was ready and I had 
completed a plan to take the action- 
picture. 

With instructions, Wayne took up 
his place at the camera, with authority 
to operate it at a certain signal. With 
the native carrying the extra rifle, he 
and I ecireled the thicket, and as we 
neared the scope of the camera, veered 
in close to the edge of the brush. In 
the meantime the lion had followed us 
completely around the circle, grunting 
and tearing limbs from the low trees. 

Things happened admirably. When 
[ gave the signal Wayne started the 
camera to clicking and we were almost 
in line—not exactly—just enough to 
one side so the view of the lion, from 
the camera, was not obscured, when 
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the beast, with a rush and a roar, and 
with face scowling, leaped above the 
pile of down bushes in full charge! 

The big rifle roared, the lion doubled 
up, and, collapsing, fell almost at my 
feet! Another shot for security—and 
the picture was complete. 

At ten feet we photoed his frantic 
efforts to regain his feet, his fiendish 
efforts to seize anything thrust near 
him, and awful facial expressions of 
resentment and desire for revenge when 
closely approached. He expired be- 
neath the focus of the lens. 

An examination disclosed the effects 
of the shot delivered in the night. The 
bullet had entered the mouth, which 
must have been partly open, for the 
lips were not marred, then passed out 
beneath the tongue, after which it en 
tered the muscles on the point of the 
shoulder. Had no unseen complications 
set in, he would have recovered in a 
few weeks at most. 

An hours’ trailing sprung the other 
lion shot in the night. He was more 
cowardly than his companion and at- 
tempted safety-first in a run beneath 
the cover of brush and grass. But a 
.405 in the ribs doubled him up to keep 
He was a rusty, ugly old brute with 
teeth worn away, and he was poor in 
flesh. The shot in the night had caught 
him on the side of the jaw, tearing the 
bone away, and lodging in the neck al- 
most back to the shoulder. 

Boys were set to skinning the two 
eats, while, with a group of porters, J 
hurried on after the lion wounded the 
previous day, The sun was setting, 
easting long shadows beneath the 
brush, as it had done in the early morn- 
ing, when, eager with expectancy, we 
stood about awaiting for the welcome 
light. The triumphant march song of 
the Kikuyu porters echoed against the 
distant hills as they wended their way 
eampward. Four of the foremost were 
earrying the head and skin of one of 
the biggest lions ever killed in Africa. 
It had been a lion day. At other times 
I have traveled for six months without 
seeing even one. 
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CATALINA ISLAND TUNA. 


Caught by G. W. Hooper at Catalina Island, Cal., September 30, 1916. Weights, reading from left to 
right, 74 Ibs., 100 Ibs. and 92% Ibs. 
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AVALON—A GEM IN THE PACIFIC 





FRED BRADFORD ELLSWORTH 





Author of ‘‘Big Fish With Light Tackle,’’ ‘‘The 
Most Unique Fishing Club in the World,’’ etc 














Ever since members of 
the Tuna Club of Avalon, 
Santa Catalina Island, 
California, have suecess- 
fully taken _ swordfish 
with rod and reel it was 
my ambition to visit there 
and connect with one of 
these huge, powerful 
fighting game fish. So |# 
when my fishing itinerary 
for 1916 was made out 
Catalina was included in 
it. 
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A friend of mine, who 
is a member of that club, 
confirmed my idea of the 
boatman to engage, whose specialty 
was swordfishing. I communicated 
with him in the early summer of 1916 
and was informed that if I wanted ‘‘ 
tion’’ to defer my visit until Septem- 
ber, as that was the best time. He also 
stated Clemente Island was the prefer- 
able place for them. I engaged him 
for the first three weeks of that month. 

I left New York in May and stopped 
a month at Port Aransas, Texas. There 
I enjoyed excellent sport fishing tarpon 
with light tackle and then proceeded 
westward to California. 

One beautiful day, the latter part of 
July, I boarded the passenger steamer 
at San Pedro, and after a delightful 
trip of two hours reached Santa Cata- 
lina Island. As we neared it the moun- 
tain peaks, cafions and _ precipitous 
rocky shores presented a charming pan- 
orama, while nestled in one of the deep 
canons Jay the picturesque little town 
of Avalon, a most ideal spot in every 
way for a fishing and pleasure resort. 

As I had been sponsored for at the 
Tuna Club, I was given a visitor’s card 





THE TUNA CLUB OF SANTA CATALINA ISLAND, CAL 


and put up there. When ready to re- 
tire that night I turned the electric 
switch in my room and was enveloped 
in darkness. But on lifting the shade 
to my window, thru which the night 
air was gently blowing, an entrancing 
sight met my gaze. A dark, narrow 
strip of clouds stretched across the 
heavens. In front of them a bright. 
three-quarter moon paved a silvery 
path upon the shimmering surface of 
the bay. Numerous small lights from 
anchored yachts, launches and pleasure 
crafts looked like fallen stars—dots of 
gold upon the water. Long I lingered, 
drinking in the beauty of the picture, 
and thinking of the pleasantness of my 
environments. The only thing I heard 
as I crawled into bed and closed my 
eyes was the waves breaking and roll- 
ing up the beach beneath me. 

The Tuna Club seemed to be the ap- 
propriate place for an angler to live, 
and as I intended to remain on the 
island for some time it necessitated my 
joining the club in order to enjoy its 


privileges. Being one of the most no- 
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table fishing clubs in the world, I| an- 
ticipated finding a large, magnificent, 
costly club house with accommodations 
for many anglers. It proved to be a 
cosy, comfortable, little place with the 
office, card room, lounging room, libra- 
ry and locker room for tackle. Above 
are fourteen sleeping rooms, each con- 
taining a comfortable bed, dresser, 
writing table and running water. There 
is also a bathroom with tubs, showers, 
ete., but no provisions having been 
made for one desiring to go in swim- 
ming, which is one of the most impor- 
tant things in connection with such a 
club. Everything about the place is 
immaculate, which speaks well for the 
manager. 

The first two weeks of my sojourn 
upon the island were spent in reading, 
writing and wandering about Avalon. 
The main street faces the beach, and 
here is located the eafés, groceries, del- 


icatessens, meat markets, drug stores, 
curio and candy shops, ete. At the ex- 
treme end of it, hewn out of the rocks, 
is a sort of Roman amphitheatre where 
the band gives concerts at night. There 
is a large bath pavilion and another 
one for dancing. In the other direction, 
at the terminus of the street, stands 
the Metropole Café. This is the largest 
café on the island, with a capacity of 
seating several hundred people. The 
food and service is excellent and rea- 
sonable prices prevail. 

On the several streets running back 
from the water front and crossing them 
are several hundred cozy, comfortable 
little bungalows. Many are owned by 
private individuals and others can be 
rented. Some are scattered high on the 
rocky promontories and obtain a ful! 
view of the bay. 

There are a number of small hotels 
on the island, but what interested me 
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Island Villa 
had about 250 tents of different sizes 
located in a grove of shade trees. Each 
tent has a canvas fly over it, and is 


most was the tent cities. 


furnished with a comfortable bed, 
dresser, washstand, table, chairs and 
rug. Maids take care of them daily. 
All are electrically lighted and so are 
the streets. The sanitary arrangements 
are good and everything kept scrupu- 
lously clean. At intervals along the 
streets are writing tables, hammocks, 
ete. At the entrance is an office and 
sitting room. The place is decorated 
with flags, Chinese lanterns, ete., and 
at night, when lighted, looks very pret- 
ty, indeed. It is enclosed by a high 
lattice fence and carefully guarded at 
all times. There are also other tent 
cities, and in some are facilities for 
cooking, if one so desires. 

The business street is the Grand 
Promenade, and everybody congregates 
there. Hundreds go in swimming daily, 
recline upon the sandy beach or saun- 
ter up and down enjoying life to the 
utmost, while breathing in the de- 
licious, pure, invigorating sea air. 

On land one need never look for di- 
version or amusement. There is a golf 
club and tennis courts, coaching trips, 
automobiling, horseback riding and 
tramping about the island, and the 
sportsman can go goat hunting in the 
mountains. 

Projecting out into the bay from the 
middle of the beach is a boatsman’s 
pier. Both sides of it are lined with 
their stands—thirty or forty of them— 
where they display their fishing tackle 
and advertising matter. The launches 
used for fishing are anchored in a fleet 
close at hand. There are also hun- 
dreds of rowboats for pleasure and 
fishing along the shore. Glass-bottom 
boats make frequent daily trips to the 
wonderful submarine gardens. Others 
take one to Seal Rocks to view the 
seals and around the island to different 
places of scenic interest, and at night 
to see the flying fish by searchlight. 
Anchored off shore is an old Chinese 
pirate ship, said to be over 100 years 
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TUNA CLUB RECORD 
Swordfish caught by Hugo R. Johnstone of Hami! 


ton, Mass., at Catalina Island, Cal., Sept. 10, 
1916 Time, 2 hrs, 45 mi.; weight, 362 Ibs 


old. It contains Chinese relics and 
many are attracted to it. 

Anticipation is frequently greater 
than realization, especially applicable 
sometimes to one’s boatman or guide 
arrangements on a fishing or hunting 
trip. Two weeks after my arrival at 
Avalon T found my boatman’s services 
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were not going to mate- 
rialize satisfactorily and 
as planned and agreed to. 
Past experiences of this 
nature have taught me 
to take such a situation 
as philosophically as pos- 
sible. Naturally, I was 
keenly disappointed after 
traveling hundreds_ of 
miles, irrespective of the 
expense entailed. But | 
was game and no quitter. 
Unable to obtain other 
boatmen noted for sword- 
fishing, because of being 
engaged, I gave up the 
trip to Clemente and took 
what boatman I could 
get. 

My equipment consist- 
ed of a fine 13-ounce tip 
split bamboo Leonard 
rod, an Edward Vom 
Hofe & Co. 9/0 ‘‘Univer- 
sal Special’? 1916 model 
reel, and over 400 yards 
of No. 24 Swastika ‘‘ Orig- 
inal Cuttyhunk’’ line. The 
leader was of heavy wire, 
15 feet long, and the line 
doubled back the length of 
the leader. Pflueger No. 10/0 tuna 
hook was used and the bait a flying 
fish. 

We hunted and trolled for a week 
and never saw signs of a swordfish. 
Sometimes a kite was utilized. It is an 
ingenious device. The kite is sent up 
several hundred feet into the air, ac- 
cording to the wind pressure. .Another 
line attached to the kite line is tied to 
the angler’s line, a short distance from 
the leader, and the kite let out until 
the bait is about 150 feet from the boat 
and parallel to it. The speed of the 
boat, combined with the action of the 
kite eauses the flying fish to skid along 
the surface of the water—a most at- 
tractive lure for swordfish or tuna. A 
sled is also used, and this seems to 
me more practical, for the bait never 
rises in the air above the water and 
wind direction is not considered as 

















THREE SPEARFISH TAKEN BY F. GRAY GRISWOLD OF NEW 


YORK. 


with the kite. Having never caught a 
swordfish, I am not qualified to com- 
ment upon them and my knowledge is 
gained from boatmen and well-known 
anglers. 

I said I never caught a swordfish. 
Yes, I did—not. The last day I was 
out and coming in my guide exclaimed, 
‘‘There’s a broadbill. -Let’s see if we 
ean’t get him.’’ I looked and saw a 
large dorsal fin and tail protruding out 
of the water. We trolled the bait over 
it and the fish went down. My reel 
was a free-running spool then and my 
thumb barely resting on the line. I 
received a hard strike and my bait was 
gone. ‘‘That’s a confounded shark,’’ 
said I. ‘‘Have caught a few in my time 
and hooked onto the Florida sailfish. 
The latter hits the bait with their 
sword very gently. Then you let go 
enough line to enable them to take it 
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and set the hook. Same tactics with 
swordfish, I understand. No?’’ ‘‘Yes,”’ 
replied the boatman. ‘‘ Well, I’ll bet 
a ‘fiver’ it’s a shark,’’ I declared. ‘‘It’s 
worth it, isn’t it,’’ he interrogated, ‘‘if 
you lose?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ I admitted, ‘‘and 
more, too. But it is a shark, all right.’’ 
We went after the swordfish (?) again. 
This time I let go about 75 feet of line 
when he took the bait and then struck 


hard, twice to set the hook. ‘‘There’s 
your swordfish,’’ I announced, ‘‘a 


shark,’’ smilingly. I worked hard and 
after twenty-four minutes elapsed had 
him alongside the bait, all tangled up 
in the leader and tail first. It proved 
as predicted, a shark, weighing about 
200 pounds. Thus ended my first 
swordfish experience at Avalon, and 
the only unsuccessful salt water fish- 
ing trip I have ever made. Under dif- 
ferent circumstances I might have been 
more fortunate. 

Eliminating scientific names and 
using plain English, which is under- 
standable, I will state there are two 
kinds of swordfish caught in California, 
namely, spearfish (the Marlin, or 
roundbill), and the broadbill, so desig- 
nated because of the shape of their 
swords. The first make many spectac- 
ular leaps, the latter are larger and 
more dangerous, having been known to 
ram and sink ships. 

Several broadbills were taken while 
I was at Avalon, among them one 
weighing 377 pounds, by Mr. H. W. 
Adams, which broke the previous rec- 
ord of 355 pounds, held by Mr. W. C. 
Boschem of New York, but was dis- 
qualified, I understand, because the 
tackle used did not conform to the 
specifications of the Tuna Club. Dur- 
ing the summer tournament of the elub 
seventeen swordfish (broadbills) also 
called flatbills, were taken, and Mr. W. 
C. Boschen caught seven of these, aver- 
aging 269 pounds, or a total weight of 
1,844 pounds. Mr. Hugo R. Johnstone 
of Hamilton, Mass., landed one weigh- 
ing 362 pounds and now holds the 
world’s record, I believe. Seventy 


spearfish were caught. 
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Many big game sea anglers who visit 
Avalon prefer swordfishing (broad- 
bills} to anything else. There is the 
thrill, excitement and element of dan- 
ger to it that makes the sport enticing 
in the extreme. The spearfish (round- 
bills) are quite common at Catalina. 
The Atlantic swordfish are so large it 
is impossible to handle them with rod 
and reel, and I have never known of 
any being taken in this manner, tho 
attempts have been made. 

Other anglers favor tuna, conceded 
by many to be the gamiest fish known. 
Like the swordfish, they do not run 
to enormous weight, as on the Atlantic 
coast. Mr. Wm. H. Scheer, a_ well- 
known New York angler, wrote me 
while I was at Avalon that he and a 
friend hooked into eight tuna one day 
near Seabright and Long Branch, N. 
J., that averaged about 700 pounds. 
They used the heaviest tackle obtain- 
able and lost all of them by the lines 
breaking. One enormous tuna towed 
him to sea, and he played it for several 
hours. When he felt confident of se- 
euring the fish and had it close to the 
boat the barb on his hook broke, which 
was regretable. 

About the same time another friend 
of mine caught quite a number of 
smaller tuna at Block Island. It will 
readily be seen, therefore, that the Cat- 
alina tuna and the smaller ones around 
Block Island are preferable to fish for 
comfort, unless one desires a Herculean 
task, as Mr. Scheer experienced. 

Among other game fish caught at 
Catalina are black sea bass, yellowtail, 
white sea bass, albacore, ete. 

The records of the Tuna Club from 
its inception in 1898 to 1915, inclusive, 
are as follows: 

LARGEST LEAPING TUNA. 
Over 100 lbs. 


Dr. C. F. Holder, Pasadena, Cal., 1898...183 
Col. C. P. Morehous, Pasadena, Cal., 1899. .251 
Gen. A. W. Barrett, Los Angeles, 1900. -/..164 
Mrs. E. N. Dickerson, N. Y. City, 1901....216 
Ernest E. Ford, Alhambra, Cal., 1902....174 


John E, Stearns, Los Angeles, 1902......197 
Gen. A. W. Barrett, Los Angeles, 1904....131 
Phil S. O’Mara, Salt Lake City, 1909...... 153 
L. G. Murphy, Converse, Ind., 1910........ 175 
Cc. B. Stockton, Los Angeles, 1911........ 170 
Dr. B. F. Alden, San Francisco, 1914...... 151 
W. C. Boschen, N. Y. City, 1916..... rey 
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If you have entree to any sports- 
man’s club and the ‘‘old timers’’ do 
not care to cultivate you or have you 
within their circle, do not force your 
personality upon them. They have 
their little coterie of intimate friends, 
possibly having known each other for 
years. Still a spirit of friendliness 
should prevail. Noting your good con- 
trol and seeming disinterestedness, the 
‘‘big bugs’’ may consider it worth 
while to thaw. Otherwise one general- 
ly finds congenial spirits in any club. 

The honesty and veracity of a true 
sportsman is never questioned. There 
is absolutely no envy, jealousy, animos- 
ity, conceit nor egotism in his makeup. 
He is a lover of nature. Kindness, love 
and sympathy for his fellow man per- 
meates his whole being. He is never 
known to belittle the achievements of 
others, and is always interested in their 
success and failure. Possessing the 
despicable traits above mentioned, a 
man cannot claim to be a real sports- 
man. 

Coming in contact with the ‘‘know- 
it-alls’’ and ‘‘opinionated-ones,’’ let 
them voice their sentiments to their 
hearts’ content. Meet the proffered 
advice with the ‘‘smile that never 
comes off’’ and absorb what is ‘‘bunk’”’ 
like a rock. 

One meets queer people on fishing 
trips professing to be anglers. J] met 
a number on this trip who had my 


deepest sympathy. One never read the 
stories in the outdoor magazines be- 
cause, as he said, they were not truth- 
ful. It was the opinion of another that 
writers were usually poor sportsmen. 
Such assertions are not worthy of con- 
sideration. Magazines such as Outdoor 
Life, Forest and Stream, Outing, Recre- 
ation, Outer’s Book, Field and Stream, 
National Sportsman, ete., are doing 
splendid work and tremendous good in 
every way. 

Thousands of people interested in 
hunting, fishing, travel and sports of 
any kind are benefited by them. 
Sportsmen who are professional writers, 
as well as other contributors, possess 
literary ability equally the same as any 
other class of writers. It is the stories 
of those who specialize on the different 
kinds of hunting and fishing, equip- 
ment, ete., the men who ‘‘have been 
there,’’ that impart the valuable in- 
formation to monthly readers, assisting 
them in knowing where to go and what 
to do. Usually it is authentic. No 
writer, who is a sportsman, caring any- 
thing about his reputation, is going to 
wilfully misrepresent facts. An honest 
editor, and I have never found them 
otherwise, will ‘‘blue pencil’’ a manu- 
script which does, or reject it. Often 
when a writer states honest facts about 
a place, and something everyone should 
know, there is a huge ery from 
those condemned and he is ealled a 
‘*knocker.’’ 








Caribou near McCarthy, Alaska 














Compts. Capt. J. P. Hubrick. 
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Hades on the Border. 


Old Satan, we are told, in Hades chained, 

And for thousands of years he there remained; 
That he never complained, nor did he groan, 
But determined to start a hell of his own, 
Wherein he could torment the souls of men 
Without being chained in a prison pen; 

So he asked the Maker if he had on hand 
Anything left when he made the land. 


The Maker said, “Yes, I had plenty on hand, 
But I left it down on the Rio Grande; 

The fact is, old boy, the stuff I left there 
Don’t think you can use as a realm of despair.” 
But Satan went down to look at the truck, 

And said if it came as a gift he was stuck; 

For after examining it, carefully and well, 

He concluded the place too dry for a hell. 


So, to get it clear off and away from his hands, 
The Maker he promised to water the lands. 
Thru alkaline deserts and sun-baked plains 

An odorous fluid crept on thru the mains; 

And the deal was made and faith truly plighted, 
And the Devil set up his kingdom delighted, 
For here, unmolested and: haply alone, 

He reigns supreme in a hell of his own. 


He began to put thorns on all of the trees, 

And he mixed up the sand with millions of flees; 
He scattered tarantulas on all the roads, 

Put thorns on the cacti and horns on the toads. 
He lengthened the horns of the wild Texas steers 
And then elongated the jackrabbits’ ears; 

He put a young hell in the broncho steed, 

And poisoned the feet of the centipede. 


The rattlesnake bites you, the scorpion stings, 
The mosquito annoys you with buzzing wings; 
The sandburrs prevail, and so do the ants, 


And those who sit down need soles on their pants. 
The sand dunes surround you in sunshine and storm, 


With glist’ning mirages, in e’er changing form; 
The howl of the lobo is heard with appal; 
Hydrophobia skunks bring death unto all. 


The wild boar roams thru the black chaparral, 
And the death-dealing monster of gila doth dwell. 
The heat of the summer’s a hundred and ten— 
Too hot for His Majesty—too hot for white men. 
The red pepper grows on the banks of the brook, 
And Mexicans use it in all that they cook. 

Just dine with a native and then you will shout, 
“T’ve hell on the inside as well as the out.” 


On the Border. FRANK M. VANCIL. 
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THOUSANDS OF CARIBOU ROAM 


GAME FIELDS DE LUXE 


RALPH EDMUNDS 


PART III—CONCLUSION 





Chapters 1 and 2 


Stonii), and three goats. 





in the two respective preceding numbers de 
tailed the wonderful trip from Seattle to Telegraph Creek by boat, 
the killing of three splendid rams (two ovis Fannini and one ovis 








After our success on goats we packed 
up and started for the caribou barrens, 
which we could plainly see in the dis- 
tance. Dan walked ahead, leading the 
bell horse, while Pete brought up the 
rear in order to watch the packs. Den- 
nis usually walked with Pete and they 
talked constantly in their native lan- 
guage. 

In one of the camps the Indians 
roasted a porcupine, hair, hide, head 
and all. I ate some of it and liked it. 
Dan later stewed a young porcupine, 
and that was better still. The porcu- 


pines live on grass up there and next 
to ground-hog is the Indians’ favorite 
dish. 

I crossed the telegraph line at Nay- 
lin, read all the late war bulletins and 
wired home. At Naylin we were royal- 
ly entertained by Jack Pilling. He 





possessed a portable organ and dis 
played rare skill in playing upon it. 

On the way to the caribou country 
we saw much signs of moose. In places 
the trail was literally cut to pieces with 
their hoof prints. 

It took us five days to make the trip 
from the sheep country to the caribou 
barrens, where we camped under the 
shelter of a grove of balsams. 

The barren that I hunted was a 
great, elevated table land, about ten 
miles wide and seventy miles long. It 
was almost destitute of big timber. 
Willows covered many stretches, and 
where the willows were not in evidence 
wild grasses and white caribou moss 
covered the ground. I never saw finer 
feed than was to be found in all parts 
of the Cassiar that I visited. The winds 


swept across these barrens most of the 
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time, and I found it necessary to wear 
my warmest clothing. 

That barren was the great watershed 
for all the great Northwest. Some of 
the water from these barrens found its 
way north into the Mackenzie, River, 
while the waters on the western slope 
flowed into the mighty Yukon. To the 
south the water flowed into the Taku 
River and the eastern slope fed its wa- 
ters into the Stikine. 

My Indians told me that during all 
the years that they had lived in the 
Cassiar, up to and ineluding 1914, they 
found ptarmigan by countless thous- 
ands on that mountain, but in 1915 
most of them disappeared. On my trip 
we saw only a few dozen of those splen- 
did birds, but we easily killed what 
we needed for the table. We shot them 
with my .22 pistol, but a .22 rifle is 
much more practicable. 

Most of the Tahltan Indians make 
their winter home on the barrens and 
on Level Mountain. They take their 
families with them and live in tents 
with the thermometer at 60 degrees be- 
low. They trap and shoot the different 
fur-bearing animals that are to be 
found in all parts of the Cassiar. The 
Tahltans must work, for they receive 
nothing from the Canadian govern- 
ment. 

I reached the earibou country too 


early. As we traveled across the bar- 
rens we saw several bulls that still car- 
ried the velvet on their horns. The rut- 
ting season for caribou begins Septem- 
ber 15th, and before that time the big 
bulls hide in the thick willows, and it 
is almost impossible to find the desir- 
able heads. By the 15th of September 
their horns are all cleaned of velvet and 
the big fellows come out in great num- 
bers. If the hunter begins hunting 
earlier than the 15th of September he 
will see many fair heads and he may 
be tempted to shoot them, as he will 
begin to believe that there are no big 
heads to be seen. Do not plan to reach 
the caribou grounds before September 
15th and then you will not be tempted 
to shoot small heads, for you will see 
from one to fifteen big heads in every 
band. 

The caribou live on the sweet, juicy 
leaves of the willows during the sum- 
mer months and they eat the caribou 
moss in the winter. 

The meat of the caribou is the best 
flavored meat in the world. I believe 
that this is conceded by all who have 
eaten it. It is sweet and tender. There 
is no other meat to compare with it. 

The earibou range on that barren 
the year round. They are very numer- 
ous in that region, but are in far great- 
er numbers near Dease Lake. I have 
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seen it estimated that in all North 
America there are between 200,000,000 
and 300,000,000 of caribou. 

I saw many fine foxes on the caribou 
barrens, two of them being black. The 
season on foxes did not open until Oc- 
tober 10th, otherwise I could have add- 
ed them to my list of trophies. 

On my first hunt after caribou I in- 
vited Pete to go along, as I wanted him 
to use his wonderful eyes to pick out 
the good heads. 
kindly to the suggestion, but I gave the 
order and it was obeyed. We traveled 
to a high elevation and at first glance 
we could see caribou in every direction. 
Dennis used my glasses and Pete swept 
the field with his keen eyes. Dennis 
soon located what he declared to be a 
big head. At about the same time Pete 
picked out a big head in another di- 
rection. As I had more confidence in 
Pete’s naked eyes than I had in Den- 
nis’ eyes when aided by the glasses, I 
suggested that we stalk Pete’s caribou 
first and then we could look the other 
one over later. 

It was an easy matter to stalk game 
on those barrens, for the ground was 
uneven and rolling. Little hills and 
draws were everywhere and the wil- 
lows also helped us to keep out of 
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sight. And then a earibou is not on 
the watch. He feeds and sleeps as tho 
he trusted the whole wide world. 

We were soon within 100 yards and 
the head certainly was a fine one. As 
soon as I saw the horns thru the glasses 
I told Dennis that I would take him. 
I sat down in an open place and Den 
nis whistled, as the big bull was asleep. 
He promptly stood up and _ turned 
broadside to me. It was an easy shot 
and I hit him behind the shoulder, mak- 
ing a perfect shot. He ran almost di- 
rectly toward me and I gave him an- 
other shot in the stomach. His great 
horns began to sway, and after a few 
steps he fell dead. His horns were not 
yet cleaned of the velvet, but we easi- 
ly pulled it off. He had very long 
brow points and large palms at the tip 
of his horns. I was well pleased with 
the head. 

We next stalked the stag that Den- 
nis had picked out. We had to crawl 
for about 50 yards thru the high grass 
and then could only get to within 200 
yards of him. Dennis looked him over 
with the glasses and told me to shoot. 
Pete whispered to me that it was a 
poor head, and I demanded the glasses 
and looked for myself. The caribou 


was lying down and I had the boys 
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whistle so that I could get a better view 
of him. When I saw him standing I 
could see that Pete was right, for he 
had a narrow spread and only a few 
points. 

On the way back to camp we saw 
another band in which was a bull. 
Pete looked him over and shook his 
head. Dennis insisted that we stalk 
him. He told Pete to stay behind. We 
managed to get to within about 150 
yards of him and Dennis told me to 
shoot, but Pete’s word was law with 
me and I refused to do so. I jumped 
up and scared the band and they start- 
ed off. They would run a short dis- 
tance, then stop and face us. They 
would then give a snort and rear high 
into the air, for all the world like a 
rearing horse trying to throw its rider. 
They stood almost straight upon their 
hind legs. They would then bound 
away for a short distance and repeat 
the unusual performance. When run- 
ning hard they held their mouths wide 
open. Had I listened to Dennis I would 
have shot my limit that day and would 
have had two small heads in the lot. 
Pete’s stock went up above par that 
day. Dennis’ eyes were failing him, 
but he did not know it. 

The soil of the barrens is a sort of 
peat or vegetable growth. It springs 
under your feet like rubber, and it 
seems as tho you were walking on a 
great sponge. Horses will sometimes 
mire down on the barrens, but the In- 


dians are expert and know how to get 
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them out of the bogs. A caribou has 
a very large foot and does not sink 
down but a few inches even in the soft- 
est places. 

The fat on the top of the hips of a 
caribou is 314 inches in thickness and 
lays in great slabs all along the back 
and hips. I judge that a very large 
bull would weigh, gross, between 600 
and 800 pounds. 

We saw hundreds of caribou the first 
day we hunted them, but only one good 
head. The caribou ranges are a net- 
work of lakes, swamps and creeks. 
There is water, water everywhere. As 
a natural consequence wet feet are al- 
ways in order. 

We encountered some stormy weath- 
er on the barrens, but we did not com- 
plain for we had had twenty-three 
days of perfect weather, barring the 
showers we encountered on the trail 
before reaching Naylin. It snowed for 
a couple of days, but as we were well 
equipped we kept a roaring fire in the 
tent stove and sat around it reading 
books and telling stories. The Indians 
enjoyed stories and often asked me to 
tell them of my native land. It sel- 
dom storms up there for more than two 
days at a time. 

When the clouds had rolled away 
Dennis and I started out to look for 
another head. Pete remained in camp, 


but he had told me what to look for 


and I decided to exercise my own judg- 
ment and not be influenced by Dennis. 
We went to the same high place and 
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saw band after band of caribou, as far 
as the eye could reach. Dennis used 
the glasses, but I located the first big 
head with my naked eyes. I saw the 
white neck and massive antlers, and 
as soor as Dennis put the glasses on 
him ke said that he was a dandy. He 
was traveling across the country and 
seemed to have a thru ticket, for he 
stopped only a few times and then only 
for an instant. We jumped into our 
saddles and started to head him, but 
after we rode about a mile we saw a 
band of about thirty caribou directly 
in our path. We circled to the left of 
them, trying to keep between them and 
the big one, but the faster we traveled 
the faster they ran. We galloped along 
beside them for a couple of miles with 
only a hundred yards separating us 
from them. They finally turned to the 
right and we passed them, but they 
then followed us. Soon after we passed 
the big band the horse that Dennis rode 
became exhausted and gave up. It was 


hard traveling for a horse on that soft, 


They sank into the spongy 
We tied the 


wet soil. 
surface to their knees. 
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horses to some Willows and stripped for 
battle, for we Kiiéw fhat we had a long 
run ahead of us. We took off our coats 
and hats and left glasses, kodak and 
all. We took my rifle and a skinning 
knife and in our shirt sleeves started 
out to run -down a perfectly health 
earibou. That fleet-footed Indian took 
the lead and I followed. Over hills 
and across swamps we ran. Our feet 
were wet, but we forgot that for we 
were in a hard race and had no time 
to even notice that a storm was sweep 
ing our way, coming up out of the 
south. Dennis showed a flash of his 
old genius on that long run. We were 
much of the time in plain view of the 
stag, but when he stopped Dennis 
stopped and stood like a statue until 
the caribou started to travel, and then 
Dennis ran. He bent over as he ran 
so as to look as much like a earibou 
as possible. I did as he did. We ran 
and stumbled over the rocky ground 
in this manner for about five miles, 
when at last the stag dropped over a 
ridge, and by making a quick dash we 
were within 300 yards of him. | 
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dropped to the prone position, which 
gave me a dead rest. Dennis whistled 
and the stag turned broadside. The 
first shot hit him in the lungs, but he 
did not move. I hit him again a little 
farther back. He still stood as rigid 
as a stone. The third shot broke his 
shoulder and he went down. His was 
a magnificent head, with long, heavy 
beams. And then the storm broke upon 
us. Dennis nearly froze while skin- 
ning out the head. I ran cireles around 
him to keep from freezing. We started 
to find our horses, but the fog settled 
down and the blinding snow filled the 
air, shutting out all landmarks, but 
that crafty Indian led me to those 
horses, and his course was as straight 
as the flight of an arrow. We put on 
our coats and hats and rode and walked 
back to camp, and then the storm 
ceased. Dennis was nearly frozen, but 
as | wore better clothing I was warm, 
with the exception of my feet. Dan 
gave us hot soup and built a big fire 
in the stove, and we soon forgot the 
hardships that we had so recently gone 
thru. Dennis redeemed himself that 
day, for he was wonderful. 

And then it stormed some more, but 
we feasted on roast caribou and baked 
ptarmigan and made the best of it. I 
did not feel the need of exercise after 
chasing that wily old caribou. 

When it cleared again I put in one 
day looking for grizzly bears, but we 
did not see a fresh sign. We saw many 
caribou that day, but did not look for 
heads. That day we rode to within 
100 feet of caribou and they saw us all 
the time. 

On September 14th T made my last 
hunt for earibou. As soon as we 
reached the barrens we saw big bulls 
in every direction. The rutting season 
was on and the big ones were out. I 
counted six from where we stood. We 
stalked three big bulls that were feed- 
ing down a draw. We crept to within 
75 vards of them. They were peace- 
fully feeding, little dreaming of the 
danger that was so near. They all had 
big heads. Had I seen them the first 
day T wonld have shot them all. Tt was 
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hard to decide which one to shoot, but 
I finally picked the one with the most 
points and shot him thru the lungs. 
He turned and ran away and I broke 
one of his hips, which stopped him. 
Another shot behind the shoulder put 
him down. His was the best head of 
the lot, having a beam of 5614 inches 
long with forty-two perfect points. I 
now had three fine caribou and all of 
them different types. 

As it was still early, we went back 
to camp, packed up and started for the 
moose country, fifteen miles away. We 
traveled about half the intended dis- 
tance and met with a pleasant surprise 
by coming upon the camp of Uihlein 
and Sifton. We camped near them and 
enjoyed talking over our experiences. 

Dr. Sifton killed four grizzly bears 
in four consecutive shots and did it as 
fast as he-could work the bolt. He 
used a Ross rifle and ammunition load- 
ed before the beginning of the great 
war. The above is the truth, for when 
Dr. Sifton claims a shot you can bet 
your life that he made it. 

Dan and Pete moved my outfit to the 
moose country and Dennis and I tried 
for moose. We began to see moose as 
soon as we reached timber-line. They 
were all around us. We counted twen- 
ty-eight that day. Dennis located a 
bull a long way off. He studied the 
head with the glasses and said that it 
was a fine head. We started for him, 
but he went into the timber before we 
reached him and we decided to wait 
until evening, when he would feed 
again. 

As it was a warm day we took a nap. 
It is useless to hunt moose in the mid- 
dle of the day, for they feed only in the 
morning and evening. 

At about 4 p. m. we saw the bull 
come out of the timber. I had never 
hunted moose before and left it to Den- 
nis to pick the heads, but I told him 
that I did not want a head under fifty 
inches. He watched that moose for a 


long time and told me it was more than 
a fifty-inch head. The bull started to 
travel and we ran to intereept him. We 
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came to a lake and saw the moose on 


the other side just about to pass over 


a ridge, where he would be out of our 
sight. Dennis ealled and the bull 
stopped, making a fine target. 
began urging me to shoot. I took a 
rest thru the branches of a big willow 


and struck the bull in the lungs. He 


staggered like a drunken man, but did 
not fall, neither did he run. The second 
shot broke his neck and he _ never 
moved after that. Upon measuring his 
horns I found that they were not fifty 
inches in spread. I felt sorry for Den- 
nis, forit grieved him to know that he 
had made another fatal mistake. I told 
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in the timber before the above date, but 
after the 20th they come out into the 
open, where they are easily bagged. 
Plan to reach the moose eountry not 
earlier than the 20th of September, and 
you will stand a fair show of bagging 
sixty-inch heads. 

September 16th dawned bright and 
clear. That was my last day on the 
hunting grounds. We started early, 
riding to a high place where we could 
see for miles. We saw moose galore 
The country was alive with them. Den 
nis located a big head a mile away and 
I saw one about 1,500 yards from us 
We watched them too long, for they 
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him to be more careful on the next 
moose and he promised me that he 
would. 

The moose are numerous in all parts 
of the Cassiar. They live upon the wil- 
low leaves and willow stems all the year 
round. They are very fat and their 
flesh is tender and sweet. Most of the 
meat consumed in that region is ob- 
tained from the moose. A full-grown 
Cassiar moose will weigh about 1,800 
pounds, live weight. 

The rutting season of the Cassiar 
moose begins September 20, and they 
should not be hunted before that date. 
The hig bulls with the best heads hide 





both went into the timber for their 
noonday nap. Dennis wanted to stalk 
one of them in the timber, and we 
tried it. When we were near the place 
where we last saw one of the moose, 
Dennis climbed a_ tree, thinking he 
might locate the bull. When he was 
about fifty feet up in the tree the bul! 
rose up, not fifty yards from us. Den 
nis screamed for me to shoot but as | 
was standing in willows ten feet high 
I could see nothing of the moose. Den 
nis swung his arms and became wild 
with excitement, calling again and 
again to me to shoot, but I was help 
less. The moose ran away and Dennis 
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came down from his perch and had to 
laugh at his ludicrous actions. 

We went back to our lookout and 
about 4 p. m. Dennis leaped to his feet 
declaring that he had a head located 
that he knew was over sixty inches. He 
had seen the moose stand, stretch his 
muscles and then lie down again. We 
jumped into the saddles and started 
down the mountain. Over logs and 
thru the thick timber, we dashed. We 
galloped thru the thick willows and my 
shins were pounded by them until they 
ached. We finally tied the horses and 
eontinued the stalk on foot. Dennis 
located the bull lying down about 100 
vards away. We could not see his 
horns. I asked Dennis if he was sure 
about the size of that head, and he as- 
sumed an injured tone and told me that 
he was never surer of anything in his 
life. I could only see the top of the 
shoulder and I shot off hand. The bul- 
let hit the shoulder, but too high. The 
bull started to run and I could only see 
his head as he dashed thru the willows. 


One shot hit his left palm, a third 
nicked his right horn a couple of inches 
from the base, the fourth shot was a 
miss but the next shot hit the base of 
the right ear, but only a glancing blow. 


That shot stunned the bull and he 
stopped. The next shot found the lung 
and he sank down. I measured the 
spread and found this sixty-inch head 
to measure forty-eight inches. 

We tied the head onto one of the 
saddles and started for camp. It was 
dark when we started and we had ten 
miles to go. It was a cold, clear night, 
and the Northern lights came out to 
light us on our way. Two great bows 
of light formed across the Northern 
sky, and then great shafts of light 
shot out as if the heavenly search 
lights were sweeping the sky. They 
would flash in brilliant glow and fade 
away in a second. The chilly Northern 
stars shivered above us, and the world 
seemed strangely beautiful as we rode 
thru the silent forest. The fantastic 
lights in the heavens, the sleeping 
woodland, and the mystic solitude of 
the Northwoods, made it all seem like 
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the fairyland’ of childhood’s 
dreams. 

I had actually hunted just eleven 
days and I had brought to bag eleven 
fine trophies. I went to that country 
principally for Stonii sheep, and as I 
bagged splendid specimens of both the 
Stonii and Fannini I was more than 
satisfied. My earibou were splendid, 
the moose fair and the goats just what 
I wanted. I had filled my license and 
had done it easily. 

We made the return trip of ninety 
miles in six days, thus averaging fif- 
teen miles per day. Next time my out- 


my 


AS THE OVIS STONIL RAM LOOKS IN THE 
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fit will average fifteen miles per day 
going to the hunting grounds, for | 
will be my own head guide and they 
will do as J say, and not as they 
choose. The horses up there are strong 
and they can average fifteen miles per 
day, and without being injured in any 
way. On the outward trip it took us 
ten days to reach the Naylin River, but 
on the return trip we covered nearly 
the same distance in five days. Shoot 
your outfit thru on the outward trip, 
for the horses will have plenty of time 
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to rest while on the hunting 


grounds. 
When I reached Telegraph 
Creek, September 22nd, 1 


learned that a gas boat was at 
the landing ready to start 
down the river. This proved 
to be the last boat that reached 
Telegraph Creek in 1916, the 
latter boats being only able to 
reach Glenora, twelve miles 
down the river. I was lucky 
again. The Hylands and Mr. 
Dodd hurriedly made out the 
necessary papers and when my 
train came in we transferred 
my trophies and personal ef- 
fects to the boat and all was 
ready. Everyone joined in to 
help me. I never before saw 
so many willing hands. 

While I was getting my mail 
and sending telegrams, Harry 
Dodd was busy. He did not 
like the smaller of my moose 
horns. He accordingly told 
Dan, who was helping load the 
trophies on the boat, to bring 
the head into his office and ex- 
change it for a better moose 
head, which he had. They made 
this switch on me when I was 
not looking, and when we were 
many miles down the river | 
discovered what they had done. 
The engineer of the boat told 
me what had been done, but 
it was too late to exchange 
back. Kind, generous Harry Dodd! His 
heart is as big as that great, boundless 
outdoors in which he lives. His act was 
the act of a whole-souled friend, but I 
have wished many times since that I 
had the horns of both the moose that I 
shot. The fine horns that he gave me 
will be mounted with the sealp of the 
first moose I shot, and when I look at 
the trophy I will think of Harry Dodd’s 
goodness and of the clever trick he 
played upon me. 

All being in readiness, the gas boat 
pulled in the ropes and we shot down 
the swift Stikine. As I looked back 
I saw Mrs. Hyland, pretty and smiling, 
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waving a white handkerchief. Harry 
Dodd’s calm, brave face told me a lot. 
Pete was there with his pleasant, hap- 
py smile, and Dan’s strong arms were 
folded across his manly chest. The old 
twinkle was in his eye, the old smile 
on his handsome features. I waved to 
those good, brave people of the North- 
land, but it was not good-bye, for | 
am going back. 
‘ The water was low and we struck 
the bottom many times for the first ten 
miles, but we reached Wrangel the next 
day without accident. 

My luck had not failed me, for at 
Wrangel I learned that the splendid 
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G. T. P. liner, ‘‘ Prince George,’’ would 
eall at that port the next day, on her 
way South. 

John G Grant, the proprietor of the 
Wrangel Hotel, and Frederick E. 
Bronson, the customs officer, hustled 
around and helped me get things in 
order so that I could take passage on 
the ‘‘Prinee George.’’ They could not 
have shown me more consideration had 
I been their brother. We packed the 
scalps and sheep and goat horns, but 
shipped the caribou and moose horns 
loose. They came thru by express and 
reached my taxidermist in good order. 

I am perfectly satisfied with my trip 
in the Cassiar. The John Hyland Com- 
pany are the best outfitters on this 
continent. Their horses, equipment 
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and commissary was perfect. They 
take a deep personal interest in your 
welfare and they will do all within 
their power to make vour trip a sue- 
cess and a pleasure. 
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Dennis was the only note of diseord 
in all that grand harmony. He is too 
old and has outlived his usefulness. | 
do not blame the Hylands for Dennis’ 
partial failure. He was wonderful in 
former years, but he simply went to 
pieces on me this year. I do not think 
that they will ever send him out again 
[ firmly believe that strong drink, or 
the extreme cold of winter, has affect 
ed his mind and that he is a little un 
balanced. In no other way ean T ae 
count for his strange actions. When 
ever he saw a big head he acted like 
a madman. He would fairly tremble 
with excitement, and his shouting both 
ered me in shooting. His eyes are 
growing weak and he does not see well 
Don’t take Dennis for guide if you 
can get anyone else. 

Pete Henyu is the best 
hunter that I have eve: 
seen. His wonderful eves 
saw everything. Nothing 
saw him first. He saw 
every track upon the 
ground and he saw every 
living thing that came 
within the range of his al 
most superhuman vision 
He is young and strong, 
jolly and full of fun. He 
will obey you without a 
word. He will serve you 
like a slave. If you wil! 
follow that marvelous bo) 
for forty days he will 
show you good heads of 
all the game in the Cas 
slar. He is head and 
shoulders above any other 
guide up there. They are 
all good _ hunters, but 
Pete is the peer of them 
all. 

Dan was a good cook, 
and his sunny smile 
greets you morning, noon 
and night. He did his own 
tasks, and a lot more that rightfully 
belonged to Dennis. He never com- 
plained. He was the same thru sun- 
shine and shadow. If you want a 
white cook, take Dan Mackenzie. 
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THERE ARE MANY MORE MOOSE LIKE THIS IN THE CASSIAR. 


The Tahltans are wonderful hunters. 
They put us white men to shame. It 
has taken them centuries to learn the 
art, but they have it perfect now. All 
of the young Indians are good hunt- 
ers. Do not take a guide just because 
he is famous. You may get a ‘‘lemon’’ 
like I did. Any of the young men are 
better. Leave the selection of the 
guide to the Hylands, for they know. 

_Do not insist upon a certain guide sim- 
ply because you may have read of 
something wonderful that he did in the 
years gone by. That guide may have 
gone to pieces since that time. Pete 
is the best man up there; next to him 
rank Pat, Dogin, Seotty, Bear Lake 
Billy, Little Bob and McClusky. There 
are many other good young guides, but 
the above are top-notchers. The Hy- 
lands told me that they sent their four 
best guides out in 1916 as horse wrang- 
lers simply because the hunters insist- 
ed on taking as guides the old Indians 
who had a great past. I insisted on 
Dennis and have no one to blame but 
myself. 

If you desire to go to the Cassiar in 
1917, wire the John Hyland Company 
at Telegraph Creek and they will re- 


serve guides and horses 
for you. The horses are 
limited, and if they are 
all engaged the outfitters 
up there will refuse to 
take you out. It would 
be impossible for them to 
outfit more than fifteen 
parties at Telegraph 
Creek. 

There is no bluff about 
the Cassiar. They deliver 
the goods, and then some. 
The game is there in 
countless thousands. 
There is no graft up there. 
They are all honest and 
deal on the dead-level. 
They will do just as they 
agree. You do not need 
to take drafts, for they 
will take your check. 
Leave the details of the 
trip to your outfitter and 
you will not regret it. 
They are honest and will not over- 
charge you a single penny. 

Do not fear the weather. I have 
seen far worse weather on my- hunting 
trips in the States than I encountered 
up there. I was out for forty days and 
saw at least thirty perfect days in that 
time. 

It is an easy country to hunt. Wom- 
en make the trip without discomfort. 
You ean ride every foot of the way it 
you like and you ean ride to most of 
the game. 

If you desire a thirty-day trip, ge to 
Dease Lake, but do not leave Telegraph 
Creek earlier than September 5th. If 
you plan a forty-day hunt start August 
27th, and if a fifty-day hunt leave 
Telegraph Creek August 17th. If you 
stay out over fifty days, plan to make 
the trip down the Stikine in a rowboat. 
A fine trip is to go to Schesley for 
bears, goats and Stonii sheep, and then 
back to Telegraph Creek for a new 
start to Dease Lake for caribou, moose 
and more bears. To make sure of bears 
go to the Iskut. The Klappan country 
is good for all the species, especially 
sheep and goats. Dease Lake is the 
best for caribou. For Fannini sheep 
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take the trip I took, but do not expect 
to get bears. They are not there and 
I was glad of it, for I did not like the 
way my ‘‘war ammunition’’ acted. All 
of the hunters with the exception of 
Dr. Sifton complained about the effee- 
tiveness of the ammunition loaded since 
the war began. 

Take a big rifle with you to the Cas- 
siar. Moose and grizzlies are hard to 
kill. 

Are you tired of the four dull walls 
that you call your office? Are you 
tired of the tainted air of the city and 
its eares and worries? Do you sleep 
badly and does life seem hardly worth 
living? 

If you want to free yourself from all 
these troubles, run away to that littl. 
bit of Paradise which is called the Cas- 
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siar. Pitch your tent within the si 
lence of the Northwoods. Live a few 
blissful days in that vast wilderness; 
breathe the untainted air of the North- 
Jand and build up your wasted sinews 
and rest your tired nerves. For a few 
brief weeks live the life that Nature 
intended you should live. Watch the 
wild animals in their native haunts and 
drink in the weird beauty of the Arctic 
sunsets. 

Watch the big, bright moon sail up 
over the treetops and out across the 
sky. Watch the chilly Aretie stars as 
they twinkle in the heavens. Watch 
the Northern lights fill all that land 
with beauty. And then go to your tent 
and nestle down in your sleeping bag 
and sleep again the sweet, untroubled 
sleep of your childhood. 


(Conclusion. ) 














A BIG CAT. 
Killed by J. C. Sipe, an Indiana sportsman, while hunting in Montana with Steve Elkins, 


October, 1916. He writes: 


gars.” 


“T killed three black bears and a very large mountain lion. The 
skin stretched out on a log measured 9 ft. 6 in. 


Elkins said he had seen but two larger cou- 
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A GIANT SEA BASS. 


A world’s record bass weighing 493 lbs., caught by N. A, Howard of California at Ava- 
lon, Cal,, August 12, 1916, on regulation tackle, Compts. Morris M. Rathbun, 
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“A CHILD SHALL LEAD 








THEM.” 


In spite of the fact that black bass swim under more than fifty vernacular or local names, the 
truth is there are but two species—the small-mouth and the large-mouth.” 


STILL-FISHING FOR BLACK BASS 








Being a humble attempt to portray the attrac- 
tivity of live bait fishing in the gloaming. 








OUTDOORS W. SMITH 


“Bait fishing is not the poetry of angling as is fly-fishing, nor will it 
result in as large a catch as does the employment of artificial lures by one 


who knows how to use them; but it 


the contemplative man’s recreation 


and an opportunity to sit and dream is not to be passed carelessly by in this 


age and generation.” 


The black bass is pre-eminently the 
people’s fish. The black bass is get- 
at-able.. Thanks to the efforts of state 
and federal fish commissions, streams 
that knew him not a decade or two ago 
now are populated and good fishing 
No fish lends itself more admirably te 
cultural purposes, and because of the 
labors of good Doctor Henshall, ‘‘the 
father of the black bass,’’ the methods 
of propagation are well known. This 
American fish, which has found its way 
into lake and stream from the Atlantic 
to the Pacifie and has even invaded 
foreign waters, scientifically speaking, 
is not much above a hundred years old 





for it was in the year that the peace 
of Amiens was concluded (1802) the 
French scientist, Lacepede, named the 
small-mouth, later in the same year 
christening the large-mouth also. Both 
scientific names are non-descriptive, 
but let that pass. The only thing I 
am inelined to fuss about is the faet 
that our one peculiarly and distine 
tively American game fish should have 
received names in which are no sign 
or hint of the natural home of the war- 
rior. 

I speak advisedly when I eall the 
black bass our distinetive American 
game fish, for our other famous fight 
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ers—pike, charr and trout—have coun- 
terparts and near relatives scattered all 
over the world. And yet, ‘‘Tell not 
in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon,’’ the bass is not a bass at 
all. The bass family are salt water 
fishes largely, so far as I know, there 
being but two fresh water representa- 
tives—the white and yellow bass of the 
Middle West. No, the lordly black 
bass is a sun-fish, a close relative of 
the blue-gill and pumpkin-seed of fra- 
grant memory. What boots it, anyway? 
If, as the bard of Avon asserts, ‘‘A 
flower by any. other name would smell 
as sweet,’’ so a bass by any other name 
would fight as doughtily. In spite of 
the scientists and their books, from 
sun-fish up to large-mouth, the family 
will always be popularly known as 
bass. Let us bow to the inevitable. 
In spite of the*fact that black bass 
swim under more than fifty vernacular 
or local names, the truth is there are 
but two species, the small-mouth and 
the large-mouth. As it is impossible to 
convince some people that a black bass 
is not a bass, so it is also impossible 


to convince them that a ‘‘green bass,’ 
‘‘straw bass,’’ ‘‘lake bass,’’ or wha+ 
not, is simply a large or small-mouth, 
and nothing more. Naturally, a fish 
so widely distributed and inhabiting 
such a variety of waters will vary in 
coloration. Bass taken from contigu- 
ous lakes will often differ so radically 
in ornamentation that to the popular 
mind they must belong to separate 
species. If you would know whether 
a given specimen is a small or large- 
mouth, just count the rows of scales 
upon the cheek; if you find seventeen 
rows you have a small-mouth, if but ten 
or eleven your specimen is a large- 
mouth. Now disabuse yourself of all 
preconceived notions regarding color, 
median line, ete. When you are for- 
tunate enough to seeure a fact, hang 
onto it. 

Some anglers think the small-mouth 
more gamy than the large-mouth, but 
we will not enter the lists. Also some 
think the only proper tool for fishing 
is the fly rod and fuzzy-wuzzy lures, 
while others are equally positive that 
the method is with the short rod and 














THE WAY ONE WOMAN DOES IT. 


The man who employs fly rod and feathers, if he is to catch bass, must devote all his attention 
to his paraphernalia or he will land his flies in the treetops.” 
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artificial lures. Neither 
will we battle with the 
giants here. There is a 
third method of fishing 
for bass, a method now al- 
most antiquated and obso- 
lete, of which most anglers 
are ashamed. I refer of 
course to live-bait fishing. 
I ever was a Philistine. 
[ am going to champion 
the method of yesterday. 
Because a man must al- 
ways be ready to give a 
reason for the faith that 
is in him, I am going to 
tell you why I thus bold- 
ly, even blatantly, throw 
down the gauntlet. Do 
not for a moment think 
that I know nothing of the 
fly and bait casting rods, 
am ignorant of how to 
use them. My battery of 
rods is well nigh com- 
plete, the skill of my 
right arm all but fin- 
ished. Were this not true 
I would hardly dare 
champion bait fishing. 
No man can croak ‘‘sour 
grapes’’ to me. 

The man who employs 
fly rod and feathers, if he 
is to catch bass, must de- 
vote all his attention to 
his paraphernalia or he 
will land his flies in a 
treetop or wind them 
about his boatman’s neck, 
neither of which is condu- 
cive to peace and _ har- 
mony; so, too, the wielder of the short 
rod must center his attention upon 
the whirling reel, thumbing the spool 
‘*just so,’’ while he has an eye cast in 
the direction of the flying lure. All 
of which requires skill, application, 
world-forgetfulness; but when I fish I 
desire to remember the world, to be- 
hold the bushes along the shore aflame 
with God and hear the least whisper 
from the burning vegetation. For rest 
and recuperation I turn to the meth- 
ods of yesterday—TI still fish with bait. 
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A HAPPY SHORE CASTER. 


. “‘There’s nae use glowerin’ at me, Drumsheugh, for a body’s 
daft at a time, an’ a’ canna contain masel, and a’m no 


gaein’ tae try.’”’ 


In still-fishing tackle is not so much 
a matter of moment, and while I use 
a regulation bait rod with quadruple 
reel and 300 feet of line, I will not turn 
up my nose at you if you elect to em- 
ploy a 19-foot cane pole, line and bob- 
ber. You may play your fish from the 
end of your pole and I will play mine 
from the reel; we will not quarrel over 
methods. Indeed, I almost think you 
have the best of the argument with 
your pole, for you more nearly ap- 
proach the ideal condition of boyhood 
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when things did not bulk so large as 
they do now. Rods and reels, lands 
and stocks, things, mere things. We 
prate about the joys of boyhood days, 
the simplicity of life then,’ but we 
would not loose our fevered grasp upon 
the things which robs mature life of 
its simplicity, even if by so doing we 
could become boys again. 

Even tho I use a rather expensive 
rod and reel and earry a green en- 
ameled pail of frogs or minnows, I try 
to forget that I have grown up and 
grown bald, that responsibilities rest 
upon my shoulders, that life is very 
real, very earnest and very strenuous. 
He alone knows how to work who can 
play with reckless abandon. There is 
no going back to boyhood days, but we 
ean drag boyhood into mid-years by 
the foretop if we will. As we used to 
play at being men, now let us play at 
being boys. There are times when I 
think that too much paraphernalia robs 
fishing of its greatest joy, and I slip 
away with simple tackle that I may 
taste the core of happiness. Sometimes 
I take the family, for they too enjoy 
the days off, but more often I go alone 
that I may hunt the Dryads to their 
perdue retreats and let myself ‘‘go,”’ 
as did good Dr. MacLure after fight- 
ing all night long to save Saunders’ 
life. ‘‘There’s nae use glowerin’ at 
me, Drumsheugh, for a body’s daft at 
a time, an’ a’ canna contain mase!, and 
a’m no gaein’ tae try.”’ 

For still-fishing I do not want the 
shiny canoe, the pretty rowboat, nor 
vet the evil-smelling gasoline power 
craft. Give me the rough, unpainted 
secow, even tho one must be prodigal 
of muscle in order to urge it to the 
fishing place; once there it is as stable 
as the Rock of Gibraltar and need not 
be treated with the respect and con- 
sideration which must be lavished upon 
ordinary boat or canoe. Seated in the 
short-legged arm-chair I wisely pro- 
vide, pail of bait between my legs, I 
am ready to fish and dream, the dream- 
ing being not the least enjoyable part 
of the fishing. Still-fishing is at its 
best early in the morning and again 
from near sunset to dark; for reasons 


I do not eare to divulge, | prefer the 
latter hours. Ordinarily I make my 
way to the lake or river just as the 
farmer is driving his cattle to the barn 
for the evening milking, a task accom- 
plished only by dint of many a ‘‘Ca- 
boss, ca-boss, ca-bo-sss’’and‘‘ Whay-y-y 
there, whay-y-y-y there!’’ I always 
grin appreciatively and wish myself a 
farmer. I would be a farmer if all I 
had to do was to drive meek-eyed cows. 
(Parenthetically, I desire you to note 
that little word ‘‘meek,’’ also remem- 
ber that cow is of the feminine gen- 
der.) The boat is always anchored 
near the shore, even tho perhaps there 
is better fishing farther out, for I must 
needs be near enough to the marging 
trees to keep tab on what takes place 
there; the evening angelus of the birds 
is something no still-fisher should miss. 

I bait up and lower my hook into 
the water and let the line out; down, 
down it goes until the bottom is 
reached, and that is all there is to it. 
Who would go poking around with a 
boat so light that one’s hair must be 
parted in the middle, swinging heavy 
lures into the edge of every weed bed, 
even tho that method does bring more 
bass to net? Slowly the sun sinks in 
the west, growing redder and redder 
as it nears the horizon, until at last it 
hangs just above the tree tops, a great 
ball of molten fire. For a few moments 
the trees are silhouetted against the 
shimmering sun, standing out black 
and distinct, then the orb drops out 
of sight and the day is ended. With 
the disappearance of the sun comes 
that peculiar stillness which is ere- 
ative. Only the birds give voice, and 
how they do sing. It’s their requiem 
to dying day and is all too brief. A 
pleasurable experience indeed for the 
one birdwise enough to pick out the 
different songsters by their notes, a 
not difficult task. I have heard a few 
of the great human voices over which 
men have raved and women have 
wept, but when the cares of earth 
press and everything is going wrong, 
when my faith in men and measures is 
nil, let me hear the birds sing as they 
do in the leafy copses along river and 
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lake. Perhaps there is 
something more inspiring 
in the world, but if so I 
know it not. 

The breeze retires with 
the sun and the surface of 
the water changes’ to 
liquid glass; the silence 
intensifies. It would be 
a profanation to even 
whisper; but the night- 
hawks, those somberly 
garbed ghouls of the 
gloaming, are unim- 
pressed; they dart and 
ricochet thru the air, 
seeking their minute 
prey. The night-hawks 
always conjure with my 
imagination and I find 
myself almost believing 
with the Indians _ that 




















they are disembodied 
spirits, uneasy souls seek- 
ing rest but finding it 
not. Sitting so, dream- 
ing, imagining, T forget 
the rod which lies in my _ nerveless 
hand; but I am brought back to things 
terrestrial—I should say aqueous—by 
a gentle tug upon my line. It is a far 
journey from the Land of Imaginings, 
that country surrounded by the Ocean 
of Nowhere, to the present, but the 
trek is made and I am a plain, every- 
day fisherman, all intent upon the im- 
mediate battle. 

Now when the caster raises a fish 
there is no preliminary skirmishing— 
the battle is on at once. Not so when 
bait is employed. The black bass is 
very deliberate in swallowing his food, 
as becomes a finished epicure. He 
grasps the bait across the middle, re 
tires a short distance, turns the min- 
now or frog head foremost, then pro- 
ceeds to stow it away. Naturally, it 
follows that he who strikes at the first 
intimation of a bite simply pulls the 
bait away from the fish, and that is 
an end of the matter. I wait patient- 
lv. The line moves quietly thru the 
water, stops. Still I wait, counting the 
seconds as they drag by. A minute 


Give 


ALL OVER BUT THE CHEERING 


me 


the rough, unpainted scow, even tho one must be 


prodigal of muscle in order to urge it to the fishing place 


passes; then I strike, giving the bass 


the full weight of the butt. The line, 
taut as the strings of an aeolian harp, 


‘rips thru the water, playing a tune that 


is sweetest music to my ears. It is a 
large fish, for I think as a rule the 
record fish wait for bait. I know there 
must be pandemonium down below; a 
rushing and seurrying of fish, as the 
daddy of them all seeks to disgorge the 
hook. What a fight he puts up. I am 
sorry it is not conducted upon the sur- 
face, as it would have been had he rose 
to flies or artificial lure, for the fish 
that strikes upon the surface fights 
upon the surface and the one that takes 
the bait on the bottom fights there, be 
ing drawn to the surface only by 
strength of tackle. Again and again 
a hundred feet of line and more is 
taken from the reel, and I watch it dis- 
appear with equanimity. I keep a tight 
rein upon the bass and patiently wait 
for him to surrender, knowing full well 
that in due course of time he must. 
That is why I like to fight a bass from 
the reel; the fish does all the work. All 





WHEN EVENING SHADES ARE FALLING. 
To watch the day die from a boat floating peacefully upon the bosom of some silent lake is an 


experience good for 


at onee—the surrender is always sud- 
den—-my game comes to the conclusion 
that he must give up, and, rising to the 
surface, floats upon his side, fins slow- 
ly moving; then is gently lifted into 
the boat and mercifully dispatched. A 
five-pound large-mouth reposes in the 
basket of wet moss provided for his re- 
ception before I left the shore. 

Such is still-fishing with live bait, 
rod and reel. Three other bass find a 
resting place by the side of the first 
one before Dame Night, spreads her sa- 
ble mantle over the surface of the wa- 
ter, and the sport is over. Bait fishing 
is not the poetry of angling as is fly 
casting, nor will it result in as large a 
eatch as does the employment of arti- 
ficial lures by one who knows how to 
use them, but it is the contemplative 
man’s recreation and an opportunity to 
sit and dream is not to be passed care- 
lessly by in this age and generation. I 
like to fish and forget that I am fish- 
ing. To get out, get away, forget, that 
is the thing. We must needs have some 
excuse for getting into the open, and 
I know of nothing quite equal to fish- 
ing. He who fishes in the water only 
has never fished. 

To watch the day die from a boat 
floating peacefully upon the bosom of 
some silent lake is an experience good 


‘that tired feeling.’ ”’ 


for ‘‘that tired feeling.’’ The gray 
shadows come creeping in from the 
darkening east, slowly, imperceptibly 
changing to black. The marging trees 
seem to draw nearer and nearer, then 
disappear. The western sky glows, 
painting the clouds that usually fringe 
the treetops with a glory past descrip- 
tion, a living glory that makes one be- 
lieve Heaven lies just beyond the dis- 
tant hills. One by one the stars come 
out and wink into existence a million 
stars upon the surface of the water. 
Stars above. A boat floating in an 
ocean of stars. To stir the craft is to 
set the water-stars all a-dancing hil- 
ariously, to change them into aqueous 
star-dust, the stuff from which dreams 
are made. Or when the round orb of 
the full moon appears, driving the stars 
from the sky and water, building a 
highway of gold upon the surface, 
down which the imaginative fisherman 
may travel to glories ineffable. It is 
not lawful for a man even to attempt 
to describe it. Then the song of that 
seldom night-bird sometimes comes 
traveling out over the water, sweet and 
clear, filling and thrilling the soul with 
rapture. All this, and more, comes to 
the one who knows how to still-fish. 
No, it never was, is not, never will be, 
‘all of fishing to fish.’’ 




















FISHER AND PART OF OUTFIT USED ON A BEE HUNT 


BEE HUNTING IN NEW MEXICO 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


STANLEY R. GRAHAM 


In the heart of the state of New Mex- 
ico there is a mountainous district with 
an altitude of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet, 
comprising, for the most part, a large 
natural forest and game reserve, called 
the Pecos division of the Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forest. Except for an occasion- 
al prospector and trapper, this wonder- 
ful fastness has been neglected by the 
later generation of Americans. 

On account of the salubrious climaté, 
abundant variety of game and magnifi- 
cent scenery, the early Spanish explor- 
ers thought they had at last found the 
promised land flowing with milk and 
honey, and soon they sent for their fam- 
ilies and with -them founded, a few 
miles: from the border of the Pecos For- 
est, one of the earliest settlements, if 
not the first settlement, in America and 
called it Santa Fe. 

In the fall one can hunt the white as 
well as the black tail deer, also turkey 
and grouse. When the snow falls one 
can, with the hounds, trail the bobcat 


and mountain lion, and in the spring 
the bear, of which there are two kinds 
—the brown and the black. During the 
summer months there is the best of fish- 
ing, as the streams teem with brook 
trout. 

It has been the custom of the writer 
for a number of years to visit this won- 
derful section of country, especially 
during the winter, when there is just 
enough snow to track the lion and the 
eat. My companion on these trips was 
S. L. Fisher of Porvenir, an enthusiast 
as a hunter and the premier guide of 
the state of New Mexico. He always 
has on hand a well trained pack of 
hounds and a string of highly bred sad- 
dle horses. 

Last July he met me at East Las 
Vegas as usual and we drove some 
twenty miles over the famous scenic 
highway, a road carved by convicts into 
the very heart of the mountains. Camp- 
ing at the edge of the Gallinas River, 


in a short time we caught enough fine 
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THE QUEEN BEE. 


speckled brook trout for supper and 
while enjoying this repast we talked 
over plans for our coming hunt, which 
was to capture alive several swarms 
of wild bees and rob them of their 
honey—a most absorbing and _ profit- 
able, as well as exciting sport. 

History does not mention the first 
discovery of honey by human beings. 
We cannot say whether it became 
known to primitive man by accident, 
from the splitting of the bee tree by 
lightning, or by his observation of the 
fondness of some animals for it, but 
certain it is that when he first tasted 
the thick and transparent liquid the 
fear of stings was overcome and the bee 
hunter was born. Since that time the 
manner of securing honey has under- 
gone many changes and bee hunting has 
become an occupation in some of our 
forests. 

The method followed by some hunt- 
ers to find the colonies established in 
hollow trees was to place a bait of 
honey in some open spot and attract 
the bees by burning a little of the 
comb. When the bees had formed a 
bee-line from the honey to their abode, 
the bait was placed in another position 





NOTICE THAT THE TREE IN FALLING SPLIT 


SO THAT IT WAS NOT 


NECESSARY TO CHOP IT OPEN. 
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a few rods to the right or left. A new 
bee-line was thus formed and the meet- 
ting place of both lines was, of course, 
the spot where the swarm might be 
located. 

We used a different method. We 
would seareh diligently for their water- 
ing holes, looking for boggy and 
springy places in which the stock drink 
and wallow. If we should see a bee 
sucking water, we would quietly watch 
it fill up, heavily rise, circle and strike 
out straight for its home. We would 
earry along a salt shaker filled with 
flour and when a bee was ready to leave 
dust it with this powder and thus were 
able, in the clear mountain air, to fol- 
low its course some thirty yards with 
the naked eye. Having noted by watch- 
ing several flights that the course taken 
by each bee was the same, we would 
sean all the trees in that direction which 
were eighteen inches or more in diam- 
eter, looking especially close at dead 
or partially dead trees,and we would 
generally find the tree within fifty 
yards from where the bees were seen 
drinking water. It is advisable to get 
an early start. The bees work harder 
in the morning owing to the fact that 
honey is then more bountiful, and this 
makes it easier to locate the tree, as 
the bees literally pour in and out of 
the entrance to their abode. This way 
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WORKING WITH THE BARE HANDS 


Fisher has discovered the queen bee on the back 
if the bee tree You will notice that the only pro 
tection he uses is a head-net There are probably 
6,000 bees within a few inches of his bare hands 





has been found preferable to baiting, 
because a bee will often carry honey 











A HEAD-NET 
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THE QUEEN BEE. 

This picture was taken while Mr. Fisher was 
placing the queen bee in bucket. In a short time 
nearly the whole swarm had followed her into the 
pail. Note that Fisher is using his bare hands. 


three miles, thus making it impossible 
to find the bee tree on account of the 
number of trees to be looked over. Hav- 
ing located the tree, it can at an op- 
portune time be cut down. One should 
take along a good, sharp axe to cut and 
split open the tree, several buckets in 
which to carry home the honey, a pail 
with a perforated cover in which to car- 
ry the bees, a head net to protect the 
face and some old rags to make a 
smudge. 

It is an easy task to chop down the 
tree after this has been accomplished 
one should step aside some twenty or 
thirty yards and rest about fifteen min- 
utes, for when the tree falls the bees 
grow very angry and commence looking 
for the cause of the trouble. After 
they have quieted down one can gently 
approach the fallen tree and start a 
smudge, the odor or sight of which 
frightens the bees and causes them to 
fill with honey. When the bees’ stom- 
achs are empty, they can curve their 
abdomen easily to sting. If the honey 
sacks are full, the rings of the abdomen 
are distended and they find more diffi- 
culty in taking the proper position for 
stinging. On cutting open the tree it 
will usually be found that the jar pro- 
duced by the tree falling has broken up 
the honey and mixed it with pollen, 
dead bees and rotten wood. However, 








A SECTION OF THE BEE TREE WHICH SHOWS THE HONEY FORMATION. THERE IS FIFTEEN 
POUNDS OF HONEY ATTACHED TO THIS ONE PIECE OF TREE. 
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this is easily remedied by boiling the 
honey so as to force the impurities and 
the wax to rise to the top with the 
scum. 

Upon examination of a swarm there 
will be found three kinds of bees. (1) 
Worker bees or incomplete females. 
These bees while young take care of 
the brood and do the inside work of the 
hive, maintain the heat, renew the air 
and make the wax, and when older do 
the outside work, gather honey, pollen, 
water and bee-glue. A good swarm 
ought to contain at least 20,000 work- 
ers. (2) Drones or male bees. These 
are larger and stouter than either the 
queen or workers, altho their bodies are 
not quite so long as that of the queen. 
They have no sting to defend them- 
selves and no proboscis with which to 
gather honey. I think the man who 
wrote ‘‘Everybody Works But Father’’ 
must have been a student of the drone. 
(3) One queen or mother bee, which is 
the only perfect female and lays all the 
eggs. It is said she will lay more than 
3,500 per day for several weeks during 
the height of the breeding season. She 
is widely different from the other bees 
While she is not nearly so bulky as a 
drone, her body is longer and is con- 
siderably more tapering than that of 
the worker bees. She has a wasplike 
appearance. Her wings are shorter. 
The under part of her body is golden 
and the upper part darker than the 
other bees. They die of old age, when 
about four years old. 

Frightened by the smoke, most of the 
bees fill so full of honey that they can 
only fly or hop an inch or two from the 
ground and for reasons previously men- 
tioned cannot use their stings. One is 
then able to scoop them up with the 
bare hand without any danger what- 
ever. Persons unaccustomed to bees 
think that we speak of scooping them 
up almost as coolly as tho giving direc- 
tions to measure so many bushels of 
grain. Experience wiil soon convince 
them that the ease with which they may 
be managed is not at all exaggerated. 

Having secured the honey, one’s next 
duty is to find the queen bee, for with- 
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out her the swarm will soon perish. You 
will usually find her in the center of a 
ball of bees, and she can be easily dis- 
tinguished by her peculiar shape and 
the homage paid her by the other bees. 
If by chance she should become injured 
or smeared with honey the worker bees 
will immediately start cleaning her up 
and demonstrate plainly by their agita- 
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PLACING THD BEES IN HIVES. 


After the bees were captured they were placed 
in ‘‘gums,”’ or hives similar to this one, and kept 
there until one of the regulation kind was received 


tion and worry the great love and es- 
teem in which they hold her. 

It is an easy matter to pick her up 
and put her in a bucket. Owing to a 
peculiar singing noise which she makes, 
the other bees will soon gather about 
her until you have the entire swarm, 
after which you will be able to put on 
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the perforated cover. The bees should 
be given plenty of air, as it is surpris- 
ing how easily they will heat up and 
perspire, if too closely confined. It is 
said there are 5,100 bees to every 
pound and that an average swarm in 
normal condition weighs from ten to 
eleven pounds. 

A bee tree should be cut at the time 
of year when honey is plentiful and 
thus give the swarm a chance to make 


se 
| 





new cells in which the queen can lay 
eggs. Unless fresh bees are born reg- 
ularly in large numbers the swarm will 
soon die out, as the life of an average 
bee is of short duration. 

Taken altogether, bee hunting is onc 
of the best of summer sports. It not 


only brings one close to nature, but ear- 
ries with it an element of danger and 
excitement not experienced in any other 
outdeor sport. 








When We Hunted Cottontails. 


Ye hunters of the antlered lords that roam where mountains rise, who 
seek no greater earth rewards than horns of monster size, does not your 
memory oft wing back to days long agc when you were boys and loved 
You'd face that zero breath of Lear’s 
stirred by his breezy wings, nor care how sharp. on nose and ears you 
felt the frosty stings. In boyhood when the first white snow would cover 
hills and dales with eager rabbit dog we'd go to chase the cottontails; 
we’d follow bunny’s tracks until they to a brush heap led, then exercise 
our boyish skill to make him leave his bed. We'd climb upon the frozen 
heap and shake it top to base, while Bingo would a close watch keep with 
brute expectant face, and when the bunny fled from there upon its running 
gears the short, sharp barks of Bingo were as music in our ears. O hunt- 
ers of majestic game and predatory beast, ye seekers for nimrodian fame 
in ranges of the West, you o’er a fallen monarch stand and view the match- 
less prize, your eyes with high-grade joy expand till more than normal size, 
and yet the husky country boy while on the homeward trail feels just as 
much exultant joy o’er captured cottontail, and as he tells about the chase, 
how Bingo nabbed the prize, the look of pride upon his face and glitter in 
his eyes bespeak a joyful soul as when in tones of gladsome ring you tell 
admiring city men of downing antlered king. 


to track the rabbits thru the snow? 


JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 
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FISHING COATS 


LADD PLUMLEY 


There is always a lot of fun in get- 
ing your traps in shape at the coming 
of spring. That is one of the delights 
of a hobby; in hours away from busi- 
ness vou ean always have something 
interesting to oceupy you. The mat 
ter of a suitable uniform for our eraft 
is worthy of a good deal of considera 
tion, summer or winter, and coats suit- 
able for fishing have troubled the 
minds of a good many of us. 

Unless you have served an appren 
ticeship under a tailor do not try to 
make a coat with your own hands. 
You would find it a fearful ecireus. | 
know all about it; I once made one. 

For the basis of the fishing coat tiat 
I constructed I had an old spring over 
coat, a chain-stiteh sewing machine, 
patterns cut from a well-fitting coat, 
and slathers and slathers of theory and 
sewing silk. The result—to give it a 
hname—cost me infinite toil. and made 
my wife laugh. The collar slewed rath- 
er badly and vet I reconstructed that 
collar just seven times. Seven is a 
complete number, so I stopped at sev 
en; but I afterward perceived that | 
should have gone right on. 

I wore the coat thru one season. 
Whenever I showed myself in it every 
body laughed. As a creater of the hu- 
morous in coats I am a suecess but as 
a tailor I fear that I am a failure. The 
object of coats, even fishing coats, is 


not to inerease the sum _ total of 
amusement in boarding houses and 
camps. 


In some ways my coat was the most 
inconvenient convenient coat I have 
ever owned. Whenever I wanted a 
length of silk for splicing a fracture 
or for tying a fly all I had to do was 
to find a hanging strand—there were 
thousands—and pull it out. When us- 
ing the chain-stitecher, and being 
warned of the infidelity of that class 


of machines, | did not take but very 
few chances and put in quadruple and 
fifthruple seams thruout. Then, too, 
the strange mechanism had a_ weird 
trick of forming ehunks of silk on the 
under side of the seams. You could 
have pulled out strands of silk all day 
without impoverishing the coat or im 
periling the stability of its cloth pan 
els. 

For once I had a eoat with more than 
enough pockets. There were pockets 
and poekets. That was one of the rea 
sons why I created it. | wanted plenty 
of pockets I got them During the 
first week | was forever shifting my 
effects and never afterwards could lo 
eate anything. The one important 
pocket I omitted was a_ ecard - index 
pocket. With a card index kept up to 
date, the pocket arrangements of the 
coat might have been a suecess. With 
out a card index, it was as if | owned 
nothing whatever. 

‘‘Shavin’ brushes!” exclaimed ; 
Catskill store-keeper. ‘‘Il know I’ve got 
‘em somewhere—dozens of ‘em. Jes’ 
cast yer eve ‘round an’ maybe you'll 


see “em.” 

I east my eye to no purpose. The 
multitudinous articles dazzled and be 
wildered me. 

‘*Shueks!’’ he remarked, after we 
had vainly east both our eyes round 
for some fifteen minutes, ‘‘Time ain’t 
wurth much hereabouts, but it’s wurth 
somethin’. Suppose’n I lend ver mine 
till I happen ter run inter them 
brushes ?’’ 

I courteously declined his offer and 
made my old one do. And my coat was 
like the old.man’s store. Unless TI ran 
into what I wanted I had to go with 
out or borrow. 

Take it inside and outside, my fish 
ing coat was a failure in more ways 
than it was a success At the end of 
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the season I left it at some forgotten 
boarding place. I wonder what Cat- 
skill farmer has ‘‘dratted it’’ and 
cussed it since? 

The ideal fishing coat should have 
no lining. It should be waterproof 
enough to protect its occupant thru a 
heavy shower. It should be of such 
material that trout flies will not hitch 
into the meshes of the cloth and at the 
same time it should not be harsh to 
the touch and unyielding to body 
movements. There should be a proper 
number of good-sized pockets. It 
should be neat and natty in appear- 
ance. The buttons should be of fair- 
ly large size, so as to securely hold the 
buttonholes in wind and storm. Final- 
ly, and of considerable importance, it 
should have a rear pocket large enough 
for earrying a small packet of lunch 
or a rolled-up gossamer rubber coat. 

Corduroy as a material for fishing 
coats is pleasant to the hand, has 
amazing wearing qualities, does not 
eatch the flies, is satisfactory to the 
eye, and is pliable and comfortable. 
Then, too, cat-briars and dead twigs 
do not eatch into corduroy and forthe 
many of us who have to watch our pen- 
nies, it can be said that this cloth is 
very reasonable in price. 

But, on the other hand, corduroy is 
one of the greatest absorbers of water 
known. A corduroy coat completely 
wet is the wettest garment imaginable. 
And in a cold rain, in the early fish- 
ing season in the mountains, soaked 
corduroy becomes the most frigid of 
frigid coverings. I shiver as I write. 
The very remembrance gives me the 
snuffles. So much for corduroy. 

In theory the material known as 
‘‘Dux-back’’ is almost perfect. It is 
said that coats of this cloth will resist 
a fairly heavy shower. This is true. 
But the material is a kind of closely- 
woven and light-weight canvas, and 
while it has its disadvantages, yet it 
also has its great merits. Flies, thorns 
and burrs do not stick in it, and its 
wearing qualities make it practically 
everlasting. One coat of this canvas, 
with any kind of care, should last a 


fisherman for his lifetime, were he to 
rival in years that amazing salmon 
fisherman, Henry Jenkins, who died at 
the somewhat advanced age of over 
one hundred and fifty during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth! Before you 
charge me with what you have in mind, 
please consult any authoritative work 
on great longevity. 

Stout woolen ‘‘Tweed’’ of a pleasing 
neutral tint makes a delightful fishing 
coat. Even when completely saturated 
it does not feel cold, and, unless of un- 
due weight, is not what can be called a 
‘‘hot ecloth,’’ even under a midsummer 
sun. ‘‘But ‘‘Tweed’’ catches the flies 
most persistently and aggravatingly. 
Of a windy day you are digging out a 
fly with your pocket knife once in ev- 
ery ten minutes. Lounging on a porch 
of a fishing hostelry, and on the road 
or trail to and from the stream, 
‘‘Tweed’’ is perfect; but at the stream- 
side, as an occasioner of wicked words, 
it can be said to be devilish. 

When we consider this despairful 
question of fishing coats, the legend of 
the king who desired to be happy 
comes to mind. 

This king’s aged counselor told him 
that he would never be happy until he 
slept in ‘‘a happy man’s shirt.”’ 

So the king traveled all over his 
kingdom hunting and hunting for a 
happy man; but altho from time to 
time he heard of many, never a one 
did he dig up. All confessed that they 
eould not be counted really and truly 
happy. , 

Then one beautiful spring morning, 
riding out from one of his castles into 
the country, the king found his happy 
man. The merry fellow was kicking 
up his heels in the grass amid the wild 
flowers. The very twist of his mouth 
made the king smile. 

‘‘You must sell me your shirt!”’ 
called out the king. 

Then the merry fellow nearly choked 
with laughter. He rolled around in the 
grass making such a funny figure in 
his tattered coat that the king him- 
self laughed in a way that he hadn’t 
laughed in years. 
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‘‘He, he!’’ shouted the tattered fel- 
Iow, and ‘‘He, he!’’ came the echo 
from the king. 

‘*Sell you my shirt!’’ shouted the 
happy man. ‘‘Sell you my shirt!’’ and 
again he almost burst himself with 
laughter. 

‘*Yes,’’ laughed back the king, ‘‘Ten 
golden crowns for your shirt!’’ 

‘*Oh, me, Oh my!’’ roared the happy 
man. ‘‘If you raise the price you’ll 
kill me—I haven’t had a shirt since I 
can remember. Ho, ho! Ha, ha!’’ 

It is said that the king right then 
and there learned his lesson. , 

It is to be hoped that he slashed the 
happy man across the back with his 
sword in the way they used to make 
knights and things and filled the 
shirtless fellow’s pockets with gold. 
Very likely, tho, the happy man was 
never as happy afterwards as he was 
shirtless and in his tattered old coat. 

It is hardly too much to say that the 
really happy fisherman is the coatless 
fisherman. Every coat seems to have 
its undesirable qualities. 

There is a little hope in a material 
that has lately been put on the market 
and is known as ‘‘forestry cloth.’’ This 
cloth is used by the United States gov- 
ernment for clothing for forest rangers 
and forest superintendents. It is 
claimed that this material has more of 
the advantages of the best corduroy, 
while it is as waterproof as cloth can 









be expected, and when saturated from 
a long-continued rain does not hold 
gallons and gallons. 

If any fisherman is ambitious as to 
his clothing, let him go to a good tailor 
and have made a coat of green ‘‘forest- 
ry cloth.’’ As the cloth is stout, it 
might be possible to dispense with a 
lining, a double thickness over the 
shoulders and half down the sleeves 
eould be substituted for the usual pad- 
ding and horsehair internals. The coat 
should be provided with two generous 
pockets of the ‘‘patch’’ design toward 
the front and on both sides, with a 
breast pocket below each lapel. In my 
opinion, to these should be added a 
rear inside pocket, fairly deep and 
constituting a good two-thirds of the 
lower back. Such a coat would be 
somewhat expensive but would be 
worth in comfort and convenience a 
good deal more than it would cost. 

For myself, I hope some time to be 
able to afford a salaried and _ trust- 
worthy retainer, or ‘‘tail.’’ He will be 
expected to carry a great variety of 
eoats, extra tackle, and what-not. 
When I desire to be a really happy 
fisherman I shall go ecoatless; when 
the east rain beats cold upon me, | 
shall eall for a_ stout ‘‘Cape Ann 
Slicker’’; under all conditions and at 
all times my coat shall fit the occasion 
to a nicety. Thus shall my paid ‘‘tail’’ 
suffer vicariously for the sins of all 
my many fishing coats. 





And. Oh! 








The Call to the Out-of-Doors. 


I’ve thought oftentimes when the air was clear, and a colorful vision stood 
Arrayed on the dawn’s panoramic screen so convincingly grand and good, 
“What would I not give for the skill to paint and enshrine this vision so fair’ 
So another heart bowed down might find a solace and blessing there?” 


If I had the skill to paint the dissolving tints of the sky, 
Or the magic lights in the mountain stream so they never might fade or die, 
But would ever remain thru the circling years of Time’s dissolving shores, 
The mute appeal of a friendly hand—the call of the Out-of-Doors. 


J. A. DUNGAN, M.D. 
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the season I left it at some forgotten 
boarding place. I wonder what Cat- 
skill farmer has ‘‘dratted it’’ and 
cussed it since? 

The ideal fishing coat should have 
no lining. It should be waterproof 
enough to protect its occupant thru a 
heavy shower. It should be of such 
material that trout flies will not hitch 
into the meshes of the cloth and at the 
same time it should not be harsh to 
the touch and unyielding to body 
movements. There should be a proper 
number of good-sized pockets. It 
should be neat and natty in appear- 
ance. The buttons should be of fair- 
ly large size, so as to securely hold the 
buttonholes in wind and storm. Final- 
ly, and of considerable importance, it 
should have a rear pocket large enough 
for earrying a small packet of lunch 
or a rolled-up gossamer rubber coat. 

Corduroy as a material for fishing 
coats is pleasant to the hand, has 
amazing wearing qualities, does not 
eatch the flies, is satisfactory to the 
eye, and is pliable and comfortable. 
Then, too, eat-briars and dead twigs 
do not eatch into corduroy and for the 
many of us who have to watch our pen- 
nies, it can be said that this cloth is 
very reasonable in price. 

But, on the other hand, corduroy is 
one of the greatest absorbers of water 
known. A corduroy coat completely 
wet is the wettest garment imaginable. 
And in a cold rain, in the early fish- 
ing season in the mountains, soaked 
corduroy becomes the most frigid of 
frigid coverings. I shiver as I write. 
The very remembrance gives me the 
snuffles. So much for corduroy. 

In theory the material known as 
‘‘Dux-back’’ is almost perfect. It is 
said that coats of this cloth will resist 
a fairly heavy shower. This is true. 
But the material is a kind of closely- 
woven and light-weight canvas, and 
while it has its disadvantages, yet it 
also has its great merits. Flies, thorns 


and burrs do not stick in it, and its 
wearing qualities make it practically 
everlasting. One coat of this canvas, 
with any kind of care, should last a 
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fisherman for his lifetime, were he to 
rival in years that amazing salmon 
fisherman, Henry Jenkins, who died at 
the somewhat advanced age of over 
one hundred and fifty during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth! Before you 
charge me with what you have in mind, 
please consult any authoritative work 
on great longevity. 

Stout woolen ‘‘Tweed’”’ of a pleasing 
neutral tint makes a delightful fishing 
coat. Even when completely saturated 
it does not feel cold, and, unless of un- 
due weight, is not what can be called a 
‘‘hot cloth,’’ even under a midsummer 
sun. ‘‘But ‘‘Tweed’’ catches the flies 
most persistently and aggravatingly. 
Of a windy day you are digging out a 
fly with your pocket knife once in ev- 
ery ten minutes. Lounging on a porch 
of a fishing hostelry, and on the road 
or trail to and from the stream, 
‘‘Tweed’’ is perfect; but at the stream- 
side, as an occasioner of wicked words, 
it can be said to be devilish. 

When we consider this despairful 
question of fishing coats, the legend of 
the king who desired to be happy 
comes to mind. 

This king’s aged counselor told him 
that he would never be happy until he 
slept in ‘‘a happy man’s shirt.”’ 

So the king traveled all over his 
kingdom hunting and hunting for a 
happy man; but altho from time to 
time he heard of many, never a one 
did he dig up. All confessed that they 
could not be counted really and truly 
happy. ' 

Then one beautiful spring morning, 
riding out from one of his castles into 
the country, the king found his happy 
man. The merry fellow was kicking 
up his heels in the grass amid the wild 
flowers. The very twist of his mouth 
made the king smile. 

‘“‘You must sell me your shirt!’’ 
called out the king. 

Then the merry fellow nearly choked 
with laughter. He rolled around in the 
grass making such a funny figure in 
his tattered coat that the king him- 
self laughed in a way that he hadn’t 
laughed in years. 
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*‘He, he!’’ shouted the tattered fel- 
Iow, and ‘‘He, he!’’ came the echo 
from the king. 

‘*Sell you my shirt!’’ shouted the 
happy man. ‘‘Sell you my shirt!’’ and 
again he almost burst himself with 
laughter. 

‘*Yes,’’ laughed back the king, ‘‘Ten 
golden crowns for your shirt!”’ 

‘‘Oh, me, Oh my!’’ roared the happy 
man. “‘If you raise the price you’ll 
kill me—I haven’t had a shirt since I 
can remember. Ho, ho! Ha, ha!”’ 

It is said that the king right then 
and there learned his lesson. , 

It is to be hoped that he slashed the 
happy man across the back with his 
sword in the way they used to make 
knights and things and filled the 
shirtless fellow’s pockets with gold. 
Very likely, tho, the happy man was 
never as happy afterwards as he was 
shirtless and in his tattered old coat. 

It is hardly too much to say that the 
really happy fisherman is the coatless 
fisherman. Every coat seems to have 
its undesirable qualities. 

There is a little hope in a material 
that has lately been put on the market 
and is known as ‘‘forestry cloth.’’ This 
cloth is used by the United States gov- 
ernment for clothing for forest rangers 
and forest superintendents. It is 
claimed that this material has more of 
the advantages of the best corduroy, 
while it is as waterproof as cloth can 









be expected, and when saturated from 
a long-continued rain does not hold 
gallons and gallons. 

If any fisherman is ambitious as to 
his clothing, let him go to a good tailor 
and have made a coat of green ‘‘forest- 
ry cloth.’’ As the cloth is stout, it 
might be possible to dispense with a 
lining, a double thickness over the 
shoulders and half down the sleeves 
could be substituted for the usual pad- 
ding and horsehair internals. The coat 
should be provided with two generous 
pockets of the ‘‘patch’’ design toward 
the front and on both sides, with a 
breast pocket below each lapel. In my 
opinion, to these should be added a 
rear inside pocket, fairly deep and 
constituting a good two-thirds of the 
lower back. Such a coat would be 
somewhat expensive but would be 
worth in comfort and convenience a 
good deal more than it would cost. 

For myself, I hope some time to be 
able to afford a salaried and _ trust- 
worthy retainer, or ‘‘tail.’’ He will be 
expected to carry a great variety of 
coats, extra tackle, and  what-not. 
When I desire to be a really happy 
fisherman I shall go ecoatless; when 
the east rain beats cold upon me, | 
shall call for a_ stout ‘‘Cape Ann 
Slicker’’; under all conditions and at 
all times my coat shall fit the occasion 
to a nicety. Thus shall my paid ‘‘tail’’ 
suffer vicariously for the sins of all 
my many fishing coats. 





And. Oh! 





The Call to the Out-of-Doors. 


I’ve thought oftentimes when the air was clear, and a colorful vision stood 
Arrayed on the dawn’s panoramic screen so convincingly grand and good, 
“What would I not give for the skill to paint and enshrine this vision so fair! 
So another heart bowed down might find a solace and blessing there?” 


If I had the skill to paint the dissolving tints of the sky, 
Or the magic lights in the mountain stream so they never might fade or die, 
But would ever remain thru the circling years of Time’s dissolving shores, 
The mute appeal of a friendly hand—the call of the Out-of-Doors. 


J. A. DUNGAN, M.D. 
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No. 60—The Cloud-Woman. 


A woman hater is a 
man who does _ not 
care to become the 
silent partner in a 
twin factory. Perhaps 
he has other things to 
do than to sprinkle 
squalls and noiseless 
swear words over the 
nut shells on the 
floor between mid 





night and dawn. Not 
all men can best 


Chauncey Thomas. 


serve their race with their muscles and 
loins. Some do their best work with their 
heads, And the first necessity of the best 
brain work is freedom. This is of course 
just another way of saying “concentration.” 
No two or more elements in one’s life can 
be of equal importance, and if one’s brain 
work is made second to anything else, even 
to love and babies, then other brains easily 
outstrip it. The thinker must be free. Or 
stop thinking and become merely a muscle 
or a money machine. 

But two things are necessary to advance 
the race—mothers and thinkers. Father is 
a biological side issue, and one does not 
have to go very far down the evolutionary 
scale when he disappears entirely, As | 
have said before in these Campfire Talks, 
the female is the mainline; the male is but 
a detached organ of the female, whose three 
functions, to feed, fertilize and fight, are all 
subordinate to the creative function of the 


female. But all this applies as well to the 
other animals as it does the human spe- 
cies, The one difference between man and 
the others is the thinker, Would that | 
could word it as well as does he who penned 


the following lines, for the gift of verse is 
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not mine. I do not know his name, or ji 
would gladly give it here: 


THE THINKER 


Back of the beating hammer 

3v “which the steel is wrought, 
3ack of the workshop’s clamor 

The Seeker may find the Thought, 
The Thought that is ever master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel. 


The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with lusty blows, 
But back of him stands the Thinker, 
The clear-eved man who knows; 
For into each plow or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the brains of labor, 
Which gives the work a soul. 


Back of the motor’s humming, 
Back of the bells that sing, 

Back of the hammer’s drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 

There is the eye which scans them 
Watching thru stress and strain, 

There is the mind which plans them 
Back of the brawn, the Brain. 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust, 
But back of them stands the Schemer 
The Thinker who drives things thru, 
Back of the job—the Dreamer 
Who’s making the dream come true. 


Altho it violates some of our dearest and 
most poetic rules of eugenics—which “sci 
ence” was perhaps created by dears for 
poetic reasons?—yet the cold iron fact re- 
mains that the better the mind the poorer 
the young. Hence the lack of great men’s 
sons on the rolls of honor in the world. 
What became of the sons of Alexander, 
Cesar, Newton, Shakespeare, Napoleon, 
Wagner, Washington—and we will not men- 
tion certain men living for fear of libel. 
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Che fact of the matter is that thinking is 
one thing, breeding is another. The two 
seldom if ever go together for the best re- 
Theory aside, where are the exam- 
ples in history if I am wrong? 


sults. 


The thinker is necessarily analytical, and 
as a mental habit he analyzes every woman 
who attracts his attention. And in her he 
finds all the world-old traits that make the 
human race—and sometimes he finds the 
Cloud-Woman. When he is young he expects 
to find her in some one form, but as the 
years roll along he comes to know that she 
looks at him for an instant from the old 
woman at the news stand, mumbling over 
her pennies, then he sees her no more for 
months. Suddenly she beams at him from 
over a violin, and vanishes. Again she comes 
in the garb of a nurse, bending over one 
with a glass of water. The negress holding 
her black babe over which the iron tires of 
the ice-wagon have passed, from those hot, 
wild eyes again looks forth the Cloud-Wom- 
an—and then she is gone. But she is never 
long in one body, at least to the thinker. 
Coolly he calls her a “quality’—for want of 
a better term, perhaps?—but some men find 
her in the flesh all life long, or, what is 
probably more true, in their loving imagina- 
tion. But to them it is the same thing, of 
course. An illusion that is not discovered 
remains a fact. 

But be all that as it the Cloud- 
Woman lives, To some in one body, to 
most only in hopeless dreams, and to fewer 
yet in, if not in all, at least in some women 

coming, looking, even speaking now and 
then—then the Cloud-Woman is gone. And 
before him stands, sits or lies the female 
of his species. “And Bridget O’Grady and 
the Colonel’s lady are sisters under their 
skins.” 

The curious thing is that the Cloud-Wom- 
an may be in Bridget O’Grady and not inthe 
Colonel’s lady. Or she may be in both, or in 
neither. The Cloud-Woman is no respecter 
of social position, nor of morals, age nor 
race. I have known her good, bad and in- 
different, She laughs from one face, just 
for an instant, pities, perhaps but once in a 
lifetime, from another face, yearns from an 
other, and commands from another. She is 
the hope of the race, is the Cloud-Woman. 


may, 
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Some call her the Angel of Mercy, but all 
the Angels of Mercy or anything else I ever 
saw were prone to discuss fashions in wing 


feathers, and to sit down and figure out 
whether Smith or Jones would make the 
most profitable and easily managed hus- 
band. But here too the Cloud-Woman 
glances out when least looked for, and then 
vanishes into the conventional or the com- 
monplace. 

I knew the Cloud-Woman once to walk 
thirteen miles thru the prairie night, armed 
only with a revolver, in Indian days, to 
find her man, who she felt was pinned 
down by a load of logs. The Cloud-Woman 
started and the Cloud-Woman walked those 
miles, byt the Cloud-Woman did not arrive 
at the comfortable camp where Chris was 
snoring in his horse-blankets. A thoroly 
mad talking-machine arrived in that camp, 
and Chris has remembered that night for 
over fifty years. I don’t blame her. She 
was right. But thru the night went th 
Cloud-Woman. 

There are 
Take one by the shore of a frozen lake, 
sheltered from the wind by a bank and a 
tree of willow. Again may I use the words 
of another, who tells it better than I can? 


campfires and campfires. 


ONLY THE FIRE, AND YOU, AND I 
William George Gardner. 
A ruddy glow in the air above, 
The leaping flames of the campfire bright; 
The curling spiral of fragrant smoke, 
Losing itself in the depths of night. 
Around us, half seen thru the velvet dusk, 
A deeper black in the night’s black pall, 
Towering up until lost to sight, 
Loom the great pines like a shadow-wall. 
The snap and crackle of burning wood, 
The cricket’s chirp and the night-bird’s cry, 
The gurgling stream, and the sighing pines. 
And the murmuring wind in the tree-tops 
high— 
Oh, this is the life I love to live! 
Close to our Mother Nature’s heart; 
With the dusky night, and the camp-fire 
bright, 
And the thought that I am of earth, a part! 
Under us both, the warm, brown sod; 
Over us both, the starlit sky; 
Lonely, yet calm with the peace of God, 
And only the fire, and you, and I! 


Yes, That is good. But nothing lasts 
forever, and life itself is constant change. 
The note of the night-bird is sweet to the 
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drowsy ear, the odor of pine and hemlock 
and eye-closed flowers scent the camp and 
all the mountain sides. All is still—and 
then? What is that? To some it comes as 
the hoarse roar from off the sea as the 
liner rolls for the Southern Cross; to some 
it is the bugle call or the earth-pulsing 
tramp of infantry with the rattle of side- 
arms, and to others it is the call of— 


THE MIDNIGHT TRAIN. 
Les Wallace. 


Ever felt its siren spell, a-calling, calling 
you— 

The far-flung whistle of the midnight train, 
*‘A-whoo-woo!”’ 


When the silver stars are gleaming 
And the mellow moon is beaming, 
And the weary world’s a-dreaming, 

And the summer winds are still— 
Oh, have you heard it calling? 
Across the night air falling 
Like a weird spell enthralling, 

Calling over vale and hill? 


Almost beyond enduring 

Throbs the wanderlust alluring— 

Fancy’s golden dream conjuring 
Wondrous scenes beyond the dawn— 

And the gaunt cliffs, bleak and dreary, 

Fling back an echo eerie, 

Like an insistent query: 
“Why linger? Follow on!” 

In the dusky distance dying, yet still faint 
ly calling you— 

The ghostly whistle of the midnight train, 
‘‘A-whoo-woo!”’ 


And when that comes I must “Go, go 
away, on the other side the world I’m over- 
due,” for the Cloud-Woman is herself a 
daughter of the Red Gods, and when they 
call a man must go. And perhaps the rea- 
son why he must go, for go he must, is to 
find the Cloud-Woman herself? Elusive? 
He has chased her thru the ages. From 
the warm mud of the tropic seas on down 
the sons he has chased her to the very 
winged woman of his religious dreams, the 
angels of brush and pen and music who 
live not on any earth—and he will follow 
her thru all eternity. No one man can 


write about her, so I must borrow freely, 
and this phase of her has never been done 
better than in that famous poem— 


EVOLUTION. 
Langdon Smith. 


When you were a tadpole and I was a fish, 


In the Paleozoic time, 
And side by side on the ebbing tide, 
We sprawled thru the ooze and slime, 
Or skittered with many a caudal flip 
Thru the depths of the Cambrian fen, 
My heart was rife with the joy of life, 
For I loved you even then. 


Mindless we lived and mindless we loved, 
And mindless, at last, we died; 

And deep in the rift of the Caradoc drift, 
We slumbered side by side. 

The world turned on in the lathe of time, 
The hot lands heaved amain, 

Till we caught our breath from the womb 

of death, 

And crept into life again. 


We were Amphibians, scaled and tailed, 
And drab as a dead man’s hand; 
We lolled at ease ’neath the dripping trees 
Or trailed thru the mud and sand, 
Croaking and blind, with our three-clawed 
feet 
Writing a language dumb, 
With never a spark in the empty dark, 
To hint at a life to come. 


Yet happy we lived and happy we loved, 
And happy we died once more; 
Our forms were rolled in the clinging mold 
Of a Neocomian shore. 
The wons came and the eons fled 
And the sleep that wrapped us fast 
Was riven away by a newer day, 
And the night of death was past. 


Then, light and swift, thru the jungle trees 
We swung in our airy flights, 

Or breathed the balms of the fronded palms 
In the hush of the moonless nights. 

And oh, what beautiful years were these, 
When our hearts clung, each to each, 

When life was filled and our senses thrilled 
In the first faint dawn of speech. 


Thus life by life, and love by love, 
We passed thru the cycles strange; 

And breath by breath and death by death, 
We followed the chain of change; 

Till there came a time in the law of life 
When over the nursing sod 

The shadows broke and the soul awoke 
In a strange, dim dream of God. 


I was thewed like an Auroch bull, 
Had tusks like the great cave bear. 
And you, my sweet, from head to feet 
Were gowned in your glorious hair. 
Deep in the gloom of a fireless cave, 
When the night fell o’er the plain 
And the moon hung red o’er the river bed, 
We mumbled the bones of the slain. 
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{ flaked a flint to a cutting edge 
And shaped it with brutish craft; 

| broke a shank from the woodland dank 
And fitted it, head to haft. 

Then I hid me close in a reedy tarn, 
Where the Mammoth came to drink; 

Thru brawn and bone I drove the stone 
And slew him upon the brink. 


Loud I howled thru the moonlit waste; 
Loud answered our kith and kin; 

From West and East to the crimson feast 
The clan came trooping in; 

O’er joint and gristle and padded hoof 
We fought and clawed and. tore, 

And cheek by jowl, with many a growl, 
We talked the marvel o’er. 


I carved that fight on a reindeer bone, 
With rude and hairy hand; 

[ pictured his fall on the cavern-wall, 
That men might understand. 

For we lived by blood and the right of 

might 

Ere human laws were drawn— 

And the Age of Sin did not begin 
Till our brutal tusks were gone. 


And that was a million years ago, 
In a time that no man knows; 

Yet, here, tonight, in the mellow light, 
We sit at Delmonico’s— 

Your eyes are deep as the Devon springs, 
Your hair is dark as jet; 

Your years are few, your life is new, 
Your soul untried, and yet— 


Our trail is on the Kimmeridge clay 
And the scrap of the Purbeck flags; 
We have left our bones in the Bagshot 

stones 
And deep in the Coraline crags. 
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Our love is old and our lives are old, 
And death shall come again; 

Should it come today, what man may say 
We shall not live again? 


God wrdéught our souls from the Tremadoc 
beds 
And furnished them wings to fly; 
He sowed our spawn in the world’s dim 
dawn 
And I know it shall not die; 

Tho cities have sprung above the graves 
Where the crook-boned men made war, 
And the ox-wain creaks o’er the buriec 

caves 
Where the mummied mammoths are. 
Then, as we linger at luncheon here, 
O’er many a dainty dish, 
Let us drink anew to the time when you 
Were a tadpole and I was a fish! 


Perhaps. And then again re-incarnation, 
which is the basis of many religions, espe 
cially in Asia, perhaps reincarnation is 
but inherited racial memories, existing in 
the brain for generations till the echoes are 
awakened by some sight long-forgotten by 
our oldest grandfather. And the whole 
soul, or mind, did not live before in other 
bodies, but only certain brain cells lived, 
just what was recalled and nothing more 
No one knows, but such is the most like 
ly explanation, 

But be all this as it may, whether it is 
by open camp-fire, in midnight train, or at 
Delmonico’s, back of every thought of the 
thinker, the van-star of every act of man 
kind, is that quintessence of adorable fem- 
ininity—The Cloud Woman. 





to subscribe for the paper. 
insisted on getting the receipt. 


said: ‘“‘Me die some time. 
been good Indian. I say yes. 


receipt? I no have it. 
receipt! ’”’—Exchange. 





Safety First. 


An Oklahoma editor tells of an old Indian that came into his office 
The editor took the money, then the Indian 
wanted a receipt. The editor tried to talk him out of it, but Mr. Indian 
After making it the editor wanted to 
know why he was so persistent about wanting a receipt. 
Go to big gate and Saint Peter ask if I 

He say, did you pay debts? 
He say, did you pay editor for paper? 
I have to run all over hell to find you and get 


The Indian 


I say yes. 


I say yes. He say, where is 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 
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He will gladly answer 


any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angiing spurtsiausnip, to which tnis depart- 
ment is devoted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 
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Letter No. 292.—A Further Discussion of 
Muskie Casting. 


Editor Angling Department:—I thank 
you very much for your good letter re 
muskie casting baits. (See February Out- 
door Life, Letter No. 285.) Now, I do not 
want to bore you with another letter when 
you must receive so many along the same 
line, so, if you wish, you may throw this in 
the wastepaper basket and I will still be in 
your debt. You may have solved the prob- 
lem why so many muskies are poor.y 
hooked when you say that they do not rise 
to a cast bait as fearlessly as they do to 
one trolled. You speak of the shadow of 
the boat, ete., as a deterrent. Surely in 
trolling, the boat passes over the ground 
within a few seconds of the spoon, so that 
the fish must, in at least a majority of 
cases, be disturbed by the boat. Further- 
more, my experience has not shown that 
the fish are overly shy. I have frequently 
seen them follow the spoon to within a few 
feet of the boat and strike just as the spoon 
was being taken from the water. Indeed, 
this has been a very common experience 
with me. I have on a number of occasions 
had a fish follow the bait to the boat, and 
then by dangling the bait backward and 
forward within a few feet of the side of the 
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boat, induce the fish to strike savagely; 
this has occurred not only in wild water, 
but also in much-fished lakes. A few years 
ago at Dorset, Minn., which as you know, 
is a much-fished territory, I got a twenty- 
five pound fish in a curious way. The fish 
followed the spoon clear up to the boat, 
and when the lure was taken out of the 
water I could see the fish almost below 
me. I dropped the spoon-hook, and it was 
grabbed instantly. So I succeeded in tak- 
ing my largest fish. Since then I have had 
the same thing happen four or five times 
with smaller fish. Of course I agree with 
you in general that strikes near the boat 
are less productive than those a little fur- 
ther off, and believe this due usually to 
the fact that the fish is a bit scared of the 
boat. The same thing is true in salmon 
fishing. I do not agree with you that 
muskie are unusually shy. My experience 
with the wooden minnow has been limited. 
as I have always feared to use those lures 
for ‘lunge, owing to the fact that after 
hooking the fish—-during the play—the ex- 
tra hooks on the minnow are so apt to get 
caught in weeds or elsewhere. However, 
such experience as I have had has been that 
the spoon has secured more strikes than 
the minnow. I have not had much troubie 
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casting the spoon, tho of course, it is not 
as “sweet” to handle as is a minnow, but 
by using a six-ounce, rather stiff, five-foot 
rod, I experience little trouble getting out 
fifty-five or sixty-five feet. I ordinarily use 
an oval spoon, two or two and one-fourth 
inches long, weighing about an ounce and a 
fourth. As ‘I told you in my former letter, 
my trouble has not been in getting strikes, 
but in holding the fish afterwards. For 
he last.two years I have angled in a coun- 
try offering an excellent field for boat-fish- 
ng, as twenty or thirty ‘lunge strikes can 


be secured on one or two of the lakes 
almost any day, tho the fish run rather 
small. There I have had a good chance to 


compare the relative merits of trolling and 
casting, as my guide is a good and expert 
fisherman. When going against the wind 
and the paddling is hard, he trolls while I 
cast; he lands as many or more fish than 
I, but I have at least three strikes to his 
one I am in entire accord with you when 
vou say that no fish will “spit” out the 
hook more easily than a muskie. With the 
jack, upon the other hand, which has a 
mouth one would think very similar to the 
muskie, there is no trouble on this score. 
So I am inclined to think it must be some- 
thing in the way in which a muskie takes 
the lure. Thank you for the suggestion re- 
garding minnows; I shall try them out at 
the first opportunity. One of the most 
“taking” lures used by me is the Heddon 
natural-colored crab. Like you I have al- 
ways found most of the lunge lures too 
large for pleasant casting, furthermore I 
believe that lunge will strike a good-sized 
bass lure quite as readily as a larger min- 
now, I hope you will pardon this long let- 
ter but there is so little literature upon 
lunge-casting, and il is, as you and I have 
discovered, a much better game than troll- 
ing. I am delighted to hear that you are 
going to give us a series of articles on 
muskie fishing. Allow me to congratulate 
you upon the excellence of your department. 
| always read your fishing articles wita 
great pleasure and profit.—C. C. N., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

To answer you adequately and fully can 
only be done by a campfire, or while wait- 
ing for reluctant muskie to attack. You 
have undoubtedly heard the story of the 
man who quoted to an unmarried lady of 
uncertain years, with whom he was having 
un argument: “A woman convinced against 
her will is of the same opinion still,’ and 
eceived the somewhat disconcerting reply: 
l’d like to see the man who could con- 
ince a woman!” So I am not convinced 
iat the muskie is not an ultra-shy fish. 
he reason he pauses, after following the 
ire to the boat’s side, is because he is in- 


timidated by the black shadow which he 


in not understand; then, when the hook 
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is suddenly splashed in front of him, un- 
less he has caught a glimpse of movement, 


he attacks, having forgotten the boat. The 
habit of following the hook is that of the 
great northern pike, always, and as _ the 
muskie is a pike, I can see no reason why 
he, too, should not do so, tho with me it is 
unusual, You speak of your guide’s catch- 
ing more muskie while trolling than«you 
do while casting. To my mind the reason 
is that the trolling hook moves more slow- 
ly. We all reel in too fast. You will note 
that more muskie end pike are taken just 


as the boat’s course is changed or when 
coming about, simply because the lure 
slows up. Ihave seen a largemouth follow 


a lure or bait to the boat’s side and actu- 
ally wait for it to appear again. We are 
undoubtedly agreed regarding the size of 
minnows,—they should be smaller and with 
less hooks. I have one, produced by a 
well-known tackle house, which possesses 
no less than five trebles, or fifteen single 
hooks! Enough to disturb the shade of 
Izaak Walton, surely! By “jack” do you 
mean wall-eyes or pickerel? Both go by 
the same name. I am surprised that you 
have found the “crab wriggler’ a good 
muskie bait, for surely the pike family is 
not addicted to a crab diet, tho I do not 
know that the fish would object to a crab 
if hungry, or even to a tin can or empty 
“bait” bottle.—O. W. S. 
Letter No. 293.—A Rainbow and an 
Invitation. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You will remem 
ber that I invited you to come out here in 
September and I would take you out where 
the big rainbows live? Well, you could not 
come, so my friend J, P. Wall and I went 
out to same water we fished last year. We 
left here September sth and arrived at the 
bank of that famous stream about an hour 
before dark. I caught two rainbow trout 
within half an hour that measured 30 inches 
each. I will not tire you with the details of 
the trip but will sum it up by saying that 
there were four in our party and we 
caught twelve trout, of which four were 30 
inches long and none under 27 inches. We 
fished Saturday and came home on Sunday. 
This catch was exhibited at Piper & Taft 
sporting goods store and were admired by 
thousands of people. We did not photo- 
graph our catch as we should have done, 
but I inclose a photo showing Mr. Wall and 
four trout that he caught from where he 
stands. The second picture shows myself 
standing on a log that projected into a lake 
we passed on our way to the fishing ground. 
I wish to renew that invitation and again 
invite you to come out next September and 
if I am still alive and able to make thetrip 
we will surely go, and if we do, I hope to 
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see you land a 37-inch rainbow trout.—O. C. 
F., Seattle, Wash. 

I have your kind favor and certainly am 
glad that you and Mr. Wall had such a 
grand trip. To think that I was invited 
on this trip and could not go is depressing 
in the extreme, but I am going to make 
that trip with you SOME time and hope 
that I can be out that way next September 
and go with you. I have never yet caught 
a rainbow trout larger than about two 
pounds in weight, so you can see what a 
thrill it would be for me to catch one of 
even 27 inches in length—9J. A. M. 


Letter No. 294.—What Became of the 
Trout? 


Editor Angling Department:—I am a 
most ardent follower of your fishing arti- 
cles, especially those having to do with 
bait casting. I am coming for a bit of in- 
formation and shall be much pleased if 
you can help out as you usually do. I have 
a permanent camp at Island Pond in New 
Hampshire, The bass fishing at this place 
is very good for the section. As my outfit 
contains samples of almost everything in 
the way of lures that will float or sink you 
can just bet that from now on until the 
season opens once more I will have a con- 
tinuous attack of jumping toothache. About 
three years ago our pond was stocked with 
lake trout and up to date, after carefu! 
watching and diligent inquiries, I have 
failed to hear of any trout being taken. 
Can you tell me how to wake them up? 
Now this is the information I am mostly 
after. I am considering the purchase of a 
Mullins steel duck boat of the Bustle style, 
the one with air chambers on each side, for 
trolling and casting (I cast sitting). Is the 


boat steady enough for my purpose? I will 
shortly have a few photos of my tackle and 


will forward you one. My outfit is valued 
at one hundred heavy bones, and my wife 
knows it, too! Hope we may meet at the 
bass factory some day.—J. M. G., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


I thank you for your kind words regard 
ing my fishing dope and only hope I ha!f 
deserve them. You will be glad to know 
that I am organizing my casting advice 
into shape for book publication. As to your 
trout proposition am afraid that I can not 
be of much aid, the distance is so great and 
there- are so many elements entering into 
the problem. I have known of a number ot 
cases like it. Here we have an ideal trout 
stream—cold water, rapids and shaded pools 
—which has been stocked a number oi 
times with brook trout fry. Tho I hav: 
heard tales of large catches being mad: 
by some barefoot boy with cheek of tan, ye! 
always when run down there has been no 
foundation for the yarns. Just why, I d 
not know. Are there pickerel in your lake’ 
Is there plenty of food? It is a question 
for you to take to your state fish commis 
sioner, As to the steel boat you mention, | 
can see no reason why the boat in question 
would not be ideal for your purposé. Th 
only objection I have to the steel boat i 
its noise, a careless rod or oar rattling lik 
all possessed, Here is hoping that th 
coming season will render you good fishin; 
and if there are “lakers” in your wate! 
that you may take them.—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 295.—On Salt Water Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—I read an 
see many articles regarding fresh wate 
fishing in your magazines, but fail to di 
cover much information regarding salt wé 
ter angling, therefore attempt to remed 
the defect. Photo No. 1 shows a twenty) 
five pound striped bass which was caugh 
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n the Elkhorn Slough, a confluent of Mon- 
rey Bay about seventeen miles north of 
he town of Monterey. There was one bass 
aught here which weighed forty-eight 
pounds. A market fisherman caught it 
everal years ago. This twenty-five pound- 
r was caught with live fish bait on acom- 
ion bamboo casting rig. Photo No. 2, a 
wo-hours’ catch made along the sand beach 
ear the mouth of the slough. The photo is 
f that part of the slough where the catch 
vas made, The striped bass here are 
mostly all good size and are exceedingly 
ively and fat. Live bait is used mostly for 
still fishing at night. This catch was made 
vhile trolling from the motor-boat shown 
n the photo. We find the Kewell-Stewart, 
Knowles automatic striker and Jamison’s 
red and white weedless mascot to be the 
most successful artificial bass baits in 
these waters. Owing to the abundance of 
natural food we find it very difficult to 
coax the bass to take our baits even tho 
the fish are as plentiful as herring at 
times. Photo No. 3, a twenty-three and 
me-half pound halibut caught with a Ke- 
well-Stewart spoon along the sand beach 
shown in Photo No. 2. The large halibut 
are quite scarce here, altho five-pounders 
are rather plentiful. As the photos show, 
the common bamboo surf-casting rig is used 
in trolling also. They are quite an advan- 
take when landing a big fighting bass that 
tries to snag the line on the motor-boat’s 
propeller. We also find them to be quite 
necessary for keeping the lines apart, ani 
out of the boat’s wake when trolling with 
two lines at once. The striped bass have 
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increased wonderfully in these waters the 
past several years. Owing to the scarcity 
of motor boats here which are suitable for 
trolling, and the labor of rowing, there are 
comparatively few anglers fortunate enouga 
to enjoy the sport.—B.V., Moss, Calif 





Letter No. 296.—A Rejoinder. 


Editor Angling Department:—Just read 
letter in Outdoor Life from a party in Aus 
tralia or out that way somewhere. (It was 
New Zealand. See December, 1916, maga 
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zine, p. 571.—O. W. S.) The writer seemed to 
think that you hadtohavea telegraph pole 
in order to land a good fish. Nothing 
would suit me better than to tackle a ten- 
pound rainbow on my old nine-foot three- 
inch four-ounce rod.. I’m betting I’d get 
him and not break my rod either, Last 
year some of our boys went to Frisco to the 
tournament, then on a little salmon trip up 
near Tacoma, where they saw a Walter 
Mansfield—think that was the name—land 
a forty-pound salmon on a six-ounce rod. 
That’s big enough. Say, I don’t believe 
those foreign, pot-bellied rainbow are much 
on the fight, anyway.—W. J. J. Chicago. 
Thanks, Mr. J., for coming to my sup- 
port. I, too, would willingly go up against 
any rainbow with my DeLuxe steel or fa- 
vorite split bamboo. My correspondence 
with the writer of the article to which you 
refer has been one of the most enjoyable 
events of the past year. While we do not 
agree on tackle we agree on the attract- 
ivity of our sport. If I got nothing more 
out of my Fireside work, the pleasant cor- 
respondence would amply repay me for the 
effort expended.—oO. W.S. 


Letter No. 297.—Stone Fly Nymphs Good 
Fish Bait. 


A friend of ours brought in a little vial 
containing some dobsonlike specimens and 
a letter from the entomological department 
of Cornell University, to which he had sent 
samples for identification. We append the 
letter: “Your bottle came promptly to 
hand and I have just had time to examine 
its contents. The species is apparently 
Pteronarcys californica. (We let the office 
boy pronounce it.—Ed.) Of course it is not 
a dobson at all, but a stonefly, one of the 
largest of the family, tho these nymphs are 
not fully grown. .-I have heard from sev- 
eral other places in the West that stone- 
flies are as valuable bait for anglers, as they 
are in New Zealand where, according to 
Hudson, they form a considerable propor- 
tion of the food of the fishes that dwell in 
the rapid streams.”—J. G. Needham, Pro- 
fessor of Entomology. 

Perusal of the foregoing recalled to the 
angling editor’s mind certain bits of stone- 
fly information gathered by him in his col- 
lege days when he had serious thoughts of 
becoming an ento-something or other, As 
he remembers the stonefly family is not a 
larg one as insect families go, being con- 
prised of something less than a hundred 
species. In that new book of Rhead’s, 
“American Trout Stream Insects,” there is 
a really good picture of the insect, Like 
the dobson, the larve are aquatic and 
found under stones in running water. The 
flies are seen along trout streams in early 
spring, and the cast-off skins of the nymphs 
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or pup are found sticking to stones and 
logs almost everywhere. There can be no 
good reason why the nymphs should not 
prove “good bait,” for I doubt very much 
that a fish would stop to enquire whether: 
or not a given black flatheaded hellbende: 
was a true dobson or not.—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 298.—A Big Columbia River 
Sturgeon. 
Editor Angling Department:—Herewith 
send you the photo of a sturgeon, caught by 
Mr. Phil Edwards, of Camas, Wash., on No 


vember 26th, in the Columbia River. This 
gigantic fish measured eleven feet and 


three inches, was sixty-four inches in cir 
cumference and weighed 750 pounds. It 
contained 127 pounds of caviar valued at 
35 cents per pound in the raw state. The 
fish was sold to a Portland, Ore., firm for 
$87.50. Talking with Mr. Edwards, he said 














A COLUMBIA RIVER STURGEON. 


Length, 11 ft. 3 in.; girth, 64 in.; weight, 750 It 
Caught by P,. Edwards. Photo by W. D. Strah! 
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A MAGAZINE 


“IT have followed the river for thirty years, 
beginning to fish when only twelve years 
old. I have caught many sturgeon in my 
life and have caught twelve during the past 
year, of varying sizes, some of them quite 
large. Two of them measured ten feet six 
inches, and two others were much over 
nine feet. This last one, of which the photo 
was made, is the largest I ever caught, and 
the largest I ever saw. I caught this one 
with a regular sturgeon hook and a three 
sixteenth line, baiting with a piece of salt 
salmon, The sturgeon feds along the shal- 
lower Waters of the river on the spawn ol 
other fish, and such food as it finds in the 
muddy banks; it has a very flexible snout 
and can extend it greatly and withdraw it 
to a mere blunt projection as seen in the 
picture. With this snout, it is able to feed 
along the weedy or mossy shallows and 
thus secure food it otherwise could not 
reach. So far as I know, this last catch 
of mine is the biggest sturgeon ever cap 
tured in these waters. I landed it in forty 
minutes in spite of the fact that both my 
arms are partially paralyzed, and then | 
stunned it with a small axe and towed it 
across the river with a small rowboa* 
where it took four men to lift it out of 
the water. The fish was hung up with a 
block and tackle and hung there till the 
next day, when it was shipped to Portland. 
There was life still in the fish when its 
head was cut off, as, at the moment when 
the head was severed, it stuck out its snout 
and then drew it in.’”’—W. D. Strahl, Van- 
couver, Wash. 

This certainly is an unusual fish. And 
to think that a few years ago, compara- 
tively speaking, the salmon fishermen were 
in the habit of throwing away sturgeon as 
worthless! One can easily realize what 
havoc such a #tish would make of a net. No 
wonder the netters hated them when they 
were considered worthless. Jordan and 
Evermann state that this particular species 
of sturgeon (by the way, they catalogue 
eight), attains a weight of 1,000 pounds, 
tho the average runs much lower. To 
quote: “‘Formerly very large sturgeon were 
not uncommon in the Columbia River, at 
Gray’s Harbor and elsewhere on our Pa- 
cific Coast, but the average size of those 
caught now probably does not exceed five 
feet in length and 125 pounds in weight. 
I remember seeing a Great Lakes fish once 
that weighed 113 pounds, and I thought that 
was large. Who can go this fortunate fisn- 
erman one better?—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 299.—A Trout Problem. 


Editor Angling Department Having 
been a subscriber to Outdoor Life for 
a number of years, I have taken much in- 
terest in your department, and have also 
found the advice very helpful. Can you sug 
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gest an answer to the following problem 
While hunting this fall I discovered a lit 
ile stream about two or three feet wide, 
just filled with native trout—more than | 
had ever seen before. Apparently the fish 
were spawning The first two I saw were 
lying side by side in shallow water, and 
they were beauties Each would have 
weighed in the neighborhood of a pound 
and a half, I should judge, It was a beau 
tiful day, the second week in November, 
tho we earlier had had some real cold, freez- 
ing weather. Where I saw the two fish just 
mentioned the stream rattled over rough 
ground, tho out in a nearby meadow there 
were plenty of fish. I followed the stream 
and discovered that it ran thru a swamp 
or boggy ground for two-thirds of a mile, 
where it finally emptied into a large, swift 
stream some twenty feet wide. I would like 
to know if you could tell me what part of 
the stream, or in which stream, to fish about 
the second week in April when our season 
opens. The stream is in the eastern part of 
Rensselaer County, near the Massachusetts 
line.—W. G. K., Rensselaer, N. Y 

Your experience was not unusual, tho 
perhaps somewhat late in the yvear, With 
us spawning is not delayed until the middle 
of November as a rule, tho I have found 
trout on the beds well along in the month 
after a warm fall. I am not surprised that 
you desired to get after those fish, for | 
have seen a certain small creek ‘“‘crowded 
full” of fish during spawning season, e’en 
tho fishing it early in the spring was as a 
rule fruitless Now [ can not be sure, for 
fishes’ habits vary in any two given streams 
but I venture the guess that you will be un 
able to take many fish from that little 
stream, unless in that swampy portion, un 
til well along in the middle of June, say, 
depending somewhat on the character of the 
spring. Until the water begins to warm | 
would look for fish in the larger stream in 
the deeper pools and eddies. The mouth 
of the little creek, if there is a pool in the 
larger stream, should be a good spot By 
ihe first of June, if the spring be forward, 
the trout will begin to mount the little 
creek: small fish first, then as the season 
progresses, larger ones. If anything like our 
Middle West streams, by the middle of July, 
and from then until the season closes, you 
should have great sport with big fish in the 
little creek. Now, all of the foregoing is 
more or less of a guess, but I have told you 
what obtains in like streams fished by me 
[ would ask nothing better than an oppor- 
tunity to have a try at that little creek of 
yours when the big fish begin to move up, 
feeling the urge of procreation—O. W.S 


Letter No. 300.—Did These Trout Lack Air? 


Editor Angling Department Last sum 


mer while fishing in the South Park coun 
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try, Colorado, I was casting from a very 
grassy bank and noticed a sucking sound 
close under the opposite bank. I wondered 
if frogs made that sound, and about con- 
cluded it was from a frog. However, on 
looking over, I saw a trout with his head 
almost out of the water. He seemed to be 
sucking around the grass which fell from the 
bank into the water. This trout seemed to 
be after something, and the sucking sound 
continued. Finally I imagined that the trout 
got scared, for it disappeared, but later 
I heard the same sound at another part of 
the stream, and saw another trout going 
thru the same maneuvers as the first. I 
should imagine these fish were about eight 
or ten inches long, as those we caught were 
of that length. These fish were of the na- 
tive variety. Time of the year, the middle 
of June.—J. A. M., Denver, Colo. 

I presume your fish were finding some 
sort of food either attached to the draping 
grasses or perhaps falling therefrom into 
the water. I know that trout—all fish as for 
that—feed upon the minutest forms of life. 
Perhaps if you had watched them carefully 
you would have discovered what it was they 
were “mouthing.” Upon the other hand, per- 
haps the fish were unwell, or, as we say of 
the aquarium denizens, “lacked air.’’ I have 
often watched fish which I have confined for 
study, and after the water has remained un 


changed for any length of time, they swim 
about “mouthing” the surface, making an 
audible sound. I have never seen wild fish 
act in that manner, however, unless suffer- 
ing from disease. A few years ago a certain 
trout stream much fished by me was filled 
with diseased fish, then often I would note 
What you have described. Probably the 
publication of your letter will bring out fur- 
ther information.—O. W. 


Letter No. 301.—An Unusual Wall-Eye. 


Editor Angling Department:—I enclose 
you a picture of myself and a 23-pound wall- 
eyed pike taken from Lake Kampeska near 
Watertown June last. We have some good 
fishing in these parts, but seldom take such 
pike on hook and line, or, indeed, in any 
way, for they are rare.—L, E. R., Brook- 
ings, S. D. 

You are very right when you say that 
such large pike are rare. While the wall- 
eye is not much of a fighter, the dogged 
borings of so heavy a fish must have kept 
you busy, especialiy if you employed a light 
rod. If a wall-eye’s stick-to-it-iveness was 
equal to his initial velocity, he would indeed 
prove a royal foeman, but as he soon gives 
up he is always a disappointment. You are 
to be heartily congratulated upon your splen- 
did catch. Who will be the next?—O. W.S. 


The Book of Modern Tackle 


Part |.—Artificial 


Lures. 


The First of Four Papers Upon the Subject, Being a Frank Discussion of the History and 
Development of Modern Artificial Lures, Vulgarly Known as Plugs. 


By O. W. Smith. 


As to who first succeeded in whittling 
out an artificial lure that would attract 
fish history sayeth not, Many individuals 
claim to have been the original discoverers 
of the “plug,” even as many communities 

claim to have been its 

iw ‘ > r af 4 
ANCIENT ne ane. Pg aegis 
HISTORY. 1e matter 18, while sed 
casting lure is a modern 
creation, artificial fish 
getters are very ancient. When discovered 
the Indians were capturing fish with un- 
baited hooks of bone. I shall never for- 
get watching an Indian several years ago 
take bass after bass with a bit of green 
willow twig, to which he had wired a heavy 
hook. I can whittle out a lure, using red 
willow for body, that will attract large 
trout or bass. How long such things have 
been used to attract and capture fish no 
man knoweth. However, ancient as arti- 
ficial lures are, it was not until the mul- 
tiplying reel was perfected, and the short 
casting rod came into being, that artificial 














bass lures reached perfection. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to unravel the twisted his- 
tory. 

Elsewhere I have told of the lad who ac- 
cidentally dropped the tablespoon over- 
board, and as with remorse he watched it 














A HOME-MADE PLUG. 


“ . . . I can whittle out a lure, using red willow 
for body, that will attract large trout or bass.” 
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dart and ricochet thru the water, he saw a 
large pike strike at it fiercely. That was 
the suggestion which resulted in the troll- 
ing spoon, Traveling along another road, 
a group of anglers were whittling out min- 
now shapes, and taking fish with the lures 
thus manufactured. Came the day when 
the two groups met, the spoon men and the 
minpow makers, The result was a combi- 
nation lure, a minnow-shaped body with 
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ject moving thru the wateris somethinggood 
to eat, tho I must also confess that some- 
times they seem to pur 




















WHY DO cn gy My Sid 
BASS rol al found “th e " elongate 
TO PLUGS? shape, that is, the min 
now-form, most attract 

ive. Why? s3ecause it more nearly simu- 
lates the minnow, one of the foods of the 
fish. Every angler has dis 

covered that it is almost use 

less to use artificial lures 


when the bass are lying deep, 
as in the middle of the day, 
get hence we cast early in the 
morning and again at eve- 
ning when the fish are feed 
ing on the _ shallows. Tho 
some anglers assert that the 
bass plunges at the lure be 








A FAVORITE TYPE. 
The result was a combination lure, 
with whirling blades fore and aft.”’ 


a minnow-shaped 


cause it interferes with its 
feeding, I am sure that the 
attack is made because the 


body a : 2 : 
= fish is hungry. It will be said 





whirling blades fore and aft. 


Later, quite recently, a ge- 
nius placed the whirling 
blades within an opening 


made in the body. There are 
blades of many shapes and 
forms, some being but metal 
fins attached fore and aft. 
All take fish; the anglers be- 
lieve some types more at- 














tractive than others, which is 
true; however, it should be 
added that under certain con- 











AN UNUSUALLY LONG BODY 
I have always found tne elongate form the most successful.”’ 
at once that fish are taken 


with undigested fish in their 
maws, indeed, even when 
the tails of late captures yet 
protrude from their mouths. 
Granted: but the _ live-bait 
fisherman, still fishing, re- 
port the same happenings. 
Obviously, in still- fishing 








A MODERN LURE 


A genius placed the whirling blades within an opening made 


in the body.” 


ditions even the most abused of lures will 
prove a fish-getter, while the favorite will 
fail, There are three elements always en- 
tering to the problem: First, the habitat 
and mood of the fish; second, the shape and 
color of the lure; third, the knowledge and 
skill of the angler. As to which is the more 
important I leave the angler to determine. 

Why do bass strike at the strange forms 
the casters affect? The answer is not easy. 
Personally I believe. that they think the ob- 





there is no compulsion of ex- 
citement. The bass will glut 
itself because it is a _ bass. 
We measure fish from a hu- 
man viewpoint, and I beg to 
remind you that it is a long journey from 
that lowly form to our present high estate. 
If we could place ourselves in the fish’s 
place, thinking (?) and seeing as does the 
fish, its ways might not prove so mys- 
terious. 

As already remarked in the preceding 
paragraph, I have found the elongate form 
the most successful. Now it is not an im- 
portant matter whether the small end or 
the large end go first, or whether one end 
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is larger than the other. The elongate 
form—the minnow shape—is the most at- 
tractive. Just glance over any representa- 
tive collection of TYures 
and you will at once dis- 
cover that 99 per cent 
are of this shape. Fur- 
thermore, almost as large a per cent are 
of the distinct minnow type, with glass 
eyes to add naturalness; while numbers 
have fins, either of metal or painted on the 
body. Regarding the importance of the 
eyes and fins I am not altogether sure tho 
‘| have carried on careful experiments for 
a number of years. To date my conclusion 
is that they are of little value. The long 
body will give better action in the water 
and lends itself admirably to hook attach- 
ment, and is therefore hereby recom 
mended. 





SHAPE. 











In the matter of hook attachment there 
isaunanimity of opinion among those at all 
acquainted with the habits of the fisn 
sought. Always the bass strikes from the 
side, retires to turn the minnow head fore- 





most before swallowing 
HOOKS, PO- eeccnd will ns sneak uP 
SITION OF. hind after the manner 





of pike and_ pike-perch. 
The rear hooks are al 
most useless so far as bass are concerned 
Striking from the side, if not impaled a: 
the instant of impact, he goes free. At 
least one manufacturer has demonstratea 
that a single hook upon either side the 
body is all that is required. There is no 
Axcuse or reason for the multiplicity of 
hooks one sometimes sees attached to a 
lure: I have several in my collection with 
five trebles, Think of it! Fifteen single 
hooks when two would serve every required 
purpose. More and more makers are com 





Naturally such an arrangement is some 
what more expensive but it is worth all it 
costs. The hook attachment should be se- 
cure, the hooks themselves of the _ best. 
Some anglers prefer a hook that will break 
before the line, then a snag loses part of 
its terrors for the lure itself is safe.  Al- 
ways the wise caster carries a spare treble, 
if he employes that style of lure, single or 
double hooks if they appeal to him. Oft- 

















SHOWING CONSTRUCTION 
I prefer to have the hooks attached to a 
center wire running thru the body of 
the hook.”’ 
times makers furnish their lures with the 
two styles of hooks, single and treble, some 
times with weed-guarded hooks also. 

The finish of the lure is of utmost im- 
portance, a cheaply-made, half-baked lure is 
a delusion and a gnare, do not invest in 
them. Over and over again thru my depart- 
ment in Outdoor Life I have urged the im- 
portance of good tackle 
and nowhere is the mat- 








FINISH. ter of greater moment 
than in the selection of 
lures, A good, well-finished lure can not be 


secured for a song, whether you sing rag 
time or oratorio. You must be willing and 
able to pay the price. Some- 











thing for nothing cannot be 
secured outside the advertis- 
ing pages of a second-class 
magazine. The enamel should 
be of the best quality, two or 
three coats, baked in. A sec- 
ond quality lure soon cracks 
and chips. I have lures in 
my tackle box which have 
withstood three seasons of 








FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


At least one manufacturer has demonstrated 
of a single hook upon either side the body.” 


ing to reduce the number of trebles, two 
being the usual number, often employing 
two double hooks instead of trebles. I am 
not altogether sure that a mere screw-eye 
screwed into the wooden body is a suffi- 
ciently sure method of attachment; I pre- 
fer to have the hooks attached to a center 
wire running thru the body of the lure. 


strenuous casting. I requir¢ 
good service from my fishing 
plugs, while others have 
chipped the first day out. Re 
member the purpose of the 
enameling is not simply to give a highly 
burnished finish, but to keep out the water. 
Once let a drop of moisture find entrance 
into the wood and it is all day with the lure. 
My advice to readers of these pages is, 
shun the cheap lures. Know what you 
want, Why you want it, and get the best. 
Much has been written, and more will be 


the feasibilily 
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written, upon the subject of color. Perhaps 
no two casters will ever agree regarding 
the matter, for few study the question from 
the same angle. Granted here that there is 
no single best color, for 
local conditions has ev- 
erything to do with it, 
certain hues are gener- 
ally more likely to prove attractive. If I 
were to be limited to a single color, as is 
well known by this time, I would without 
an instant’s hesitancy pick out the red 
and white combination. Of course here en.- 
ters the matter of local conditions, color 
of water, vegetation, bottom, as well as 
weather. Consequentially I desire a wide 
selection of hues in my tackle case unless 
I know absolutely what I am going up 
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questionable value because we do not know 
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and appeal to fish as 
they do to us even when 


that colors appear 











AN INTER- seen thru the same me- 
ESTING EX. dium, suggestive be- 
PERIMENT cause throwing some 
7 light upon color values 

in water. I made a con 

trivance by which I could study the lure 


from beneath the surface. Unless of very 
bright color, looking up thru the water, at a 


distance of four feet, the lure became a 
black spot simply. Getting a white lure 
against a black background, such as an 


overhanging bank or fringe of shade trees, 
Or a red lure, say, against the blue sky, 
caused the plug to stand out conspicuously. 
I found a vast difference between looking 

up at a lure, against the light, 











and looking down upon a 
lure, as from a boat, the light 
above. I was greatly sur- 
prised to find that the less 
conspicuous shades and col- 
ors were indistinguishable 
when seen thru the water 
from any great distance. In 
under-water lures I found it 
extremely difficult to differ- 
entiate between a_ yellow 
perch, colored to life, and the 
green minnow type, so com- 
mon on the market. Lengthy 
experiments have forced me 
to the conclusion that, as a 
rule, when bass are not tak- 
ing minnows it makes little 
difference whether or not the 
lure duplicates the prevalent 
food so long as it is handled 








BATTLE-SCARRED WARRIORS. 


“. . . I have lures in my tackle box which have withstood three 


seasons of strenuous casting.”’ 


against. However, as intimated, I think 
red and white, in combination, comes as 
near being the universal attractor as can 
be secured. Naturally I do not demand the 
same shape and color for deep fishing that 
I employ when “splattering” on the surface, 
all of which will be more or less thoroly 
gore ’into when we discuss the various 
types later on,—surface, surface-underwa- 
ter, underwater and weedless. 

I have been carrying on a series of ex- 
periments which I am willing to admit are 
of questionable value tho suggestive; of 


adroitly. Consequentially, so 
far as my observation goes, 
more depends upon the skill 
of the rodster than upon 
mere color. The reader may 
be somewhat surprised to find the writer 
coming to this conclusion, but it is the re- 
sult of lengthy experiments in many waters 
and under varying conditions. 

I have fished with men using pork-rind, 
while I employed the best of artificial 
lures, yet the porkers caught two fish to 
my one. How many bass will a pork-rind 
catch in twenty-four hours, if you just hang 
it over the side of a boat, think you? Sup- 
pose you try it? Pork-rind is a good lure. 
—I use the word advisedly—when kept in 
motion, Here is food for thought. 


Using the Red-Cross Packet. 
Being a Fully Illustrated Article Upon How to Set About the Repairing of Tackle. 
By O. W. Smith. 


If experience is the most valuable teacher, 
then the sooner we submit to her tutelage, 
have our 


the quicker we will lessons 





learned. Imean simply this—we must learn 
how to repair worn, damaged and broken 
tackle, by repairing; so we must to the 
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work at once. What matter if our first ef- 
forts are somewhat crude and unsatisfac- 
tory? In time skill will come to us. 

We will begin with the more simple op- 
erations, concluding with that difficult feat, 
splicing a broken joint. Perhaps the most 
simple repair is re-varnishing or re-shel- 
lacking. The angler should understand that 
the purpose of shellac 
and varnish is not sim- 
ply to add to the ap- 
pearance of the rod, but 
to render the joints im- 
pervious to _ moisture. 
Once let water seep in between the sec- 
tions of a split bamboo and it is only a 
question of time when the rod will break. 
There is no item in the care of tackle of 
greater importance than this—keep the rod 
well varnished, Buy your shellac and var- 
nish from reputable rod makers or tackle 
dealers, The best is none too good. Do not, 
unless somewhat experienced, attempt to 
make your own shellac. If you must buy 
varnish of other than tackle dealers, gev 
the very best coach varnish, There are 
two ways of proceeding, either you can re- 
move all the windings, sandpaper the rod 
smooth, using at the last only the finest of 
sandpaper, finishing up with silk or tissue 
paper; or you may, probably will, apply the 
shellac and varnish over the old windings. 
See to it, however, that all frayed and looss 
windings are replaced before applying var- 
nish. 

Select for varnishing a warm day and a 
warm room free from dust. Go over the 
rod carefully with a cloth on which has 
been sprinkled a few drops of benzine or 
gasoline to remove any dirt. Be sure that 
rod is absolutely clean. Begin with the 
top of the tip and work down, applying the 
varnish with a pencil brush, rubbing out 
well. Do not flow the varnish on, the re- 
sult will be a dauby appearing job. Take 
time to do the work in the very best man 
ner possible. When completed, hang the 
rod, or joints, in a warm room free from 
dust. The rod should be allowed to dry 
for three or four days, a week or ten days 
being better, tho much depends upon the 
weather, As to whether or not one should 
use both shellac and varnish will depend 
upon the condition of the rod. If well worn 
I should say employ both; if not use the 
varnish alone. If both are used, at least a 
week should intervene between coats. As 
to how many times a rod should be var- 
nished during a season will depend upon 
the use and weather to which subjected; or- 
dinarily a coat at the opening of the season 
should be sufficient. If used in the rain to 
any extent, two or three treatments should 
be administered. I once ruined a fine and 
expensive fly-rod tip by not taking care of 
it. Was in camp for two weeks of rainy 





VARNISHING 
AND SHEL. 
LACKING. 











weather, employing one rod and tip tho I 
had other rods with me. One day the sec- 
tions of bamboo let go—water had seeped 
in—and the tip folded. As I write, that 
loved tip hangs above my desk, a constant 
admonition to varnish. 

Did you ever pick up your rod in the 
spring, or after a long dry spell in mid-sum- 
mer, only to find the ferruies loose? That 
one should never attempt to cast with a 
rod with loose ferrules goes without say 
ing. The first step in re- 
REMOVING pairing is to remove the 
AND ferrules. Ifloose and un 
RESETTING pinned, that is an easy 
FERRULES. matter. When you have 
your rod made, ask the 
maker to leave out the 
ferrule pin, it serves no good purpose and 
often is a vexatious bit of metal, If your 
rod is supplied with ferrule pins, you must 
find and remove; it is the first step. About 
the only way is to push the pin in so that the 
ferrule will slip over, usually it is next to 
impossible to get hold of it and pull out. 
The ferrule removed, clean away all the old 
cement. Warm the end of the rod, the fer- 
rule and the cement, The flame of a match 
will do. Now apply the cement to the end 



































Upper Cut—Warming the ferrule with the flame 
of a match. Lower—Use the round-nosed pliers for 
removing ferrules; the square-nosed will ‘upset’ 
the edge. 


of the rod and pass the flaming match up 
and down, turning the rod the while until 
the cement is evenly distributed, now shove 
home the warm ferrule, That is all there 
is to it. With un-pinned ferrules can be 
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accomplished in a few moments. In re- 
moving ferrules the round-nosed pliers are 
very convenient, will not bend the fer- 
rule. Do not attempt to use the smal! 
square-nosed for the work, you will not only 
mar, but will also “up-set” the ferrule. 

In the great majority of cases when a 
joint breaks it breaks close up to a fer- 
rule. There is a reason for this, as will 
appear in the next paragraph. When a rod 
so breaks there is but one thing to do; re 
move the broken end and 





WHEN ROD replace ferrule. Usually 
BREAKS there is sufficient wood 
CLOSE UP protruding to offer the 
TO END OF flat-nosed pliers a hold. 
FERRULE. Holding with the pliers, 

pass the flame of a 











match around the fer- 
rule until the cement begins to bubble out, 
the ferrule will then slip off easily. To 
re-set you proceed as advised above. If 
too large, carefully reduce, using the file 

















Upper Cut—Sections ready for cement. Should 
be 5 ins. from a. to b. Lower—Cemented, clamped 
in vise and wound with fine copper wire at the 
ends. 


and knife, the latter as a scraper. If the 
ferrule is fastened with an obstinate pin, or 
for any reason refuses to give up the wood, 
you can always burn out. Heat a bit of 
wire—a knitting needle—until at white heat 
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and push against the wood, working from 
the center outward. Do not heat the fer- 
rule so as to discolor it. Let me say here, 
however, that I have been compelled to 
stick the ferrule right into the fire, when 
on a stream, without tools, and simply burn 
the wood out. Ruins the appearance of the 
ferrule, but it can be replaced with a new 
one later. 

Many an angler has noticed that after 
some years’ use his rod has become soft 
and characterless, and he has thrown it 
away as “worn out.” Had he examined the 
ends of the joints, removing the ferrules, 
the chances are that he 
would have found the 





CORRECT- sections without glue f 
ING “SOFT” i . a : 8! 0 at 
real o or iree inches. 





Just remove ferrules, 
re-glue, using the best 
glue procurable, or even rod cement on i 
pinch, replace ferrules and the rod will be 
as good as new. Probably the condition of 
the rod came about in the first place thru 
lack of attention in the matter of shellac 
I do not remember ever seeing the matter 
mentioned in the outdoor press and for that 
very reason give it here, feeling sure that 
the fraternity will thank me for the inform 
ation. 

Probably no single repair requires so much 
skill, patience and forethought as a splice 
Fortunate it is that seldom the rod breaks 
where a splice is necessary or possible, as 
already mentioned; nine times out of ten 
the joint breaks close 
up to a ferrule, where 
the wood can be re- 
moved. When a rod 
breaks in the middle of 
a joint—it has happened to me just once— 
there is but one thing to do until you can 
secure a new joint, splice. A good splice 
can not be made hastily or without tools. 
Get away from the water and its entice- 
ments. Forget all about fishing. This is 
absolutely essential to a good job. Re- 
move the windings for at least five inches 
—two and a half either side the break 
supposing it to be square—and scrape awa} 
the varnish. Bevel each end, working 
slowly and carefully. Each beveled end 
should be in the neighborhood of five 
inches long. In order to make these sec- 
tions fit accurately the work will have to 
be done in a skillful manner. You will be 
glad if you have a bit of fine sandpaper in 
your tool-kit, lacking which you will resort 
to the file. There is just one way to suc- 
ceed, that of the home dressmaker, “cut 
and fit.” When you have the sections as 
perfect as you can get them, warm both 
surfaces and smear with the rod cement. 
You will be happy if you have that toy 
vise, for it is difficult to get along without 
something of the sort. Again warm the 
smeared surfaces with the flame of a 
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Begin winding as in I. Lay a separate loop, pass 
five or six windings over; more if thread is fine; 
then stick end thru loop, as in II. Pull end thru 
and under windings as in III. Cut off thread re- 
maining in IV. 


match, place between the jaws of the vise, 
and screw home. Now, while the sections 
are held in the vise, you can begin your 
windings from the end. (For method of 
winding see following paragraphs.) The 
chances are that you will use silk, tho there 


is a fine, light copper wire which is good 
for field repairs. A splendid plan to use 
the copper wire where the ends of the 
splices fit against the outer surface, as you 
can draw them down with it without dan- 
ger of breaking. Begin about. half an inch 
from the end of the splice and run over or 
to the perfect section for about a quarter 
of an inch. Now place two narrow wind- 
ings of wire close up to the vise, upon 
either side, Fill in with silk, or even cover 
the copper with silk, shellac and dry. 

I have taken a section from a pin about 
a quarter of an inch long and sharpened 
both ends, inserting half way in each sec- 
tion of the splice. , Easy matter with the 
aid of the brad-awl found in the pocket tool 
kit. Two of those pins will keep the sec- 
tions in place, no matter how much “end 
pull” there may be. I have advised the use 
of a vise, tho you can get along without 
and make a creditable splice. Hold the 
sections in place with tightly-drawn copper 
wire, even if you remove it when you come 
along with the winding silk. Let me say 
here that I once repaired a fellow fisher- 
man’s casting rod, the only tools or aids 
being a jack-knife, ordinary casting line 
and red cement; the splice held, too. Later 
he shellacked the winding and, to the best 
of my knowledge, is using it yet. 

In order to splice properly one must be 
able to lay a winding, and in any event, 
should know how to replace frayed or 
broken windings. It is not the part of wis 
dom to allow three or four windings to dis- 
appear from the rod, 
paving the way for 
disaster. With the pho- 
tographs herewith repro- 
duced there is little need for explanation, 
that which is required being found beneath 
each picture. Do not attempt too narrow 
a winding at first, it is more difficult and 
less satisfactory. to the novice. Always 
keep the silk moderately tight but do not 
break it. Take pains to lay the strands as 
closely as possible. After the winding is 
finished and the end pulled under, the silk 
can be pressed snugly together, using the 
back of the knife-blade for the purpose. 
Always the winding should be shellacked 
and allowed to dry for a few hours at least, 
better days, as advised in the paragraph on 
shellacking. 

The wise angler will carry one or two line 
guides in his kit, for once in a thousand 
years a guide is broken, and while there is 
small chance that you will be found in the 
thousandth year, still you may. In placing 
the guide upon the rod, 
line up with the others 
and mark the place with 
a pencil. Begin the wind- 
ing beyond the guide, 
which you have fastened temporarily with 
a few wrappings of silk, and work towards it. 
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When you have gone as far 
as you should, end the wind- 
ing; do not go under the hoop 
with the same thread. If you 
wish to wind under the loop, 
begin again. Then, if the 
thread break while winding, 
or at a later time, you will 
not be compelled to replace 
all the winding. I use three 
windings for every guide. 
Sometimes the _ tip-top 
breaks again—‘‘once in a 
thousand years’”—and you or 
I may draw the thousandth; 
but often they come off and 
must be replaced. The re- 
placing of a tip is like unto 
that of a ferrule. If the rod 
is broken short off close up 
to the end of the tip-top fer- 
rule, heating will usually 














loosen sufficiently to remove, 
but always the hot wire will 
burn out. It will be neces- 
sary to pare down the wood 
slightly before re-inserting: do it with ut- 
most care, employing the file largely, or 
the knife blade as a scraper, Do not at- 
tempt to shave down. If 
you have broken the tip- 
top, remove and replace 
with the spare one you 
have in your kit. Ordi- 
narily rods are supplied with two tips, 
which is as it should be; then if one 
breaks, the angler need not stop for re- 
pairs until he has leisure. The point I 
would make is that the angler should know 
how to repair, even in the field, if neces- 
sity should require. 

So we have covered the ordinary repairs 
which a caster will be called upon to make, 
tho any day something may happen out of 
the ordinary; against those accidents I can 
not prepare you. You will, of course, keep 
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your hooks sharp; that 
MINOR goes without saying, for 


MATTERS you want penetration 
against the hard mouth 








of the bronze-back, You 
will also see to it that your lures are ship- 
shape; no blades bent or gimps out of or- 
der. You may desire to make a few split 
shot or strengthen a pearl wobbler with a 
wire running from the upper ring to the 
lower. Oh, there will be any amount of 
little things to do, for which you will find 
ample use for the tools mentioned in this 
article. And, believe me, it is rare fun to 
putter with repair work, second only to the 
joy of making things. From knowledge of 
how to repair it may be possible that you 
will go on to actual construction—building 
a rod for yourself or producing a new plug 
bait. Here is wishing you all the success 
in the world. 


The Pike Book. 


Chapter I].—Literature and History. 


By O. W. Smith. 


“The mighty Luce or Pike is taken to be the Tyrant, as the Salmon is the King, of the 


fresh waters. 


'Tis not to be doubted but that they are bred, some by generation, and 


some not: as namely, of a weed called Pickerel-weed, unless learned Gesner be much mis- 
taken; for he says, this weed and other glutinous matter, with the help of the sun’s heat 
in some particular months, and some ponds apted for it by nature, do become pike. But 
doubtless divers Pikes are bred after this manner, or are brought into some ponds some 
such other ways as are past man’s finding out, of which we have daily testimonies.”— 


The Complete Angler, 


In comparison with the Old World, there 
is a dearth of American literature upon the 
subject of the pike family; indeed, I know 
of no single work dealing with the pickerel, 
pike and muskellunge. Here and there, as 


in McCarthy’s “Familiar Fish,’ Rhead’s 
“The Book of Fish and Fishing,’ Henshall’s 
“Favorite Fish and Fishing’ and “Bass, 
Pike, Perch and Others,” Rhead’s “Bait Ang- 
ling for Common Fishes,” and books of that 
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ilk, we find short chapters dealing with one 
or all members of the family. Upon the sci- 
entific side of the question we have such 
brief articles as are to be found in Jordan 
and Evermann’s “American Food and Game 
Fishes” and Goode’s “American Fishes.” 

Good as all the foregoing are, they are 
not satisfactory enough for the inquisitive 
angler, much less the angling literatus, 
who derives almost as much enjoyment 
from angling in books as from fishing in 
lakes and rivers. 

Upon the other side the water the pike 
—for they do not have the small pickerels 
and muskellunge—the fish is much honored 
—is fin and scale a part of folklore and leg- 
end. Indeed, as one digs in the cobwebby 
past, it is exceedingly difficult to separate 
fact from fancy. Cholmondeley - Pennell’s 
“Book of the Pike,” and “Trolling for Pike, 
Salmon and Trout,” the first issued in 1865, 
the latter somewhat later, are well worth 
the angler’s time and money, e’en tho he 
must look in second-hand stores for them 
William Senior’s “Pike and Perch,” a vol- 
ume of the well-known “Fur, Feather and 
Fin” series, an English work issued on 
both sides the sea, is about as complete a 
thine as I know; a single chapter upon 
“Some Foreign Relatives” treating of our 
purely American pikes. John Bickerdyke’s 
“Angling for Pike” is an English work 
worth owning, as is also “Pike and Other 
Coarse Fish” by Cholmondeley- Pennell, a 
volume of the “Badminton Library.” In 
fact, there are so many English books, 
some of them very English, that I can not 
mention them all here; but I have enumer- 
ated a.sufficient number to prove.to the 
curious American angler that he need not 
lack for information insofar: as the Old 
World pike is concerned, Be it said, how- 
ever, that we Americans would not agree 
in the directions given for angling. 

So ancient are the early mentions of pike 
and pike fishing, and, as pointed out at the 
commencement of the foregoing paragraph, 
so interwoven is legend with fact, that it 
is extremely difficult to tell where one 
leaves off and the other begins. That 
Izaak Walton, that Nestor of anglers, be- 
lieved many odd things regarding this “Ty- 
rant,” to-wit: that sometimes it was bred 
from pickerel-weed, is patent. And when 
he tells of two young geese being found 
at one time in the stomach of a pike, we 
are somewhat staggered; but when he 
gravely affirms: “A Pike, in his height of 
hunger, will bite at and devour a dog that 
swims in a pond,” we have a faint suspi- 
cion that gentle Walton was a wee bit too 
credulous, e’en tho he add, “I might say 
more of this, but it might be thought curi- 
osity, or worse.” 

One of the most weird bits of “informa- 
tion” he gives us is the following, which 


he credits to Dubravius, a Bishop of Bo- 
hemia, who wrote a book upon “Of Fish 
and Fish-Ponds,” and, Walton says, asserts 


that he saw with his own eyes. I quote 
verbatim: 
“As he (Dubravius) and the Bishop 


Thurzo were walking by a large pond in 
Bohemia, they saw a Frog, when the Pike 
lay very sleepily and quiet by the shore- 
side, leap upon his head; and the Frog 
having expressed malice or anger by his 
swollen cheeks and staring eyes, did 
stretch out his legs and embrace the 
Pike’s ‘head, and presently reached them 
to his eyes, tearing with them and his 
teeth those tender parts; the Pike, moved 
with anguish, moves up and down the wa- 
ter, and rubs himself against weeds, and 
whatever he thought might quit him of his 
enemy; but all in vain, for the Frog did 
continue to ride triumphantly, and to bite 
and torment the Pike, till his strength 
failed; and then the Frog sunk with the 
Pike to the bottom of the water; then 
presently the Frog again at the top and 
croaked, and seemed to rejoice like a con- 
queror, after which he presently retired to 
his secret hole. The Bishop, that beheld 
the battle, called his fishermen to fetch 
his nets, and by all means to get the Pike, 
that they might declare what had hap- 
pened; and the Pike was drawn forth, and 
both his eyes eaten out; at which they be- 
gan to wonder, the fishermen wished them 
to forbear, and assured them that he was 
certain that Pikes were often so served.” 

If we are to accept as fact the legendary 
ichthyic history of England, then we must 
believe that a mule, bending to drink at a 
stream, was bitten thru the lip by a pug- 
nacious pike, which would not loose its 
bold but was drawn from the water. Fur- 
thermore it must have been extremely haz- 
ardous to bathe in English pike water in 
an early day, for was not a maid, busy 
with her mistress’ washing, seized by the 
foot? Perhaps here is the cause for the 
modern Englishman’s love for his tub. I 
am surprised that Darwin never elaborated 
upon it. But cheer up, worse is yet to 
come! 

To write of the pike in literature and not 
mention the famous Kaiserweg Lake fish, 
would be to commit an ichthyic unpardon- 
able sin. Before he mentions the fish from 
“Swedeland,’° Walton, with all the canni- 
ness of a Scot, tells us that Sir Francis 
Bacon thought that a pike might live to be 
forty years old. Then he proceeds to tell 
of the fish that was put into Kaiserweg 
Lake by one of the German Emperors, and 
there lived some 267 years, Just how much 
truth there is in the “yarn” I am unable 
to determine, but it appears in every Eng- 
lish angling work upon the pike read by 
me. Personally, I regard it as somewhat 
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apocryphal. Yet Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennel 
in his book mentioned at the beginning of 
this chapter, not only relates the story, but 
gives a fac-simile of the ring with a trans 
lation of the Greek inscription: 

“T am the fish which was first of all put 
into this lake by the hands of the Gov 
ernour of the Universe, Frederick II., Oc- 
tober 5, 1230.” 

As the talented author remarks, it is 
somewhat strange that the engraving 
found in an old black-letter copy of Ges- 
ner’s famous work, published in Heidel- 
berg, A. D. 1606, should have escaped dis- 
covery for sO many years. We are ex- 
pected to believe that this fish grew tothe 
prodigious length of nineteen feet and 
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reached the not inconsiderable weight of 
350 pounds! Advocate of light tackle tho 
I am, I am free to confess that I would not 
care to risk my six-ounce rod in a contest 
with that MINNOW. Unfortunately forthe 
story, the skeleton, which was for a num- 
ber of years preserved in the Cathedral of 
Mannheim, was found by a shrewd anatom- 
ist who knew the bones of a fish, had been 
lengthened artificially to agree with the 
story. But why investigate too thoroly? 
Has it been altogether a gain to discover 
that Pocahontas did not save the life of 
Captain John Smith, and that George 
Washington and the cherry tree is wholly 
a myth? 
(To be continued. ) 


Interviewing the .ngling Editor. 


I Make “O. W. S.’ Talk Upon Some New Kinks In Fishing Tackle 


By “Walton.” 


The other morning, having a little spare 
time on my hands, I dropped into O. W.’s 
study. He, as usual, was heels over bald 
head in work, but looked up, freezing a 
grin on as he did so for he at least always 
tries to appear glad to see me. I knew he 
was annoyed, but what busi- 


of a word, and bless you, they get the best 
of the argument as a rule. Just the other 
day I——” 

“What do you call that thing?” I inter- 
rupted, for I had no desire to discuss the 
great war when one could talk tackle. By 





ness has a man being an 
angling editor unless he can 
talk whenever we fellows 
feel like it? So I perched 
easily on the corner of his 
table and asked jocularly: 

“Well, what’s new in tackle 
this spring?” 

‘It’s too early to talk 
tackle,” he replied. “You 
see, the makers seldom get 
out their new wrinkles in 
time for us editors to show 
them off before angling be- 
gins; anyway, I presume 
they are right, for the only 
sort of mention that actually 
counts is commendation or 
criticism from real _ fisher- 
men.” 











“*Commendation or criti- 


cism?’” I quoted, question- A—SHANNON 


“Sure thing,” he replied. 
“A sharp criticism is just as 
good advertising as warm words of praise. 
Just as soon as I hear a man say that a bit 
of tackle is no good I can not rest content 
until I have tried it out myself, always 
hoping to prove the critic wrong. Funny 
how we are made up, some of us, with a big 
bump of antagonism. I had rather argue 
with a man than agree with him. Why, I 
am beginning to love the Germans; they 
quarrel with me over the war at the drop 








TWIN SPINNER RIGHT, FOR BAIT; LEFT, 
ingly. WITH ATTACHED FLY. B--“BABY HUMDINGER,” OR 


“STRUGGLING MOUSE.” 


the way, part of my business is to write 
more or less illuminating editorials upon 
that same war, so war talk is “shop” to 
me. It never soaked in thru my thick skull 
that tackle talk might possibly be “shop’ 
to O. W. 

“Just what do you mean by ‘thing’?” 
asked the angling editor of Outdoor Life. 

“That mouse-like looking thing-a-ma-boo 
over there in the window,” I replied, 
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“That, my friend, is Jamison’s latest cre- 
ation, and I will bet that it is going to prove 
a winner, too. You remarked that it was 
‘mouse-like’; well, it is intended to look 

















A NEW BASKET HARNESS. 


Basket simply sets down in “‘cradle,’’ 1;, straps 2 
pass thru holes in basket at back, and buckle 


like a mouse, You know of course that 
bass and trout take mice whenever they 
can get them. Why, on page 233 of ‘In 
Northern Labrador’, Cabot says: ‘A trout 
of only a pound weight would contain sev- 
eral (mice). The fish actually tasted 
mousey, and we used to rip them up as 
fast as caught and let the mice drop out, 
which seemed to help matters.’ I-do not 
suppose the maker was thinking of a trout 
bait when he produced the lure, but I am 
going to have some fun with the big rain- 
bow on my light casting rod, believe me! 
But say, that does look uncommonly like a 
small mouse when you draw it thru the 
water—I have tried it out in the bath tub— 
both a floater and underwater, depending 
upon which loop you attach your leader to. 
This one is mouse color, tho I believe you 
can get them in other tints.” 

I was impressed, all right, and would have 
tried to get the thing into my pocket had 
not my eye caught another wrinkle glit- 
tering in the sunshine. O. W. saw me 1ook- 
ing, and began: 


“That’s another Jamison product, that is, 
it is produced and advertised by Jamison, 
but a Mr. Jesse P, Shannon, I believe, of 
Lake Geneva, Wis., invented it and he will 
also produce and market the lure. The idea 
is simple, the two spoons are attached to 
the wire arms, protecting the hook from 
the weeds. The weight upon the shank 
compels the hook to travel in an upright 
position, so it is ideal for frog or minnow 
casting. Drawn thru the water the spoons 
wiggle and flutter attractively, You note 
it is also made witha fly attached, which 
should be fine for bass or pickerel. It is 
not too heavy to handle well with a rather 
stiff fly rod. I like it.” 

“Say, O. W., did you ever see a new bit 
of tackle you did not like?” I asked. 

“Not before I used it,’ he replied with a 
grin. “Honestly I want every thing that 
the makers put out, no matter what. It has 
got to be an obsession, a disease with me.” 

“Which means,” I retorted, “that you are 
an angler.” 

“By the way, have you seen that new 
basket harness, gotten out by Mr. W. D. 
Humphrey, of Pendleton, Ore.? No? Well, 
I’ll get it then.” 

O. W. disappeared into a room which 
opens off his study, the walls of which are 
decorated with the greatest collection of 
fishing tackle I ever saw, every article of 
which, save the very latest, he has tried 
out under varying conditions. In a moment 
he was back, talking as he entered the 
door. 

“Strange as it may seem, an angling 
friend of mine has been making harnesses 
very similiar to this for his friends, with 
this difference, however, his are sewed to 




















A NEW BASKET HARNESS. 


Note how the shape can be taken up to fit any 
sized basket. 


the basket, tho of course he never got his 
idea patented. You know that a basket 
under a heavy load, such as you and I 
always acquire when we go fishing, soon 
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gives out where the strap \ 
passes thru the holes at the \ 
back, This, you see, hangs 
in a sling, the weight rests 
upon the bottom, where it 
should. Unbuckle the one 
strap which passes thru the 
holes at the back and your 
basket slips out of the sling, 
a great aid to cleanliness. 
You have, of course, discov- 
ered how foul leather soon 
becomes if the drip from fish 
reaches it. Another thing, 
this sling is adjustable, will 
fit the small as well as the 
largest basket equally well. 
Honestly, it is a fine thing. ’ 

“But what about rods,’ I 
interrupted, “are you going to 
make any change this coming 
season?” Again he disap- 
peared in that Pandora room 
of his, coming out with a 
beautiful soft glove-leather 
case in his hands. 

“This case,’ said he, “con- 
tains that ‘De Lux Bristol.’ 
Of course it is not exactly 
new, for it has been on the 
market for some time; but it 














is new in so far as I am con- 
cerned. Now, you know that 
I have been a split-bamboo 
crank all my days—at least 
when it comes to fly rods; but this beauty 
has purloined my angora, for it possesses 
action and also the requisite stiffness. Just 
as it is, it weighs only seven ounces. Why, 
a certain famous eastern angler has cast 
90 feet with it! Understand me, don’t 
imagine for an instant that I am going back 
on the split bamboo, but for the man wno 
can afford it, here is a steel that looks like 
and acts like a well-built, hand-made split 
bamboo. You see, the rod is beautifully 
wound with fine silk from _ butt-plate, 
almost, to tip-top, its golden sheen being 
very attractive. All the mountings are 
finest German-silver. The rod is just what 
it is called, ‘De Lux.’ No, I have not ac- 
tually fished with it yet, but I have tested 
it out in all the grilling ways known to a 
man who has handled and judged rods for 
twenty years, and it has stood every test, 
coming up with a laugh at the end. I hon- 
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estly believe that I am going to like it for 
fly-fishing. You come in next July and we 
will hit that stream of ours. No, it is not 
what you would call low priced, selling at 
$25, but then, you can’t expect so much 
quality for a song.” 

“You said,’ I began, “that you and | 
would go fishing next June,” but was inter- 
rupted by the desk phone’s voice command- 
ing O. W.’s attention. Then I listened to a 
brief one-sided conversation, from which I 
gathered that the angling editor would be 
compelled to leave his pleasant study, for 
he is a professional man as well as angling 
editor, tho some readers of Outdoor lifé do 
not know it. 

I got up as O. W. reached for his hat. 
“Sorry,” said he, “but I’ve got to go; I had 
some other things I wanted to show you. 
Come again, won’t you?” 

Well, won't I! 


In Praise of ‘‘Crawdads.’’ 
By Courtney Ryley Cooper. 


(See picture in December, 1916, Outdoor Life—Page 566—‘Fishing for Crow-dads.”—Ed. ) 


Editor Outdoor Life:—‘And what’s a 
crowdad?” Out of the mists of memory 
comes a feeling of horror, of unmingled dis- 
may that anyone in the world, anyone civi- 
lized or uncivilized, should know so little 
about a “crawpappie” as to call it a “crow- 





dad.” No, you’re right, there is no such 
thing as a “crowdad.” But for the kid who 
has ambled his way along the sumac- 
fringed paths of old Missouri, who has imi- 
tated the catbird in the blackberry patch, 
who has sneaked upon the great bullfrog, 
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sunning himself in the pool against the 
“yonkepin pond,” left there by the last, lazy 
cow, who has made the slide down to the 
ol’ swimmin’ hole, who has lived and 
breathed- and been one of God’s little un- 
kempt creatures of the wild, back there in 
Ol’ Missou—or Indiana, or lIowa, or IIli- 
nois, Or any of the other Central Western 
states for that matter, there is such a thing 
as a crawdad, a thing that spells happiness 
and memories that will never fade. 

What is a crawdad? To the kid who bare- 
foot shies his paddling way down the dusty 
old turnpike, a crawdad is everything—ex- 
citement, intensity of purpose, anticipation, 
realization and food. To the kid who knows 
how to make a whistle from a bit of green 
maple, who can set a “Figger 4” trap to 
catch the first unwary rabbit, who knows 
the hiding place of the wren and the linnet 
and the thrush; to the kid who rigs up his 
fishin’ line with the first bloom of the dog- 
wood—the crawdad is a mighty and won- 
drous thing, a thing to be admired, yet to 
be snared, a thing of never-ending amuse- 
ment, a thing of relish to tickle the palate 
until the next crawdaddin’ expedition. 

Listen: It is morning. Out along the 
dusty road where the tumblebugs strive 
with their eternal, ever rolling balls of dust, 
where the blue bird flashes here and there 
and the red breast pauses for one scared, 
curious look at you, before it wings its path 
away,is a boy in a shirt designed of horse- 
shoes rampant upon a field of blue, a hick- 
ory hat, hanging lopsided over one ear, 
barefooted, with one toe in a sling: a net 
over one shoulder and a hunk of liver 
wrapped in an old bit of butcher paper un- 
der one arm, and a ball of string in a 
pocket, bound for ‘th’ crick.” 

Once there, he seeks a place where the 
stream flows slow, and where the muddy 
bottom shows a honeycombing of strange 
little caverns. There where the current 
grows sluggish, he rigs his liver to astring, 
then toa bit of switch cut from the nearest 
tree, sticks the switch in the bank and 
throws the liver into the current. Another 
line and another and another is fixed in this 
way, while the boy in the horseshoe shirt 
and the ramshackle hickory hat ever keeps 
his eye upon that first line. 

Quiet, sneaking haste! For there, there 
on that first line is a steady tug, tug, tug, 
as down underneath the surface of the 
sluggish water Mr. Crawfish (yes, that’s the 
real name of them) hangs onto the liver 
with pinchers and seeks to bear it home 
with him, But Mr. Crawfish does not know 
of the opposition he is to meet. Slowly 
the line is pulled upward, while Mr. Craw- 
fish tugs just as energetically in the other 
direction. Higher, higher, while in his 
greed, the be-pinchered denizen of the creek 
fails to notice the white thing of wire and 
netting that gradually is sliding beneath 
him. Then— 
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Swish! He is high in the air, wobbling 
and flapping and pinching at thin atmos- 
phere as the boy of the hickory hat bears 
him landward in the net and the liver Is 
thrown forth -for new victims. For often 
they come in the plural, four and five ana 
six at a netting, all to be brought into land, 
thrown into a tin pail or an old gunny sack, 
there to pinch and fight and _ struggle 
against their fate until the time comes for 
the feast. 

At last! The sufficiency is gained. Into 
a bath of salt water to cleanse them inter- 
nally. Then a yank at the dorsal fin and 
the cleaning operation is over. After that— 

A smoking pail over a campfire. A stick 
to stir them with—and there, turning red 
with the heat are your crawdads. Careful- 
ly is the shading watched until just the 
proper color of red is reached and then— 
the feast is ready! 

You skin the tails, eating the white meat 
within. You break the pinchers and suck 
forth the succulent, pure flesh concealed 
there. You eat, and eat, and eat—and never 
get enough! For the crawdad is the feast 
of a Lucullus for the boy who loves the out- 
doors back in Missouri. Crudely he cooks 
him, crudely indeed, for it remains for the 
old negro to handle things just exactly right. 

Then the furnishings of the pot include 
bay leaves, and pepper in the pod, and a 
slumgullion of carrots and turnips and 
chives and potatoes, There the crawpappy 
(for such is his name to the old Missouri 
negro) becomes a part and parcel of a won- 
drous feast indeed. And few are those who 
would refuse the repast! a 

What is a crawdad? Well back in New 
York, where a few anemic ones are left, 
uncomfortable and unhappy upon a bed of 
clean sand in the aquarium, they are called 
crayfish, or fresh-water lobsters. But down 
in Missouri they’re crawdads, or crawpap- 
pies, and as such they shall live but never 
die in the happy memories of anyone who 
ever has been a Missouri youngster. 

Lowly indeed, but just the same, Mr. 
Crawdad, I salute you and I am proud to 
have known you. For you stand for the 
days when the primrose nodded beside the 


paths, when the sun ever shone across 
fields that were bright and smooth and 
green: you stand for the days when the 


bluebird sung always, when the nightin- 
gale circled at dusk, keeping time with the 
fluttering chimney swallows; you stand for 
the days when the sugar pears lined the 
old picket fence, down t’ ol’ Aunt Nancy’s. 
You stand for happiness, and the dusty 
road, with the meadow lark singing just 
across the way, and the turtle dove cooing 
in the old dead tree over by the salt lick. 
You stand for youth, and for sunshine, ana 
hope and dreams and LIFE. A “crowdad” 
indeed! Crawdad, with the accent on the 
“a” if you please, crawdad, epitome of child 
happiness—God bless you. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
such information from the game department channels, 


It is not our intention to divert 
but rather to solicit such infor- 


mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 





Further Sidelights on Bruin’s Annual Sleep. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I can pretend to 
no very expert knowledge of the hibernation 
of bears, yet believe that I have some knowl- 
edge of facts relating to it, gathered from 
personal experience and much conversation 
with many white and Indian trappers. 

The opinion commonly held that bears ex- 
haust their supply of fat during the winter's 
sleep I have long held to be quite erroneous. 
The females lose more than the males do, 
as they usually give birth to their cubs dur- 
ing hibernation. In the latter respect Na- 
ture has arranged to make small demand 
upon the mother, for the newly-born bear 
usually weighs—at least in the case of the 
blacks —in the neighborhood of a pound, 
being about the size of an ordinary rat. The 
female bear, in proportion to her weight, 
therefore, has the smallest offspring known 
in natural history, and needs supply as long 
as lactation continues, but an exceedingly 
small amount of milk. 

From two personal observations and ac- 
cording to a host of statements made to me 
by men who knew no other way of making a 
living than trapping, it would appear that 
bears issue from their winter quarters very 
nearly as fat as when they enter-them, But 
the moment they resume their activity they 
begin to lose weight with great rapidity. At 
that time food is hard to procure, since in 
the early spring much of the ground is fro- 
zen hard and deep and there is little in the 
way of vegetable food, such as berries or 
succulent roots, while at no time does ani- 
mal life make up a large part of their 
dietary. Such animal food as they procure 
is, in large proportion, made up of insects, 
batracians and other small creatures that 
become abundant only later in the year. 
For this reason, during the first few weeks 
after the bears leave their dens, their 


weight becomes greatly and rapidly re- 
duced. This accounts for the fact that most 





of the bears killed in the early part of the 
year are exceedingly thin, whence the mis- 
taken belief that they came out of their 
holes in that condition. 

During the last thirty years I have met 
many of the canoe Indans of the North. 
from Quebec to Hudson’s Bay and from New 
Brunswick as far west as Winnipeg. These 
men commonly have small dogs, because 
large ones consume too much food and are 
clumsy in canoes. Many of these small dogs 
appear to be very clever at finding bears’ 
dens, and some were shown to me that hada 
quite a reputation in that direction. The 
bear’s heat and his breath, in some in- 
stances, appear to create a small opening 
in the snow, thru which there is slight ven- 
tilation and an opportunity for some of the 
animal’s scent to come out. This it is which 
attracts the notice of the dogs, apparently. 
When a den has thus been discovered the 
Indians will often prod him out with sticks 
or stones and shoot him as soon as he ap- 
pears. For ovvious reasons one man alone 
seldom cares to tackle the job, if he can 
possibly obtain assistance. 

In this way, in many territories of the 
North, a certain number of bears are killed 
the whole winter thru, and the Indians have 
the best opportunity to study their condi- 
tion, since, besides taking the valuable pelt, 
the meat is also used by the hunters. Among 
none of the real trappers I spoke to on the 
subject did I ever get a dissenting opinion 
to the statement that bears, as long as they 
are holed up, are invariably fat, a statement 
repeated to me over and over again by 
Crees, Montagnais, Tete-de-Boule, Nascau- 
pee, Algonquin and other Indians in a great 
many different regions. 

Early in April, about twenty years ago, I 
was in Northern Quebec when I saw a bear 
brought in which had been killed that morn- 
ing. I took great interest in this animal 
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and saw it skinned and butchered, while I 
carefully examined the alimentary canal. 
He was hog fat, even the omentum about 
the intestines containing a great deal of 
adipose. The stomach and small intestines 
were collapsed and empty, while the lower 
part of the large intestine contained a small 
amount of dry fecal matter, 

The next year, in Ontario, I had an op- 
portunity of seeing a bear within a few 
minutes after he had been shot, having been 
attracted to the spot while looking for hares 
with a .22 by the sound of gunfire. There 
were three Indians there, with a small, 
runty yellow dog whicn, one of them de- 
clared, he would not have sold for a hun- 
dred dollars. They showed me the den, un- 
der some shelving rocks, To the best of my 
recollection this was about the last or 
March and the temperature was about 30 
below zero. The men declared the bear 
must have been boled up for close to four 
months, I again had a perfect opportunity 
to examine the carcass, which corresponded 
exactly with the one | had seen the previous 
year as to condition of fatness, 

It would seem that the long sleep of bears 
closely approximates a state of suspended 
animation, altho all Indians agree that they 
are quite easily roused from it. During this 
state there is such slight demand on tie 
organism that there is no appreciable con- 
sumption of the animal tissues and hence no 
considerable loss of fat and weight. But 
when the bear comes out at last, ravenous 
with hunger and exposed to cold and wet, 
besides having to work very hard to obtain 
a scanty supply of food, he begins at once 
to lose weight very rapidly until improving 
conditions permit of his leading an easier 
life. Indeed, it would seem a wise provision 
of Nature that permits: the animal to come 
out with fat enough to supply his organism 
during the first few weeks of strenuous 
living. 

About the habit referred to by “Senex” 
in your February number, according to 
whom bears appear to indulge in purgative 
or laxative substances before entering their 
dens, I can say nothing from personal ob- 
servation. I will state, however, that I 
found it, among the Indians, a widespread 
belief that they do so. If this be the case 
it would, naturally enough, be advantageous 
during the hibernation, since an empty all- 
mentary canal would furnish no toxic prod- 
ucts to be eliminated during the long sleep 
and thus avoid some expenditure of vital 
energy. 

In conversation with lumbermen anda 
many other denizens of the North I found 
plenty of foolish and erroneous beliefs of 
all kinds, but among the real trappers, 


whether white or Indians, in whom close 
observation is a needed element for success 
in their pursuit, I have always found great 
unanimity of opinions in regard to the hab- 
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its of the animals they pursue, and consider 
them to be of great value in the acquisition 
of facts pertaining to natural history. 
Whenever I found divergent opinions I al- 
ways discovered that some semi-religious 
central idea was at tne bottom of the dis- 
crepancy. For instance, one year I founda 
some Crees who assured me that porcupine 
was unfit to eat. As I had eaten some my- 
self on many occasions and seen other In- 
dians bring them enthusiastically to the 
pot, I puzzled out the matter until I found 
out that, originally, the porcupine had been 
a sacred animal to that particular tribe, not 
to be killed or eaten, owing to its more or 
less godly attributes. This had doubtless 
given rise to a tradition to the effect that 
they were unfit to eat. Outside of such 
sentimental considerations I consider the 
Northern Indians as excellent observers of 
animal life, and deem their statements to 
possess great value, 

New York. G. G. VAN SCHAICK, M.D. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noted with 
interest the articles in connection with the 
above-mentioned subject, and as it has now 
been requested that information be fur- 
nished from widely separated localities, I 
thought it might be of interest to the read- 
ers of this magazine to know something re- 
garding the bear of this province—Saskat- 
chewan, Canada. 

I speak of the black* and brown bear 
found in that section of country lying to 
the north of Prince Albert, between Big 
River and Hudson Bay Junction. I have 
studied the bears inhabiting this section of 
country since 1911; and with the exception 
of one year they have commenced hibernat- 
ing between October 25 and November 10. 
Last season, 1916, I left Prince Albert No- 
vember 12 and camped at the headwaters 
of Howard Creek November 15, the opening 
day for big game in this province. Regard- 
less of this late date, and notwithstanding 
the fact that there was nearly a foot of 
snow, bears were still out in numbers, fresh 
tracks and sign being seen up until the 20th, 
on which date we had a heavy snowfall and 
it turned much colder. 

From actual experience and personal ob- 
servations, I know the bears of the section 
of country to which I refer have a very com- 
plete “cleaning out” before hibernating. 
This was especially visible in 1916, owing 
to the fact that there was snow and on 
account of the lateness of the commence- 
ment of hibernation this was noted by a 
great many who ordinarily were not what 
would be classed as close observers as re- 
gards the habits of bears. 

Upon close examination of the excrement, 
no trace of berries of any kind could be 
found, nor was there any plant or vegeta- 
tion of any kind as far as could be detected. 
The excrement had the appearance of a very 
thick, black ink, and was the same in every 
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instance. You would never see where these 
bears had been digging in the snow, nor 
where they had eaten anfthing of any kina, 
altho tracks were followed for miles on va- 
rious occasions. I am therefore inclined to 
think, as does Mr. McGuire, that it may be 
some nervous action of the system at the 
time just previous to hibernating that 
causes a complete evacuation of the con- 
tents of the alimentary canal. 

The alimentary canal of a large brown 
bear secured by one of my party November 
23, in hibernation, was “perfectly clean.” 
Also two others secured November 25 were 
in the same condition. In fact, I have never 
seen a bear killed while hibernating where 
these conditions did not exist, nor have 1 
ever seen where there has been any passage 
from bears in their dens after hibernation 
had commenced, not even a trace of the 
continuance of a cathartic or otherwise. 

In the section of country to which I refer 
the bears come out between April 28 and 
May 8 or May 10, depending a great deal 
on the weather condition. They usually 
come out in fair condition, and for a while 
are content with grass and tender shoots, 
and do not “kill the first moose they see,” 
as some people think. 

In conclusion, and in order to give the 
readers of this magazine some idea regard- 
ing the number of bears in the territory of 
which I have written, I might say that in 
1916 there were over twenty brought into 
Prince Albert alone between November 20 
and December 1. There was still two weeks 
of big-game season left, and I understand 
from good authority that some fifteen more 
were brought in after I left there on De- 
cember 1, making about thirty-five all told. 
Some were very large, blacks and brown. 
However, do not overlook the fact that 1916 
was exceptionally late for them to be out; 
therefore it would not always be so favor- 
able during the big-game season here. 

Sask., Canada. H. FELT. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—Maybe some of our 
good brothers who so ably handle the many 
perplexing questions along the lines of cre- 
ation, evolution and nature, will kindly tell 
us thru Outdoor Life why the grizzly bear 
has been so bountifully provided with a 
warm robe of the finest fur, and then on the 
first approach of cold weather he finds him- 
self a warm and comfortable place under 
ground to sleep until the warm suns of 
spring awaken him. Puts me in mind of a 
man going to bed with his overshoes on. 
Ground hogs and squirrels do not have this 
fine coat of fur. They also go to bed in 
the fall. SAM STEVENS. 

Colorado. 

Probably in contravention to the Indian, 
who thinks that he should wear a heavy 
blanket in summer to keep the heat out, 
the bear believes he should wear a heavy 
coat to keep the warmth in—at least during 
his winter inactivity when he is not able 
to “fire up.” We hope some brother will 
be able to show a more plausible reason 
than we have adduced.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice a good 
deal of discussion in Outdoor Life in regard 
to when a bear “holes up” for the winter 
and when he comes out again. Now, in my 
opinion, it devends on the climate and a 
good deal on what the individual bear 
thinks himself. I killed an old she-bear 
that had a cub about 10 days old, for its 
eyes were not open yet, and it opened them 
the next day. I killed this bear February 
26, 1916, in the roots of a hollow tree about 
twelve miles from Springfield, Ore. I also 
saw another bear two days before I killed 
this one, and he didn’t act as though he had 
ever been asleep. I think in that climate 
they come out most every time the weather 
gets good for a while, and that they go back 
when it gets cold again. W. MILLER. 

Alberta, Canada, 


Meetings for Game Protection. 


As we go to press with this number the 
Third National Conference on Game Breed- 
ing and Preserving is being held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. These 
gatherings are held under the auspices of 
the Department of Game Breeding and Pre- 
serving of the Association, They were start- 
ed three years ago in recognition of the fact 
that this country faces the beginning of 
what promises to be constantly increasing 
activity along these lines for many years to 
come. It was felt that great benefit would 
accrue by the exchange of views and expe- 
riences afforded by the conference. An- 
other reason lay in the belief that proper 
direction and safeguarding of the movement 
from exploitation would result from an an- 
nual getting together of those genuinely in- 
terested in its success. 


Practically every game breeding section 
of the country has been represented at the 
previous gatherings, and last year delegates 
were present from the Pacific coast, and 
such comparatively distant states as Iowa, 
Minnesota, West Virginia and others. 

This year’s meeting promises to be the 
largest attended and the most productive of 
results of any heretofore held. Too much 
importance cannot be attached to such gath- 
erings. While we cannot all attend and 
take part in these larger affairs for the bene- 
fit of our game, we can and should as 
sportsmen assist every effort at game pro- 
tection at home, There is not a county in 
any state in all of these United States that 
is too small or inconsequential to support a 
game protective association. It is no trou- 
ble to form such an organization. Two 
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sportsmen meet on the corner or at the 
cross-roads and talk of game protection for 
half an hour, and the nucleus of a game 
protective association has been hatched, All 


that is necessary afterward is to throw more 
embers on the fire and see that new fuel 
is added and that the blaze burns in the 
right direction. 


Cost of a Trip in the Cassiar District, B. C. 


In answer to the requests of numerous 
readers that we ask our authors of big 
hunting stories to give us the expense items 
of their trips, especially on trips where the 
cost reaches into many hundreds of dollars, 
we append herewith the items of-cost of a 
trip in the Cassiar District of British Colum- 
bia, the trip just described in the current 
and two preceding ones by Ralph Edmunds. 
These figures were furnished by the John 
Hyland Co., one of the outfitters of Tele- 
graph Creek, B. C. 


2 sportsmen 35 day hunt $1440 
2 sportsmen 40 day hunt 1550 
2 sportsmen 50 day hunt 2050 
This consists of a guide, cook and horse 
wrangler, 8 horses, provisions, including 
kitchen tent and cooking outfit. 


1 sportsman and wife 35 day hunt $1430 

1 sportsman and wife 40 day hunt 1600 

1 sportsman and wife 45 day hunt 1800 

This consists of a guide, horse boy and 
cook, 9 horses, provisions, including kitchen 
tent and cooking outfit. 


1 sportsman 30 day hunt $ 925 
1 sportsman 35 day hunt 1075 


1 sportsman 40 day hunt $1230 
1 sportsman 50 day hunt 1525 
This consists of a guide, horse wrangler 
and cook, 6 horses, provisions, including 
kitchen tent and cooking outfit. 


2 sportsmen 30 day hunt $1130 
2 sportsmen 35 day hunt 1310 
2 sportsmen 40 day hunt 1490 
2 sportsmen 50 day hunt 1800 
This consists of 2 guides (but second guide 
to act as horse wrangler), 1 cook, 8 horses, 
provisions, including kitchen tent and cook- 
ing outfit. 
2 sportsmen 30 day hunt $1370 
2 sportsmen 35 day hunt 1600 
2 sportsmen 40 day hunt 1800 
2 sportsmen 50 day hunt 2280 
This consists of two guides, horse wrang- 
ler and cook, 8 horses, provisions, including 
kitchen tent and cooking outfit, 


The above prices are from the time of 
leaving Telegraph Creek to the return there. 
Hunting license costs $100, and permits the 
killing of two moose, three caribou, three 
sheep (two of one species and one of anoth- 
er), three goats, and there is no limit to 
bears. There are gas boats up the Stikine 
River from Wrangell to Telegraph Creek; 
fare, $10; meals extra. The hunting season 
opens Sept. 1; closes Dec. 31. 


Game Protective Publications. 


There are many publications issued by 
game and fish protective associations, to 
stimulate interest. Among these may be 
mentioned “Fish and Game News,” the or- 
gan of the Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation of Southwestern Ohio, and “The Pine 
Cone,” the official bulletin of the New Mex- 
ico Game Protective Association. The latter 
association has started a campaign to di- 
vorce the state game wardenship from pol- 
itics, a herculean task, but one worthy the 
effort of every association and every sports- 
man in the country. As a short insight into 
the energies of this association we reprint 
the following from the last issue of “The 
Pine Cone”: 

“We respectfully propose that each candi- 
date for governor, and this association, en- 
ter into the following agreement: 

“(a) After election and on or before Janu- 


Game Refuge 


Forest Service Cites Examples of How Deer 
Congregate on Protected Areas. 

The theory that wild deer will quickly 
recognize and take advantage of areas pro- 
tected against hunting is confirmed by a 
report just received from Chas, H. Jen- 
nings, forest supervisor at Alamogordo, N. 
M. According to the report, M. L. Cadwal- 
lader, less than a year ago, posted and 
started to patrol a large pasture in the Sac- 
ramento Mountains against hunting. The 


ary 1, 1917, the executive committee of this 
association will nominate a proposed state 
game warden to the governor-elect. 

“(b) This nominee shall be of the same 
political party as the governor-elect, but no 
man who has been an active politician shall 
be nominated. 

“(c) The nominee shall be pledged to 
political inactivity during his term of office. 

“(d) The nominee shall not be an- 
nounced until appointed. 

“(e) The governor may object to the nom- 
inee and return his name to the association 
for reconsideration. On failure to agree, the 
governor shall call a conference of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

“(f) As soon as practicable after assum- 
ing office the governor shall appoint the 
nominee agreed upon as state game and fish 
warden.” 


Theory Works. 


deer at once flocked to the pasture, and ac- 
cording to the local ranger, it now contains 
more deer than all the rest of his district. 
The instance is said to be valuable in that 
it confirms the theory of the Game Refuge 
bill now before Congress, which authorizes 
the establishment of a system of protected 
areas thruout the National Forests of the 
entire West. The theory of the plan is that 
game will find refuge in the protected areas 
where it will increase and overflow into the 
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surrounding country, thereby improving the 
hunting outside. The refuges will also af- 
ford a means for preventing the extermina- 
tion of rare species like mountain sheep and 
antelope, and it is claimed will relieve the 
present shortage of buck deer. 

The National Game Refuge Bill, based on 
what is known as the Hornaday Plan, failed 
of passage at the last session of Congress, 
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in spite of widespread popular support. It 
is said that every game protective associ- 
ation and almost every Chamber of Com- 
merce and Stockmen’s Association in New 
Mexico heartily endorsed it. Sportsmen and 
forest officers are hoping that it will be 
enacted into law by the present Congress 
so that the work of establishing a system of 
game refuges can go forward. 


The Direction of Wind in Sheep Hunting. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Ned Frost’s article 
on “Hunting the Big Horn” in the Decem- 
ber Outdoor Life had peculiar interest for 
me, as he mentions my name. Permit me 
to endorse what you say as to his truthful- 
ness in your appended editorial note. 

What he says about the yearling ram com- 
ing up to us is true, and I enclose a photo- 
graph of the little fellow taken at the time. 
Also I recall our approach with the wind to 
within about thirty yards of the bunch oi 
ewes and lambs of which he speaks. He 
had been telling me about his disregard for 
the wind in sheep-hunting, and it was to 
prove his theory that he made the experi- 
ment. 

I had hunted sheep with one of the most 
famous sheep-hunters in British Columbia, 
and he certainly seemed to consider the 
wind as the most important element. So 
Tom Towle of Seward, Alaska, with whom 
I hunted Alaska sheep last September, con- 
sidered wind of prime importance. He, too, 
is a sheep hunter of renown, and I suggest 
that you send him a copy of Ned’s article 
and ask him to reply in Outdoor Life. It 
would make an interesting controversy. 

New York. JOHN FORD. 

















w photograph of sheep. 


Judge Ford’s near vir 


Females of the Deer Family Should Never Be Killed. 


William R. Oates, state game warden of 
Michigan, is making a strong fight for the 
enactment of a buck law in his state. 
There is no argument in favor of killing 
the females or young of any members of 
tne deer family, any more than that a farm- 
er should sell off his heifer calves and ewes 
in the same proportion as his bull calves 
and wether lambs; and we hope that the 
great state of Michigan will record its vote 
on the side of sensible and sane legislation 
in this respect. 

As an irrefutable argument for the buck 
law, the appended table from the State 
Game Commission, Wisconsin, will be of 
interest. Its citation of the saving of hu- 
man life must be deemed a sufficient rea- 
son for such a provision, even if it were 
not recognized as the scientific method for 
conserving deer, and there is no other state 
in the Union which presents a better com- 
parison than Wisconsin. These are all act- 





ual cases of hunters being killed or injured, 
the men being mistaken for deer: 


Dead. Injured. 


EN ecais- dG hats B10 ara al eee 24 31 
I 2 at El oi ee cr 12 14 
OSs ET SEO ree Sek 21 25 
URNS bare ie ans aciga tans es 24 26 
1915 (first year buck law) none none 


This may scem remarkable, nevertheless 
we are informed it is true that the first 
season the “buck law” was in effect there 
was not a single fatality or injury from one 
hunter shooting another, mistaking him for 
a deer. The law has demonstrated that the 
hunter looks before he shoots. The saving 
of one human life should be sufficient for 
the enactment of a buck law: saying noth- 
ing as to the conserving of the deer. During 
the last year of the old law in Wisconstn 
7,373 deer carcasses were shipped; during 
the first year of the new law 3,137. 
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Swallowing His Enemy. 


By G. W. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Tradition says that 
the king snake kills the rattlesnake and de- 
vours him, but just how he goes about it 
and manages to kill and swallow him has, 
so far as I can learn, never been fully ob- 
served until recently, 

Nature colors all her wild children, in- 
sects, fish, birds, animals and reptiles with 
a very definite purpose in view, and just 
why the king snake is colored with black 
and white bands of equal width from his 
head to his tail, will plainly appear in the 
course of this narative. Three of my friends 
were fortunate enough to observe an en- 
counter between a rattlesnake and a king 
snake from the very beginning to the end 
of the duel, and this is what happened: 


My friends were standing on the porch 


just after the noon meal, when they heard 
the whir of a rattlesnake just beneath them, 
and instantly a large rattlesnake ran out 
from under the corner of the porch, fol- 
lowed closely by a medium-sized king snake. 
The rattlesnake was making for the or- 
chard, but he was scarcely two rods from 
the house when the king snake overtook 
him, and he coiled on the defensive. 

When the rattlesnake coiled the king 
snake began to move around him in a circle, 
the radius of which was just the right dis- 
tance to be out of reach of the rattler’s 
fangs. 

The rattlesnake was coiled in a close coil, 
his tail on the outer edge with the rattles 
sounding like an electric buzzer, but instead 
of the usual note of warning it was a tocsin, 
mixed with nervous fear and dread. His 
head was in the center of the coil and but 
little raised from the level of the folds, 
which gave him all the power in his four 
feet of coil, in case his enemy came close 
enough for a strike. 

It was very plain, however, that the king 
snake had calculated the exact distance of 
the rattler’s spring and thrust from the 
very moment that he had coiled, for he 
kept the proper distance and manifested 
neither fear nor anxiety, but moved slowly 
and deliberately about the rattler, in a per- 
fect circle, his head slightly elevated, and 
the black and white markings of his body 
appearing like spots of light and shadow 
falling rapidly upon a screen, the effect of 
which is, if closely and persistently ob- 
served, an incoordination of the visual cen- 
ters, and lastly vertigo and swoon. 
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Harvey.- ; 

The rattler’s head followed the slowly 
moving king snake to every quarter of the 
circle as he moved around him, and this 
leisurely circumlocution of the king snake 
about the rattler was evidently for the one 
purpose of fixing the attention of the rattle- 
snake unswervingly upon the movements of 
the king snake, for no sooner did the king 
snake consider this accomplished than he 
began to increase his speed. This was al- 
most imperceptible at first, but soon it was 
evident that he was going faster, then faster 
and faster until he appeared to the onlook- 
ers just like a circle of light, which you 
have seen children make by grasping a 
brand of fire and whirling it about in a 
circle. 

There was no note taken of the time or 
the number of revolutions that the king 
snake made about the rattler, but it was 
soon evident that his rattles were playing 
a less loud and a more and more intermit- 
tent buzzing, until they ceased altogether. 
Almost simultaneously with the cessation of 
the rattling, his head dropped limply in a 
dizzy swoon, and was seized by the king 
snake in a tlash, Instantly the king snake 
drew him out of coi! and threw four long 
spiral turns of his own body about him. 

The way that he did this was a lesson in 
mechanics. With the rattler’s head well in 
his mouth he made two coils or turns to the 
right, then he reversed and made two to the 
left, leaving a loop in the center of his 
body thru which he thrust his tail. This 
made a fulcrum by means of which he could 
draw all his folds to their utmost tension, 
and when so drawn the rattlesnake could 
searcely move by his utmost efforts, and 
then again, with this leverage the king 
snake could tighten or loosen his own folds 
at will as deglutition progressed. 

The king snake made constriction first 
just below the rattler’s head, and there was 
wisdom in this also, for it forced the viscera 
of the rattlesnake down toward his tail, de- 
creased his diameter materially and made 
him easier to swallow. 

No sooner did the king snake have his 
vantage than he began to swallow the rat- 
tler. This was a slow process, which he 
managed by throwing his head from side to 
side, all the while straining to envelop the 
rattler’s head and neck. As deglutition ad- 
vanced the king snake slipped his folds 
further and further along the body of the 












































rattler, until one after another they passed 
off, and the loop above referred to was of 
no further use; then with the rattler more 
than half swallowed he straightened out and 
finished the swallowing in a straight line. 
When the king snake released his folds from 
the rattlesnake’s body the viscera which 
had been forced toward the tail resumed 
their normal position within the abdominal 
cavity, and then, rather assisted than re- 
tarded deglutition as they would have done 
just at the beginning. 
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The rattlesnake was swallowed alive lit- 
erally, which was proven in the following 
manner: One of the friends who witnessed 
the combat wished to preserve the rattles 
for a memento, and when they were about 
to disappear within the body of the king 
snake, cut them off with a long, sharp 
knife. The rattlesnake was so sensitive of 
tne pain following the amputation of the 
rattles that he writhed and twisted within 
the king snake’s body frightfully, leaving no 
doubt as to his being very much alive. 


A Trait of Buffalo Bill’s. 


It may seem strange that after the won- 
derful success attaine’ that Colonel Cody 
should have died a poor man. But it isn’t 
a matter of any wonder to those who knew 
and worked with him. The same qualities 
that insured success also insured his ulti- 
mate poverty. His generosity and _ kind- 
hearted attitude toward all comers, his 

















MRS. BUTLER—“ANNIE OAKLEY.” 


Her latest picture, taken on her 50th birth- 
day, after she had broken 98-100 
targets with her Ithaca gun. 





sympathy and his broad understanding of 
human nature made it the simplest thing 
possible for him to handle men, both in 
his show and thruout the whole world as 
he went along. But by the same token he 
was totally unable to resist any claim for 
assistance that came to him, or refuse any 
mortal in distress. His philosophy was that 
of the plains or the camp, more nearly 
Christian and charitable than we are used 
to finding in the sharp business world he 
was entering for the first time. The pity of 
it was that not only could anyone that 
wanted a loan or a gift get it for the ask- 
ing, but that he never seemed to lose his 
trust in the nature of all men, and until his 
dying day was the easiest mark above 
ground for every kind of sneak and gold- 
brick vender that was mean enough to take 
advantage of him. 

A typical action of his occurred just out- 
side of the Old Madison Square Garden. 
Business had been bad for several weeks, 


and a more worldly man would have been 
worried ill following the finances. The 
show had just finished, and as was our 
custom we were leaving by the stage door 
to get a little supper at a nearby restau- 
rant. There were three of us—my husband, 
Buffalo Bill and myself. Gathered at the 
door were twenty or thirty of the most 
taterdamelion and hopelessly mendicant 
down-and-outs I ever saw anywhere—the 
riff-raff of a continent. It was snowing, 
and everyone else was rushing by for shel- 


ter. But Cody stopped and made the habit- 
ual movement into his pockets for the 
money. It wasn’t there. So he turned and 


said, “Butler, how much have you got with 
you?” Between us we scraped up $25. 

“Lend it to me.” 

With that he turned and said in the most 
cheerful and whole-hearted manner: 

“Here, boys, here’s a dollar apiece. Go 
get a square meal and a bunk. It’s too 
rough for a fellow to cruise around out here 
in the blizzard this night.” 

There were twenty-three of them, which 
left us just enough for a frugal fare. Of 
course he paid it all back in the morning— 
the usual end of his receipts. 

New Jersey. ANNIE OAKLEY. 
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More Concerning One-Hand Guns. 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


In my February article I mentioned, 
among other things, that it was my inten- 
tion to test out the big .44-40 and .45-caliber 
revolvers with DuPont No. 3 Pistol powder 
and report results in the March number or 
Outdoor Life. I had been promised cart- 
ridges in the sizes mentioned loaded with 
the new DuPont powder and had every rea- 
son to believe that the ammunition would 
reach me in time, but have been disappoint- 
ed. War contracts, I presume, which must 
be filled regardless of the needs of the 
every-day shooter, has no doubt held up 
my cartridges, with the result that my itch- 
ing trigger finger will continue to trouble 
me for some time and the report I had 
hoped to make for the March number Out- 
door Life will have to be made at a later 
date. I sincerely hope that this may not 
be later than May. 

In the January number Outdoor Life Mr. 
Thomas shows with his article the positions 
for rest-shooting with revolvers adopted by 
him and Mr. McCutchen. I have never 
tried shooting revolvers from any position 
resembling the ones he mentions and very 
much doubt if such positions would result 
in closer groups for me than strictly off- 
hand position. I believe that either Mr. 
McCutchen or Mr. Thomas could craw] into 
the rest I have made and make unbelievably 
close groups with revolvers—much better 
average results than from the positions 
shown in cuts shown with article. (I won- 
der if I shall be burnt at the stake for that 
statement or only dangle at the end of that 
rope Mr. Thomas mentioned?) 

As many may have a wrong impression 
concerning my rest shooting I have several 
times reported (with the end not in sight), 
I believe a few words concerning the rest 
I have been using should fit in fairly well 
at this point. 

First the measurements to be given will 
be only approximate, as I do not consider 
it at all important the exact dimensions 
that should be used in building one of these 
rests which are equally useful for both rest- 
shooting with revolvers and rifles. If build- 


ing another of these rests the probabilities 
are that I should not follow the old one in 
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every respect. My present rest consists of 
a framework made of 1x6 boards about 
3 ft. wide by 5 ft. long and about 3% ft. 
high. A seat is placed at about the center 
about 16 ins. from the ground, which per- 
mits the shooter to sit down when in shoot- 
ing position with the right side against 
right side of rest, right elbow on right side 
of frame, left elbow on board running diag- 
onslly ecross rest from right to left (see 
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As the revolver rest appears when viewed 
from above. 
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cut), while the hands and revolver are se- 
curely supported back of and on the block 
that carries the pad of gunny sacking. 
When one is in position, there is as little 
prospect of. any unsteadiness developing as 
can be had with anything short of a ma- 
chine rest. Neither this creation of mine 
nor the machine rests are things we can 
pack around the hills with us, but when 
trying for small groups are indispensable. 
Don’t think for a moment that I imagine 
this rest of mine will bring out the best 
possible that may be wrapped up in the re- 
volver, for I do not hold any such foolish 
opinion. It has time and again made pos- 
sible much closer groups than I could ever 
hope to secure from any other method 
within my reach and has proven so fascinat- 
ing that I always derive more than ordi- 
nary pleasure from its use. 

My first experience shooting revolvers 
from this rest of mine I used a feather 
pillow in which the revolver and hands 
were bedded when shooting, but in spite of 
the precautions taken, powder stains were 
plainly in evidence on the pillow cases after 
the smoke settled. Exiled to the woodshed 
for a solid week with only Wiggles, the cat, 
and Whig, the dog, for company and a diet 
consisting of bread and water (mostly 
water) caused me to abandon the feather 
pillow and drop down to plain gunny sack, 
tightly folded and nailed to the block on 
which the revolver was firmly rested, the 
right hand gripping revolver as for off-hand 
shooting, but with the end of first finger 
of left hand pressing against revolver frame 
at side at front end and thumb of left hand 
pressing against side of stock at lower end. 
Try this and you will find this manner of 
gripping a revolver, when rest-shooting, an 
excellent one, 

I have tried several schemes calculated 
to prevent sparks flying back in the face 
when shooting revolvers from this rest, the 
one that seemed most likely to prove a 
success being a block of wood with top cut 
out, across which a strong leather strap was 
tightly stretch d, on which the revolver was 
rested. With nothing but the edge of this 
leather strap for sparks to rebound from, 1 
calculated the burning spark trouble would 
be disposed of, but the difficulty was not 
entirely overcome, so I have gone back to 
the folded gunnysack and take the occa- 
sional burn that accompanies the flying 
spark; but it doesn’t improve the grouping, 
I am quite positive, to get a spark in the 
face. May not enlarge that group, but one 
doesn’t forget the incident for several shots 
afterwards, only to. be reminded of it by 
another similar experience. If one could 
eliminate this. spark nuisance, I think he 
could expect somewhat better average re- 
sults, for without doubt this developes a 
tendency to flinch that would not be there 
with the sparks cut out. I know, following 
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a burn, I have to watch myself closely to 
avoid flinching, and when one has to do 
this he need not expect to always get best 
results. 

For over a week ye writer had been flat 
on his back with the grip, and during that 
time he worried not a little about the cart- 
ridges he had hoped to receive loaded with 
the DuPont Pistol Powder No. 3. But it 
will have to be forgotten about while I write 
of some experiences I have had with the 
DuPont No. 80, which many of us would 
have thought good enough had we not been 
informed the DuPont Company has some- 
thing better in their new No. 3. On getting 
on my feet following the grip I got busy 
with the Ideal tools and tried out for com- 
parative accuracy two little arms, both pos- 
sessing exceptional merit. One was my .38 
Smith & Wesson Perfected, and the other 
a single-shot pistol, the 1891 model, both 
arms using the same ammunition, the .38 
Smith & Wesson cartridge. 

Both arms were in absolutely new condi- 
tion, both with sights to suit the owner, 
while the trigger pulls were ideal. The Per- 
fected had a six-inch barrel, while the pis- 
tol had eight-inch. The distance between 
sights, 714 ins. for the revolver and 8 ins. . 
for the pistol. Measuring from rear end of 
cylinder to muzzle of revolver, the distance 
was 7% ins., being % in. less than for the 
barrel length for the pistol. (The measure- 
ments given not guaranteed absolutely ac- 
curate, but near enough for practical pur- 
poses.) Everything else being equal, the 
pistol should have shown the greater accu- 
racy, but in the tests I made I concluded 
that one was just as accurate as the other. 
But I have not disposed of the matter fully, 
as I still have a desire to make further 
tests, but until convinced of my error shall 
believe the revolver the equal of the pistol, 
tho I know that the impression generally 
prevails that the pistol is more accurate 
than the revolver. I should really like to 
know just what machine-rest tests would 
prove, using two arms like mine. 

In the tests recently made I failed to 
secure as good results as reported for the 
Perfected in the November number Outdoor 
Life. This probably was partly due to the 
light being very poor and also to the fact 
that ye writer was not overly strong after 
his grip experience. 

The pistol gave a sharper report than 
the revolver, while the recoil for the pistol 
seemed greater. The report and recoil for 
the pistol, in fact, seemed almost like a 
.88 Special, but three shots from each arm 
for penetration in a yellow pine block gave 
practically same results for the two arms. 

These 1891 model Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers and pistols are becoming scarce, 
and within a few years they will likely be 
sought after as keenly as are the old cap- 
and-ball Colts. Funny thing, but there are 
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many of us who fail to appreciate really 
good arms until they are difficult to obtain. 

How much use and abuse will a single- 
action Colt stand and with the best modern 
ammunition group close enough at fifty 
yards to always find that fatal eight-inch 
spot around a deer’s heart, PROVIDED the 
shooter can always be depended to do his 
part and that the deer is obliging enough 
to stand still and look pleasant? 

My brother, Jay, has an old single-action 
Colt with badly pitted barrel and which has 
as shaky a cylinder as I have ever seen in 
one of these Old Reliables. Jay has often in- 
tended having a new barrel put in, but this 
is still in the future. I have always told 
him that even with its shaky cylinder and 
pitted barrel it would make ‘far closer 
groups than he thought, but he always came 
back at me with the statement that it would 
not average anywhere near as well as my 
new .44-40 Colt. His gun is one he picked 
up second hand. As it came from the fac- 
tory, probably not less than thirty years 
ago (1 know its history for the past twen- 
ty), it was a .45-caliber with 4%4-in. barrel. 

Ten years ago I removed the old barrel 
and cylinder and fitted it with a new barrel 
and cylinder for the .44-40 Winchester rifle 
cartridges, The new barrel, I should have 
stated, was 7% ins. in length. Since then 
it has been shot probably 500 to 600 times, 
mostly with Winchester, metal-patched, 
smokeless ammunition. And during the 
past ten years that gun has 
been neglected shamefully, 
until today the barrel is bad- 
ly pitted, and the cylinder, as 
has been mentioned, is quite 
shaky. I think, tho I am not 
positive, this is partly due to 
the cylinder pin being too 
small. It certainly is not a 
factory pin, but appears 
more like the work of a 
backwoodsman or a very or- 
dinary blacksmith. 

Most of the reports we get 
thru Outdoor Life concern re- 
sults secured with arms in 
first-class condition; and this 
is as it should be. But re- 
membering that there are 
thousands of arms being used 
to a more or less extent in 
a condition similar to the 
single-action Colt I am writ- 
ing about, believe it will 
prove of interest to hear 
what it has been made to do 
in my shooting rest. 

First let me mention three 
groups of six shots each 
made several months ago 


and which caused me to ar- 
gue with Jay that that gun 
would group closer than he 


believed it would. Off-hand, fifty yards, size 
group, 6% ins. Second trial, 5% ins. The 
above two groups with 18.2 grs. DuPont 
No. 80 and Ideal 210-gr. cast bullet. One 
six-shot group from rest with Winchester 
Smokeless gave a 4'4-in. group. 

But yesterday (January 24) came the 
trials that proved things. I loaded up thirty 
shells with 18.2 grs. DuPont No. 80 and 210- 
grs. Ideal bullet and wiggled into the shoot- 
ing rest, after which things began to hap- 
pen. The U. M. C. shells had been shot but 
once previously, Either they were a bad 
lot of shells or else the Sharpshooter pow- 
der had been unusually severe on them, as 
about one-half of the shells blew off at the 
heads, Believe me, but I did not fancy the 
experience a little bit. It required all the 
nerve I could round up to dispose of those 
thirty cartridges, Nearly every time a shell 
bursted the loading gate would be blown 
wide open and powder fly in my face, and 
before I had finished I had both ears 
jammed full of cotton batting, a thing that 
had never hit me before. 

Then I dug up eighteen old Winchester 
shells which had been fired with a half 
dozen different kinds of powders, and load- 
ed as for the first thirty, and again faced 
the fifty-yard target. There was eighteen 
inches of snow on the ground and more 
falling, but ye writer was “shooting bent” 
and could not wait for more favorable con- 
ditions. Howard, the boy, obligingly held a 





SHOT FROM 
BURST SHELL 
4%41N FROM 
EDGE OF BULLSEYE 


Seventeen shots out of 18 as they would have appeared had 
they all been shot on same 8-inch bullseye. Made with .44- 
40 S. A. Colt with pitted barrel and shaky cylinder at 50 
yards from rest using 18.2 grains DuPont No. 80 and 210 
grain Ideal bullet, See article for size of groups. Bull re- 
duced from 8 inches. 
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parasol over me to keep the sights clear of 
falling snow, and the fireworks were turned 
loose. 

Size first group, 2% ins.; size second 
group (five shots), 2% ins.; size third 
group, 5% ins. In the second group head 
of one cartridge was blown off and loading 
gate blown wide open. I think this shot 
was undoubtedly the one that went wild, 
striking 4%, ins. out of the black, as indi- 
cated at arrow (see cut). These eighteen 
shots wound up the tests. The cut shown 
shows the grouping of seventeen of the 
shots had the shooting been on the same 
eight-inch bullseye. 

Throwing out the one wild shot in the 
eighteen, which was undoubtedly caused by 
the bursted shell, and only counting the 
seventeen which all landed in the eight- 
inch bull, this little test would seem to 
prove that one of the old reliable single- 
action Colts must be in a shocking condi- 
tion when it will not land all its shots in 
a circle small enough to strike the vitals 
of a deer that will obligingly pose for the 
hunter at, say, fifty yards. This statement, 
remember, applies to one of these revolvers 
when used with a suitable smokeless pow- 
der like DuPont No. 80. A gun with a badly 
pitted barrel, as was the one tested, used 
with black powder could not be depended 
on to make much better than shotgun 
groups unless frequently cleaned. With Du- 
Pont No. 80, however, the case is entirely 
different, as the gun can be fired a great 
number of times without impairing the ac- 
curacy due to the accumulation of fouling. 
Those who may have a Colt or Smith & 
Wesson in a pitted condition which they 
for many reasons may still find use for, 
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but in which they have been using black 
powder with anything but satisfactory re- 
sults, let me suggest their trying DuPont 
No. 80. If they do I predict that they will 
never use black powder in a revolver again, 
whether the revolver has a pitted barrel or 
not, DuPont Pistol Powder No. 3 is said 
to be a still better revolver powder, and 
this being the case, it should be the powder 
that the cranks are looking for. I am only 
writing of what I have used. If DuPont 
Pistol Powder No. 3 hits “Obscurity Holler” 
when expected, then I shall soon after be 
grinding out my report for Outdoor Life. 
But don’t, please, let anyone expect a re- 
port on this or any other powder from this 
quarter in which the limit for accuracy has 
been reached by the proprietor of the “Last 
yasp.” Ye writer hopes to get some good 
groups, but the “best possible” will have to 
be looked for from some other shooter. I 
shall do my best, but realize the arms that 
will be used—and ammunition—will be ca- 
pable of better results if shot by a world- 
beater—like McCutchen, for instance. 

But how about the thirty shots? The 
ones, you know, in which so many shells 
burst? Here they are: 5%, 9, 6%, 6% and 
714, ins. Do you wonder now that I nearly 
forgot to mention size of those groups? 

Some who have followed me in my ar- 
ticles may be inclined to ask about here: 
“Why is it that A. A. H. never writes of 
any shooting but his own?” Fact is, gen- 
tlemen, it’s either relate personal experi- 
ences or none, as shooting cranks in Ob- 
security Holler are scarcer’n hen’s teeth. 

Hope to hand in report on the new Du- 
Pont Pistol Powder No. 3 for the May 
number, 


The Service Rifle and the Battle Sight—Comments Provoked at Reading R. E. 
Herrick’s Article on the Subject. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading the Feb- 
ruary issue of your valuable magazine I 
was particularly interested in the article by 
Mr. Herrick of Idaho on the “Battle Sight 
in Service.” : 

I have been using the battle sight on the 
Service Springfield for about four years, 
and during that time I have had opportunity 
to observe about 700 other men using the 
same sight, both at target and on game. 
I have seen scores of from 45 to a possible 
made with the battle sight at 200 and 300- 
yard ranges under time-fire conditions of 
the regulation qualification course (ten 
shots in 60 seconds at 200 yards and ten 
shots from a standing to prone position, 70 
seconds, 300 yards). Bullseye or five space 
to represent portion of a prone figure that 
is exposed to enemy or rifleman. Size, 19 
ins. wide at bottom and 19 ins. from bottom 
to top of head. 

Under the conditions Mr. Herrick men- 





tions of case of the artillery observer and 
the “sniper,” if human life were not so 
sacred, I would like to wager I would hit 
said crawling sniper twice out of three 
shots at any unknown ranges over 100 yds. 
and under 400 yds., and my eyesight isn’t 
good enough to allow me to qualify for any- 
thing better than “Marksman” so far. 

On game I have seen many jackrabbits 
killed at ranges from 50 to 125 yds., and just 
a few months ago I saw a coyote killed 
with one shot, using battle sight, coyote 
running, and distance from shooter to place 
where animal dropped at crack of rifle, 
125 paces, 

If Mr. Herrick has fired many Service 
rifles he should know that no two rifles 
in the hands of the same man or in hands 
of different men have the same aiming 
point below figure at any range. Taking 
the case of a company of soldiers on target 
range, records will show that the aiming 
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point for the different rifles and men ranges 
from bottom of black figure on target down 
to top line of target butts; which is in some 
cases 2% ft. (Each man must learn his 
own rifle and personal error.) 

Personally, I do not like the rear sight on 
the Service rifle, but the battle sight is the 
best combination on it. I know men that 
would fire every shot up to 500 yds. range 
with the battle sight when shooting for rec- 
ord if allowed to. These men are not ex- 
pert riflemen, but good natural shots, but 
have slightly defective eyesight, and with 
the battle sight there is but little blur or 
mirage. 

In regard to the hard use the military 
has to stand, will say it’s not the hard use 
but the misuse by men and boys that know 
nothing of handling or caring for a rifle. 
If Mr. Herrick had joined his organization 
on the border he would soon have learned 
that his sight on the cocking piece would 
last the average soldier about one month, 
and some of them not one week. However, 
a sight placed over the bridge of the re- 
ceiver could stand as much hard usage as 
the present one and has been recommended, 
but owing to cost involved the change has 
not been made. 

Mr. Herrick wishes some one to explain 
why the stock is short on the Springfield. 
I think I can help him out. There are two 
reasons; one, to allow the average man to 
load from the shoulder in rapid fire, and, 
two, to allow the manual of arms to be 
executed with more snap, by changing the 
balance of the gun, without added weight. 
I made a pad that would increase the length 
of stock about % in. and found I could do 
better shooting, but could not load from the 
shoulder without extra effort. If Mr. Her- 
rick will try to go thru the manual of arms 
at the proper rate of 120 counts to the 
minute with his sporting Springfield he will 
more easily understand why the Service 
rifle is constructed along the present lines. 
Mr. Herrick being a “guardsman,” I am sur- 
prised he has not discovered more points 
in favor of the Service rifle as it stands. 

The company of trapshooters he mentions 
swinging and pointing automatically would 
not hit an elephant over 200 yds. away. 
That is one thing that can not be done with 
a Service rifle—snap shooting. Unless the 
trigger pull is altered good shooting can not 
be done without giving the trigger a steady 
squeeze, Before joining the army I was 
rated as a first-class snap shot with a rifle 
at short ranges, but when I tried the same 
system with the Springfield I was lucky if 
I hit a 4x6-ft. target at 200 yds. 

In closing, I wish to say, any sight adopt- 
ed for the Service rifle must be foolproof, 
for we get some real thick-heads in the 
service. The Lyman or Mauser receiver 
sight with slight alterations would increase 
the amount of qualified men in the service 
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and decrease the numbers of the enemy in 
battle. 

Hoping this finds its way into the columns 
of your magazine and that it will be of 
some value to or explain why the Service 
rifle is not near a sportsman’s ideal rifle, 
I will remain as ever an interested reader. 

CHARLES E. CLARK, 
Corporal D Company, Second Regular En- 
gineers, 

Columbus, New Mex. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read Mr. R. 
E. Herrick’s article in the February issue 
and will say that I still differ with him in 
many ways. Right off the bat, he ques- 
tions my statement when I said that the 
battle sight on the U. S. Springfield is 
set for 530 yds. He says 547 yds. . Here is 
a paragraph from U. S. Provisional Small 
Arms Firing Manual (1909): 

(Page 7) “Battle Sight—The position of 
the rear sight in which the leaf is laid 
down, With the Model 1903 rifle and sight 
the position corresponds to a range of 530 
yds, With the sight in this position the 
flight of the bullet is at no point more than 
two feet above the line of sight, and the 
dangerous space is continuous for a target 
of that height above the line of sight.” 

From page 637, Manual of Military Train- 
ing by Capt. Moss, U. S. Army, I quote: 
“With the leaf down and using the open 
notch in the slide cap the sights are set 
for 530 yds, or battle line firing for the 
down position of the slide.” I hope that 
point is now clear in Mr. Herrick’s mind. 

.30 U.S.G., Model 1906 Springfield, 
Bullet, 150 grs.; Vel., 2,700 f.s. 
es weer 200 yds. 250 yds. 300 yds. 400 yds. 
Ht. of Bul- 7 

let at Inches, Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 

50 yds. 1.0 2.0 7 5.4 


3 a . 

00 yds. 1.4 2.9 4. 6.1 9.8 
+50 eae. 0. 2.3 4.6 Toh 12.7 
200 yds. -5.0 0. 3.2 6.5 14. 
250 yds. -11.7 -4.1 0. 4.6 13.6 
300 yds, -10.1 -6.0 0. 11.2 
350 yds. -15.1 -9.1 8.0 
400 yds. -23. 0. 
Accuracy 

circle 

diam. 8 2. 5 


The accompanying table was taken from 
“Rod and Gun in Canada,’ and was worked 
out and written by Capt. Townsend Whelen 
under the heading of “Backwoods Trajec- 
tory Tables” in the March, 1916, number. 
We all know at least something of Mr. 
Whelen’s work, and if Mr. Herrick doubts 
the tables ‘I will send him the copy and he 
ean fight it out with Captain Whelen. 

Now that the table is before us, will Mr. 
H., tell us where he is going to set his sights 
for every purpose? Or does he claim to be 
able to set his sight with such speed and 
accuracy that it makes little difference. 
Now, to change your sight every time you 
advance in a skirmish line is no snap. After 
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hiking five or six miles thru cactus and 
mesquite in “heavy marching order,” then 
to be called up on the firing line about a 
thousand yards away is no joke, because 
you have to make all advances at double 
time. 

When you receive orders to commence 
firing you are not quite so fresh as you 
might be. You fire but few shots, then you 
have to advance fifty yards more, com- 
mence firing, and then you advance another 
fifty yards. It doesn’t take many advances 
until you are breathing too heavy to set 
your sight properly and you don’t get 
enough time. Try it without a pack and 
then think how it is with a fifty-pound pack 
thumping your wind out over rough ground. 
I have no bone to pick with the pack, be- 
cause the blanket roll is “worser.” 

Again, who is going to judge distances 
around the 300-yd. range over rough ground 
in a second’s notice? A person can, how- 
ever, judge several points where he thinks 
the enemy is likely to appear, when he is 
first “posted.” Mr. H. gave me a target 
10 ins. high at 300 yds. On a measured 
300-yd. range, using target ‘A,’ which has 
an §-in, “‘bull,” can you make a bullseye with 
the first shot every time? I think not. 
Weather conditions and the lot of ammuni- 
tion you are using will have something to 
say about it; and a black bull surrounded 
by white is a far better target than an 
object that matches the background. 

I have before me an article written by a 
British sharpshooter. It was reprinted in 
Outer’s Book. It has to deal with the peep 
sight and the telescopic sight. This man 
has found it nearly impossible to get a bead 
on a German sniper thru a peep sight if the 
latter takes cover in the grass, while it is 
possible to do so with the telescopic sight. 
He has used the B. S. A., Martini, Latley, 
also the Ulster sight. The B. S. A. sight 
can be placed on the receiver, so probably 
lacks an inch or two of being as close to the 
eye as Mr. H.’s sight is. I hope you can 
see that there is no perfect peep sight, as 
yet, for quick snap shooting on fairly long 
ranges. With the telescope the object can 
be located, but it takes considerable time 
to adjust it, 

Again, Mr. H. speaks of the hunter who 
holds his bead on the game where he wants 
to place the bullet. That is all right when 
hunting game where you have a fairly large 
target to sight on, but what are you going 
to do when the object is small and at quite 
a range? Your bead covers most of it and 
your chance of a hit is much smaller than 
holding on the under edge of the object, as 
prescribed for military target shooting. 

Again, the drift of the rifle is surely 
small on ranges up to 500 yds.; but at 1,000 
yds. it is 13 ins. to the right, or, in other 
words, a little over one-third the diameter 
of the bullseye; while at 1,100 yds. it is 
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20.5 ins. Is it not worthy of a little notice? 

Mr. H. says that he thinks hunting in his 
territory is rougher and harder on rifles 
than soldiering. I will say first that I have 
been thru the state of Idaho and stayed for 
some time in the northeastern part of Wash- 
ington. There is plenty of brush and rough 
country, but let me say here that Idaho 
brush is nothing compared with the mes- 
quite and cactus thickets in Southeastern 
Texas. Again, the atmosphere is much 
more moist than in Idaho. No matter how 
hot the days were the air was cold and 
damp at night. When you live in a tent 
you are in danger at any time of sleeping 
out in cold mud and water with your tent 
blown down by a “Texas Norther.” One 
time especially our whole regiment’s camp 
ground was covered with two feet of water 
and most of the tents were down. There 
were no floors at that time in our tents 
and many of the rifles were buried under 
the mud for two or three days until the 
water drained off. Then few were able to 
obtain oil or cleaning cloth. 

I can give you plenty of instances where 
things like that happened during the five 
and a half months that we were on the 
border and get plenty to vouch for them. 

Minnesota, ARTHUR D. CASWELL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Herrick from 
Idaho appears to be pretty well versed in 
the present type of United States army rifle. 
But as I have not had an opportunity of 
reading any of the previous letters written 
on this controversy on sights, I take it that 
a previous letter written by Mr. Caswell 
must have been rather distasteful to him. 
However, Mr. Herrick seems to be a master 
in the art of sarcasm. Altho he probably 
does know something of the rifle; I don’t 
just believe he “ever could get onto the 
hang of the darn thing,” and also, in his 
reference to outposts and cigarettes, he 
plainly shows that he is not a soldier. 

But to get down to this battle-sight prob- 
lem. Just to illustrate what a person can 
do after he has grown accustomed to its 
use and has had his eye trained to estimate 
distances, I will give a little account of a 
deer hunting trip in the Cascades in the 
state of Washington in 1913. While in the 
regular army I had frequently hunted deer 
with the service rifle, but had always 
bagged my game at distances less than 100 
yards, with the exception of this one time. 

Now, I don’t claim to be a marksman of 
the Captain Hardy or Ad Topperwein order, 
but I believe I understand the service rifle 
about as well as the next man. One thing 
I do know—if Mr. Herrick would read up a 
little more on the battle sight he will find 
that hardly no two rifles are the same. He 
will find that the battle sight varies from 
530 yds. to 548 yds. But to get to the 
deer: There were two of us in the party, 
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and Mr. Maitland of Spokane, Wash., who 
was with me, first sighted the deer a good 
300 yds. away, and of course brought his 
Winchester to his shoulder and fired. By 
this time I, too. had located it; a great broad 
antlered buck. Up to this time I had my 
rear sight fixed for 100 yds., but I quickly 
saw that I had to make a rapid change. 
What could have been easier than to flop 
down the sight leaf into battle sight? At 
300 yds. a bullet fired with battle sight 
strikes 28 ins. above the point aimed at, 
so I aimed accordingly. Out of five shots 
at a swiftly moving deer I registered three 
hits using the battle sight. I might add 
that I fired from a sitting position, as 1 
understand my failing as an off-hand shot 
at that distance. But here is the point: 
The question of the battle sight is very sim- 
ply answered: “Know the darn thing and 
learn how to estimate distance.” I'll add 
another thing: The rear sight leaf has not 
only the triangular sight, but is also 
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equipped with a peep sight. The letter oi 
Mr. Herrick would lead one to believe tha! 
he did not know this. 

Another thing I discovered on that deer 
hunting trip was that after five shots Mr 
Maitland always complained of a hot barre! 
You may shoot a hundred shots and stil 
not burn your hands on the barrel of ; 
service rifle. And when I fire the servic 
rifle I never receive “a pound in the face’ 
as Mr. Herrick claims. I’ve learned how to 
handle it. It’s simply ridiculous to even 
try to compare any sporting rifle with the 
service rifle for hard usage. And it’s use 
less for Mr. Herrick to “show me” by invit 
ing me to hunt in his Idaho mountains, be 
cause I’ve killed deer where it took two 
days to get them down. If. Mr. Herrick 
will fix a bayonet on his favorite rifle and 
engage in a bayonet combat I don’t doubt 
but what he will learn that the service rifl« 
is the more durable. 

South Dakota, CHARLES HARVEY. 


Addenda to ‘‘Bill’s’’ Article, ‘‘How High Will a Rifle Shoot?’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a sort of check 
on, and also as a comparison with the fig- 
ures given in the article, “How High Will a 
Rifle Shoot?” the writer wishes to bring to 
the notice of the readers of Outdoor Life 
the following taken from the Journal U. S. 
Artillery, November-December number. It 
also shows what other people are doing in 
the same line of work: : 

“The usual method of making up a high- 
angle range table by calculating the trajec- 
tory in steps or arcs is a long and tedious 
one, and the results arrived at by this pro- 
cess have to be altered slightly, since at the 
angle of sight equal to nothing they do not 





Usual method of computing high angle fire 
by arcs or steps. 


generally agree with the ordinary range 
table along the ground. Therefore, these 
results cannot be taken as quite accurate.” 


Note.—The term high-angle fire is ap 
plied, in the U. S. service, to trajectories 
having angles of departure greater than 
45° with the horizontal, and which termi- 
nate at or near the level of the gun. For 
the trajectories of anti-aircraft artillery the 
term high fire has been used by the Coast 
Artillery Board. 

The method of utilizing the equations ob- 
tained when firing in a vacuum (parabola 
system), together with the ordinary range 
table along the ground, gives results agree- 
ing closely with those obtained by the step- 
by-step or small-arc method, altho it does 
not take account of the varying density of 
the air at different altitudes. Also, since 
a complete high-angle range table on this 
system can be made out in a few days, 
which by the small-arc method requires 
weeks, one may say that for practical pur- 
poses it will supersede the small-arc method. 

This formula (not given) was published 
in the “Review Mitteilungen tiber Genen- 
stande des Artillerie and Genieswesena,” De- 
cember, 1910, by an Austrian captain, J 
Schunds, who gave a general study of Ober- 
meyer’s principle: also the principle and 
formulae formed the subject of an interest- 
ing article by Capt. P. Preito in the “Re- 
view Memorial de Artilleria,” April, 1913. 


x * * * * * 


The author has not seen any formulae 
published connecting the time of flight, re- 
maining velocity and angles of impact for 
various angles of sight with the results of 
the above tangent elevation formulae. In 
the article of the Review, “Memorial de 
Artilleria,’ Gowins’ graphic process was 
given for obtaining the remaining velocities 
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and times of flight, but the author does 
not consider it as clear and as simple of 
ipplication as the method given. 

* * + * * 


* 


This part of the article deals with the 
1aximum height attained when firing ver- 
ically in the air. Heights and correspond- 
ing times of flight are calculated in two 
yarts, the first part from the initial velocity 
o a velocity of 1,000 ft.-sec., the second 
from a velocity of 1,00u ft.-sec. to a velocity 
equal to nothing. 

The resistance of the air to a one-inch 
projectile is assumed to follow the law— 


— || 


F4 | i000 
ind the value of k is taken from the new 
table figures published by Capt. J. H. Hard- 
castle in an article on “New Experiments on 
Air Resistance” in Arms and Explosives and 
also in the Journal of the U. S. Artillery, 
September-October, 1913. 

From the above formulae (not given here) 
the heights and times were calculated for 
velocities of 1,000, 1,500, 2,000, 2,500, 3,000 
and 3,500 ft.-secs for each of the following 
values of g’ =.25, .5, 1, 2 and 4. The results 
ire shown by the curves in Figure 5 (not 
given here) where 

Ww 
_— 
d°k 

In these formulae the density of the air 

equal to the mean of those given by the 
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isothermal, and the adiabatic formulae, and 
corresponding to half the height, was taken. 
The method of using g' for the heights and 
time is the same as that given for finding 
the maximum range in an article on “Maxi- 
mum Range of High Angle Fire,’ by Major 
J. F. R. W. Maitland-Addison, which ap- 
peared in The Journal of the Royal Artil- 
lery of August, 1915. 

The following gives the 
(writer): 

I. Rifle, cal. .303: 
grs.; m. v., say 2,500 f. s.; 
ft.; time of flight, 20 sec. 

II. Anti-aircraft gun, cal. 3-inch; weight 
of projectile, 13.5 lbs.: height, about 24,500 
ft.; time, about 33.8 sec. 

III. Secondary armament gun, cal., 5 
inches; weight of projectile, 60 lbs.; m. v., 
say 2,500 f. s.; height, about 33,500 ft.; 
time, about 41 sec. 

ok * * * * 


results only 
weight of bullet, 175 
height, 9,800 


Taking the first of the above examples 
as a comparison, it will be readily seen that 
the figures in the article in question com 
pare very favorably with those of one of 
the foremost ballisticians of England. The 
second and third examples are only given 
to show the readers of Outdoor Life what 
may be expected of guns of that type. 

(Note.—The phrase, not given here, is 
inserted by the writer to indicate that cer- 
tain figures or formula are not reproduced.) 

Wyoming. BILL. 


A Springfield Blows Up—Probably From Careless Use 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
under separate mail, negative of a new 
Springfield rifle that burst under peculiar 
circumstances. This rifle was fired by W 
H. Storey, member of our rifle club, and did 
not burst on the first shot, but at the second 
hot, about five seconds after the first shot 

is fired. Mr. Storey fired the second shot 
without removing gun from shoulder. I was 
present when the gun was fired. The only 
Way we can account for this is that the 
first shot cracked the barrel, and the second 
shot finished it. There was a good deal of 
snow blowing about, and some may have 
lodged in the muzzle. Mr. Storey sustained 
no other injury, aside from a slight bruise 
of his left hand. The fore-end of stock was 














The wrecked gun. 


blown entirely away. You may use this in 
your magazine, if you think it worth while 
JOHN YEAGER, 
Exec, officer Rawlins Rifle Club. 
Wyoming. 


Turning the Rifle Into a Target Pistol. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With the kind per- 
mission of the editor I will try to describe 
a very accurate and reliable target pistol 
made by me from the barrel of the well- 
known and very accurate Model 1902 Win- 
chester single-shot rifle. To my notion this 


is one of the most accurate, inexpensive 
rifles made in the United States today. 
Pistol shown in Photo No. 1 needs very 
little description, as the trigger was placed 
in the stock in the same position it occu- 
pied in the original rifle stock. The barrel 
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I entrusted to a good machinist friend who 
cut it off to 10 in. and turned it down as 
shown in the photo to a nice taper, leaving 
a raised ring near the muzzle to receive the 
front sight. The stock was carved from a 
piece of black walnut wood and fitted to 







No, 1. 


the mechanism of the barrel, which can 
easily be accomplished by the aid of a few 
simple tools, using the original rifle stock 
as a pattern for fitting the interior mech- 
anism. 

The pistol grip was shaped to fit the hand 
by aid of wood rasp, jack knife and sand- 


After making a checking tool and 


paper. 
doing considerable hand checking I had a 


very good-feeling stock. The front sight 
was made from a thin piece of German sil- 
ver, and was fitted in a slot made by a 
small, thin file in the raised ring at the 
muzzle, and was fastened in place by using 
a small center punch on each side of the 
slot, which makes a very solid job. The 


original rear sight was retained on the bar- 
After shooting with a rest and adjust- 


rel. 
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ing the sights by aid of file and hammer 
find that it will shoot much better than 
am able to hold. 

My objection to Pistol No, 1: It is som: 
what muzzle heavy, and not wishing to sa 
rifice the accuracy of the 10-in. barrel | 


cutting it off, I decided to make a stock 
possible to overcome this. The only wa 
possible was to get the grip farther forwaru. 
In order to accomplish this an entirely 
new trigger mechanism had to be devise 
After considerable study on my part, I d 
vised the mechanism shown in the drawin: 
and after careful adjustment have a trigg: 
pull equal to the original. For this latt: 
stock I decided on a model somewhat alonz 
the lines of the automatic pistol. This wa 
made from two pieces of black walnu: 
wood, using one piece for the forearm part 
and another for the grip, and carefully fi' 
ting the same together and fastening wit) 
wood glue and a couple of long wood screws 
driven thru the top piece into the grip. 
After polishing the stock and doing a lit 
tle hand checking the pistol looks like Pho 


“ 





to No. 2, and is to my mind just about the 
thing, and the balance is fine. The trigger 


and trigger bar shown in the drawing were 
forged out of a small bar of steel at the 
blacksmith shop, and finished with a fi! 
The trigger guard was made from a small, 
flat piece of steel, polished, and blued in 
the gas fire, 


The forward end of same 








ty — 








illustrated 


The trigger and trigger bar 


held in place by the take-down screw, 4 
the rear end by a small wood screw pass! 
thru it into the stock. 

The making of one of these pistols is n0' 
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only a pleasant pastime for these long win- 
ter evenings, but the results of your labor 
will give you an arm well to be proud .-of, 
ind one that will give as good groups as 
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any on the market. The cost of such an 

arm can be kept well under $5, as most of 

the layout in cash will be for the rifle it- 

self. S. T. RIEL. 
West Virginia. 


Heavy Guns for Wildfowl. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will Mr. Chas. As- 
kins kindly answer the following questjons: 
1) I wish to purchase a heavy gun for sea 
luck and goose shooting, either 8 or 10- 
rauge, and desire to use heavy loads. I pre- 
fer the Parker to other American makes. 
What weight would you advise for such 
suns? I can swing a good, heavy arm. (2) Is 
five drams of bulk smokeless and 1% oz. No. 
{ chilled shot a safe load for a C. H. grade 
Parker weighing 11 lbs.? (3) For what 
ength of shell should a gun for the above 
oad be chambered? (4) In a 34-inch shell 
how should the above load (bulk powder) 
be wadded? (5) Will standard American 
hells of the best grade safely handle the 
bove load? If not, what shells can be ob- 
(ained for it, and where? (6) What powder 
would you use in the above load? (7) Will 
a gun regulated for 1% oz. of shot handle 
114 oz, effectively? (8) For what length of 
shell should a 14-lb. 8-gauge C. H. grade 
Parker be chambered for 7 drams of bulk 
smokeless and 2 oz. No. 3 or larger chilled 
shot? Can this charge be safely loaded in 
best grade American shells without primer 
trouble? (9) I am troubling you with these 
questions only after correspondence with 
Parker Bros., who inform me that, though 
they could build a heavy 8 thaf® they would 
guarantee with the above charge, no Ameri 
can shells would handle it without trouble 
from excessive pressures. I understand you 
use such a gun personally, and would great 
ly appreciate your advice and the specifica- 
tions as to the boring and chambering of 
your gun, and the make of shell and specifi- 
cations of the load you advise. 

T. D. SLOAN, 
Captain, U. S. Army, 
Fort Kamehameha, Hawaii. 


Answer by Chas. Askins:—(1) and (9). I 
am not now using an &-bore gun and have 
not used one for a number of years. My old 

ore used black powder and brass shells, 
consequently could not be taken as giving 
a good line on what a modern gun would do 


with nitro powder. The English are using 
such guns and loads as you specify, but ii 
this country you will probably find trouble 
in getting ammunition to fit the gun, and 
even if you load your own ammunition you 
will have to do some experimenting to fit 
the gun. 

In your place, with a 14-pound Parker 8- 
gauge, I would begin with 6 drams of E. C. 
powder and 2 ounces of shot, loaded in a 4- 
inch Leader shell. If the shell stands up un- 
der the work all right, and [ think it will, 
then increase powder charge a quarter of a 
dram at a time until you think you have 
enough. The chances are that the reco!! 
will warn you before you have reached ; 
drams. The trouble with loading such a 
heavy charge as 7 drams is that none of our 
powders is really adapted to these big bore 
guns in very heavy charges. Our powders 
are really grained for 12 bores, and are ra- 
ther makeshifts for other gauges. The 
wadding would be, for any gauge, 1 nitro 
felt, 1 %4-inch white felt, 1 regular black 
edge on the powder, a card wad on the shot. 

In your place I would prefer a 10-gauge 
weighing 12 pounds, charged with 4% drams 
of E. C. or of Schultz and 1% ounces of num- 
ber 4 shot. This load we know both gun 
and shells will handle nicely. Then, if you 
think you need more power, increase the 
load a quarter of a dram at a time until you 
have reached 5 drams. I have used 5 drams 
many a time, but I would like to be on the 
safe side in advising another man. 

(3), (4), (5) and (6):—The gun should be 
chambered for a 34-inch shell, and I would 
use the Leader, manufactured by the Win 
chester Repeating Arms Company, New Ha 
ven, Conn. I think this Leader shell will 
safely handle any load you will care to 
shoot. (6) has been answered above. (7) 
Yes. A Parker gun regulated for 144 ounces 
will do well with 144 ounces, number 4 shot 
or larger. (8) Has been answered as to 
length of shell, 4-inch. Would not anticipate 
any primer trouble with any load I have sug- 
gested. 7 drams would prefer 


In 8-gauge for 7 
a 16-pound gun. CHAS. ASKINS. 


Six-Guns. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have owned and 
used a lot of six-guns, and at present have 
a target model S. & W., .38 Special. The 
accuracy of this gun has never been dis- 





puted, but there has been a lot of criticism 
concerning its power. one of your contrib- 
utors even comparing it with a .22. 

Mr. Thomas, in your issue of September, 
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1915, page 280, makes the statement that, 
while the .38 S. & W. Special is from two 
to three times faster than the .45s of any 
kind, one hit on a living, man-target out of 
a .45 is more effective than several shots 
from the .38 gun. Mr. Himmelwright’s bal- 
listics of revolvers gives the Colt .45, single- 
action, 336.5 ft.-lbs., and 5 ins, penetration 
in pine; Smith & Wesson .38 Special, 257.5 
ft.-lbs., and 7 ins. penetration in pine. It 
appears from these figures that the most 
powerful of the 45s has only one-fourth 
more power and decidedly less penetration 
than the .38 Special. Now, if this is true, 


and I have never heard Himmelwright’s bal- 
listic figures disputed, it would appear that 
the speed of fire and better penetration of 
the .88 Special would more than offset the 
slightly greater power of the best of the 
important essential points—ac. 
smooth 


The 
speed, 


458, 
action, penetration 


curacy, 
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An Admirer of the 20-Gauge Shotgun. 














The author ready for a try at the traps. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the Jan- 
uary issue of Outdoor Life where Roy O. 
Cole of Maynard, Neb., asks a series of 
very important questions of the editor, and 


Self-Defense Weapons. 









and light weight—make the .38 S. & W. Spe 
cial a better and a more effective gun thar 
the .45 single-action. 

If, as Mr. Thomas admits, and demon 
strates, the .38 Special is two to three time 
faster than the .45s, the fellow handicapped 
with a .45 would be well on the road to th: 
happy hunting grounds before he could ger 
his big gun into action. Comparing the au 
tomatics with the .38 Special, the .38 is a: 
fast and more powerful than the light auto 
matics. There are but two automatics, the 
Colt .88 and the Government .45, that ex 
ceed the .38 Special revolver in power 


These are heavy weapons, and because 0! 
their recoil and hard trigger pull are slowe: 
in accurate fire than the lighter automatic: 
If there is a better or more reliable six-gun 
than the .38 S. & W. Special, please show 
me, G. A. TREMPER. 


Montana. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a constam! 
reader of your valuable magazine and take 
great pleasure in reading the differen! 
views of the brothers about the scatter gun 
In the January number, on page 86, Mr 
Whittemore of California exactly expresses 
my views about the Winchester 20-gauge 
I bought one of the first of this caliber th: 
company put out, and immediately wrote 
them, asking for a 28 or 30-in, barrel, and 
was informed that they could not furnish it 
I am sure that the day is approaching when 
the 20-gauge will be the gun at the trap, 
and the Winchester 20-gauge with the in 
provements suggested by Mr. Whittemore 
will be one of the leaders, as their 12-gaug: 
has made such a great hit among the shoot 
ers of America. 

While I am on the subject will say that 
I am shooting the Lefever 20-gauge, and th‘ 
first tryout at the traps I smashed 15 ex 2° 
with 6s, and think it very good for the firs! 
time out with it. I would like to see 
20-gauge put out by the Remington peop! 
and cannot understand why they have bee! 
so slow about doing it, as their 12-gauge is 
certainly a beautiful and well-built gun, an‘ 
I am sure a 20-gauge by them would be 2 
joy to the shooting fraternity. I can put 
up with any of the standard make of guns 
if you will only stop the war and give us 
cheaper ammunition. GEO. H. NICOL, 
Iowa. The Shooting Preacher. 








as I consider the answer to many of th: 
entirely inadequate, I feel constrained 
answer them myself. 

In his question of armament for self pr 








A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


tection, Mr. Cole has _ unconsciously 
broached a subject upon which I consider 
myself a past master, and the evolutionery 
period of my verdant career between the 
dime novel Indian fighting epoch and the 
delightful remembrance of the day when 
I began to evidence a little common sense, 
was given up almost entirely to these vital 
questions, so that I feel I can approach him 
at least upon an equal footing. At his age 
I felt no doubt as he did, that I was a 
marked man among the criminal element 
of North America, among whom there 
seemed to exist a strong rivalry as to who 
would have the honor of assassinating me. 
I have since never been able to fully clart- 
fy this illusion, as I lived in a very quiet 
district and my personal wealth would 
never have diverted the attention of a bank 
robber. However, notwithstanding these 
flagrant inconsistencies, I never seemed to 
feel entirely safe unless I had a 14-inch 
Colt six shooter more or less concealed be- 
neath my coat tails. At the present writ- 
ing, and for many years past, I find that 
the best method of self defense is a good 
strong faculty of attending strictly to my 
own business, but until the sap of knowl- 
edge has penetrated up into the top 
branches of your intellect, I feel that the 
only way to keep your nervous system 
under control is to put you on the de- 
fensive to a degree that will leave you 
practically immune from injury or death 

The tone of Mr. Cole’s letter has caused 
me to take a very great interest in his 
case, and the very simplicity of his appeals 
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hearkens back to the days of my verdant 
youth, and if by following my directions 
he can cheat Death until the ripening years 
have softened his dome until rational im- 
pulses are at least selling at par, I will 
feel that I have not lived in vain. At his 
age I had acquired the best tactics of all 
the leading scouts and Indian killers of my 
time, and had reached that period where I 
would run off to town and stand for hours 
gazing in the show windows of the leading 
gun stores and contemplate the mysteries 
of the beautiful new Winchesters and cheap 
revolvers, and while on my way home would 
stop ever few feet to aim a stick at some 
imaginary enemy, and while my hand 
shook like the shake rod on a McCormick 
header, I felt that I could shoot the eye 
out of an Indian at 1,000 yards, but I have 
demonstrated many times in after years 
that I could not. 

Now, in regard to the proper gun for 
around the house for self-defense, I beg to 
take issue with the editor in regard to the 
.45 Colt automatic. The Colt .45 automatic 
is no doubt a very convenient auxiliary 
around an editorial office, for as an editor 
is a very busy man and is required to shoot 
a great many people every day, he wants 
something with which he can shoot very 
rapidly in order to save as much time as 
possible. However, for a man living in 
Maynard, Neb., among people who do not 
know what a Springfield rifle is, I would 
suggest nothing smaller than an _ &-bore 
shotgun, loaded with 6 drams of Walsrode 
smokeless and 20 penny nails. 


Oregon. GEO. E. PUSEY. 


Old and New Krags. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is a bunch of 
miscellaneous items (junk?) that occurred 
to me during the last shooting season, and 
I send them to you in doubt. I don’t know 
whether or not you will wish to publish the 
whole article, so if you think the article, or 
any part of it, might be taken as a reflec- 
tion on the policy of the War Department 
as regards the rifle clubs, use the blue pen- 
cil without fear or favor. 

Our rifle club is, I believe, the largest in 
the United States as its age is considered. 
When we organized in May, 1916, if my 
memory is correct, we had about thirty-five 
members. Now we have 147, We were also 
the first club to organize a drilling auxil- 
iary, so far as I am able to learn. 

We shoot our Krags on the state range at 
Finzer and have qualified a gratifying num- 
ber of marksmen and sharpshooters the 
past season, Our indoor shooting has just 
been inaugurated, and is proving a great 
drawing card to the members. We have 
purchased the new Reed self-spotting tar- 


gets, and they are the best thing we have 
ever used. 

Our Krag rifles were a great disappotnr- 
ment to all—that is, the rifles furnished 
free by the War Department. The best of 
them were so worn at the muzzle that I 
was unable to secure an eight-inch group 
at distance of 100 yards. The worst ones 
made me offer a mental apology to Lieu- 
tenant Whelen for the hasty remarks I 
made about him when he criticized our 
.30-40 ammunition several years since. In 
several of the rifles the rifling had com- 
pletely disappeared for a space of two or 
three inches in front of the chambers, ap- 
parently eroded by the powder gases. 

A letter or two to the board at Washing- 
ton brought the instructions to return the 
rifles to the arsenal (Benica, Cal., in our 
case), and saying that any defective parts 
would be replaced. We have sent our six 
worst arms, as We can only use three men 
at a time on our range; that gives us three 
rifles to shoot and three cooling during the 
score, 
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The members who purchased new Krags 
secured splendid weapons, and have done 
excellent work at all ranges. (Ye scribe 
did himself proud by getting six “shirt- 
tails” in a row at 600 yards, but no one else 
has approached that record.) Even the old 
Krags privately owned are capable of gooa 
work, but those of the free issue—?!!* 

A close examination of the guns showea 
that the muzzles were worn to such an ex- 
tent that a bullet could be slipped a con- 
siderable distance into the barrel. This was 
caused by continued cleaning from the muz- 
zle, and I think that the jointed cleaning 
rod in the butt stoek is the arch criminal. 
It has a decided “hump” over each joint, 
and of course that makes for more wear 
than a smooth rod would. Furthermore, the 
rod is too short to clean a rifle from the 
breech to the muzzle, so the soldier has evi- 
dently cleaned one end of his rifle, and 
then the other from the opposite end of the 
barrel. 

For cleaning the company rifles I have 
made a rod of \%-in. soft iron with a “T” 
handle bent on it for the grip. There are 
three knobs to hold the cleaning rag, and 
they’re “some” knobs, too. I have never 
had a rag slip off the rod in the gun, and 
I use very tight ones. 

We use Mobilubricant for our shooting, 
and the rifles are easily cleaned with 
stronger ammonia, and then a thoro swab- 
bing with Hudson’s Nitro Solvent puts them 
in the best shape possible. Our last ship- 
ment of ammunition was laid away in 1907. 
It appears to shoot where we hold, and the 
best score we have had shot was with the 
old stuff. So much for the plaint of the 
chaps who say the government issue of am- 
munition is no good. 


Now, my idea is this: Purchase new 
rifles, or allow the members to do so, Then 
each man will have more confidence in his 
weapon and will give more care to diming 
and pulloff than if he were using a rifle in 
which he had no confidence. With a new 
and perfect gun the shooter knows that any 
poor scores are his fault, and will try to 
have as few of them as possible. 

I always favor the club members owning 
their own rifles, as they will be thereby 
caused to take care of them and become 
familiar with the construction and mechan- 
ism. The Krag is a very simple arm to 
care for, and there is no excuse for a man 
neglecting a fine arm like that, especially 
when it is so easily cared for. 

So far as I am able to learn there have 
been no Krags altered to sporting models 
by members of our club, but as the rules of 
the N. R. A. permit the use of sporting 
rifles in all contests now, I think some of 
the boys will attempt it soon. I do not 
think the Krag alters to a sporter as well 
as the Springfield, on account of the box 
magazine on the right side making an ugly 
protuberance, and some say it affects the 
shooting. As to the latter, I am unable to 
say, but I do not like its looks as well as 
tho it had been placed on the under side of 
the receiver. 

Always clean all traces of the nitro sol- 
vent from the rifle before laying it away, 
as the chemicals may cause rust to form in 
the bore of the gun. I laid one away dry 
after a thoro cleaning about a month since, 
and it has shown no sign of fouling since, 
and no sign of the so-called “sweating-out” 
is apparent. D. WIGGINS. 

Oregon. 


Effect of 20-Mile-an-Hour Wind on a Certain Bullet. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your December 
issue, page 604, Mr. Carrol Thomas asks for 
information regarding effect of 20-mile-per- 
hour wind on the .35 W. R. A. Co. automatic 
bullet, 

Computing the ballistic coefficient from 
the drop in velocity over 100 yards, as giv- 
in in the Winchester catalog, and applying 
formula 11, page 241, of “British Text Book 
of Small Arms,” after computing time of 
flight, we get: 

For 100 yds., 0.64 ft.; for 200 yds., 2.58 ft. 

For the .351 automatic, using figure for 
time of flight recently published by you, we 
have: 

For 100 yds., 0.498 ft.; for 200 yds., 2.17 ft. 

In this connection I would like to ask 
those who own this book (“Text Book of 
Small Arms’’) if they find anything wrong 
with formula 12? Either it is wrong or my 


Thanksgiving dinner has jammed a math- 
ematics, The formula is: 
MxR 
ee ae 
Cx150 
where d is the angular deflection in min- 
utes; M, the wind velocity in miles per 
hour., and C, the ballistic coefficient. 

It seems to give results about ten times 
larger than formula 11, indicating that we 
should have 1,500 instead of 150 in the de- 
nominator. The following example, which 
is given in the book, indicates this. It is: 

4.65 1,000 
ax 7.3’ 


.421«150 
which checks the answer obtained by other 
methods but does not check the 73’ I get 
when I solve the same equation. 


Michigan. F. L. BATCHELDER. 
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SHOT GUN 
SHELLS 


Open the 1917 Season with 


Three Decisive 
Victories 








ELLIOTT INTER-STATE SHOOT, Kansas City, Feb. 5-10 
HIGH AMATEUR, All Targets, Harvey Dixon . . 528 x 575 
HIGH AMATEUR, All 16-yd. Targets, Harvey Dixon, 442 x 475 

KANSAS CITY AUTO CLUB... . . February i1th 
PROFESSIONAL TROPHY, won by W. R. Crosby, 99 x 100 
Singles, and 44 x 25 Pairs. 

PORT WASHINGTON, L. I. . . . . . January 30th 
AMATEUR CLAY BIRD CHAMPIONSHIP, of Long Island 


Sound,won by F.B. Stephenson, who scored 90x100 targets in a gale. 








Peters Shells will in 1917, as usual, excel all others in quality, finish 
and shooting efficiency. Simply say the ®) brand to your dealer. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK, 60-62 Warren Street NEW ORLEANS, 321 Magazine Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 585-587 Howard Street 
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CAILLE 


Perfection Motors 


ower Your Boat 


lith a Caille Motor 


ousands of Caille motors have 

2n tried out for you—a world- 

je approval is your insurance 
‘ genuine satisfaction. 


clusive features, refinements 
‘. construction and a strict adher- 
nce to a fixed quality standard 
have piaced Caille motors as the 
tandard of comparison. 


You’ll find the Caille 5-speed row- 
boat motor, for instance, the best 
ouilt, most flexible, sturdiest and 
most dependabie motor in its 
class. The 5-speed feature (found 
only in Caille motors) permits two speeds 
ahead, neutral and two reverse without 
changing the speed of the engine. The 
Caille Starter makes perfect safety for 
children. Many other exclusive Caille 
features make it your ideal motor. 


The inboard Caille motors are known for 
their utter dependability under severest 
conditions. 


Write for Caille literature—it’s both in- 
teresting and instructive. Send today. 


Caille Perfection Motor Company 
1532 Caille Street, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





“New ’ Feeling 
in the April Air 


HEN the April woods 
are filled with the 
fresh fragrance of growing 
things—when the vivid 
green of renewed life clothes 
the world—that is when you 
feel a new kind of hunger. 
Hunger tl.at demands that same 
freshness and delicacy in your food. 
More than ever you want Nature’s 
own flavor in your rations. 

That’s the time to pry the cover 
off a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
spread some on fresh white bread 
end go fo tt. 

Before you even taste it, you know 
that Nature’s own flavor — Beech-Nut 
Flavor—is there. ‘The flavor of 
blended Spanish and Virginia peanuts 
roasted and salted and crushed to melt- 
ing smoothness. 

Pack some jars of Beech-Nut Pea 
nut Butter into your kit. Ask your 
dealer or outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


BEECH NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N, Y. 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if an- 


swers are desired by mail. 


Which is the best rifle for big game, such 
as moose and sheep—the Ross .280 or the 
Springfield '06, provided one can obtain the 
latter? I have a .45-70, model 1886, Win- 
chester featherweight. What is the compari- 
son between this gun and the Winchester .405 
model '95.—W. F. Connolly, Cresco, Iowa. 

Answer.—The Ross .280 is more powerful 
than the Springfield, altho some gentlemen 
like the straight pull action. It is very dif- 
ficult to compare the .45-70 cartridge with 
the .405, as the former is one of the old 
black powder type, while the latter is of a 
high velocity but comparatively short bullet. 
You will find the ballistics of both on our 
ballistic page in this issue.—Editor. 


Will you please give the complete ballist- 
ics of the following cartridges, “regular fac- 
tory loads,” in your next issue: .303 Savage, 
.30-30 Winchester, .32 Winchester Special.— 
R. O. Mythaler, Nanton, Alberta, Canada. 

Answer.—You will find the ballistics de- 
sired on our ballistic page in this issue.— 
Editor. 


Could you give me the muzzle velocity 
and energy of the .41 cal. Swiss rim fire 
cartridge as used in the old Swiss Vetterli 
rifles? I am waiting anxiously for the first 
copies.—T. Walker Thomson, Cainsville, Ont., 
Canada. 

Answer.—You will find the ballistics on 
our ballistic page in this issue.—Editor, 


I would like to get the ballistics at 200, 
300, 500 and 1,000 yards of the following cart- 
ridges: .303 Savage, .33 Winchester and .35 
Remington. I would also like to find out 
if the .30 U. S. Army or Krag cartridge, as 
loaded by the factories with the 150-gr. bul- 
let, gives same velocity and energy as the 
.30 Government M. ’06 with 150-gr. bullet.— 
Charles Schulze, Rice Lake, Wis. 

Answer.—You will find the ballistics re- 
quested on our ballistic page in this issue. 
We do not know the velocity develuped by 
the Krag cartridge with 150-gr. bullet. as 
loaded by the different factories.—Editor. 


In sporting magazines that conduct an an- 
swer department some one will ask which is 
the best rifle to take on a hunting trip after 
big game, In fairness to manufacturers the 
answer is a list of high power rifles of dif- 
ferent makes. I have never seen the .401 au- 
tomatic included in this list, altho the Rem- 
ington .35 automatic is mentioned nearly ev- 
ery time. The question I wish to ask is not 
thru idle curiosity. I am intending to take 
a hunt in Central America and have bought 
a .401 because I like an automatic better 
than hand operated. The Winchester people 
say in their description of this gun that the 
merits of the rifle and the power of the 
cartridge make it “unusually desirable” for 
hunting the biggest of big game. Never hav- 
ing seen this rifle recommended and other 
“ifles of automatic type given, I have begun 
co think that I have bought a gun of too 
small energy. Is the reason that it is never 
recommended because of its short range? 
If that is the principal reason, I will not 
care, because a man that can see 500 yards 
in tropical jungle or in the chaparral of 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible. 


South Texas is “some looker.” In your opin- 
ion, is the .401 heavy enough for jaguar and 
tapir? Isn’t it more powerful than the .250 
Savage up to 200 yards? How does the .35 
Remington auto cartridge compare with it 
up to 200 yards, trajectory excepted?—Ar- 
thur Duce, 

Answer.—For close work we consider the 
.401 Winchester heavy enough for jaguar 
and tapir. We are printing the ballistics in 
our ballistic page in this issue, also those of 
the .250 Savage, so you can make your own 
comparisons.—Editor. 


I will thank you very kindly to ser. 
the process for blueing gun barrels tk 
experienced man could use if you kn 
such a one.—Ed. U. Akin, Clifton, Ariz. 


Answer.—Gun barrels are brownec 
blued. The browning is a rusting p 
consisting of coating the barrel with 
rusting it for a time, coating it agai 
rusting it, until the desired effect is obt 
It is a process which requires elaborat: 
veniences for carrying it out and imry 
cable except where one is properly ou’ 
for it.—Editor, 


I am writing you for a little inform 
T would like to know where I can 
Krag carbine—where to write for it.— 
Lambert, Chicago, Ill. 

Answer.—Write Major Fred H. Philli 
Secretary National Rifle Associati: 
America, Suite 1108 Woodward Bldg., 
ington, D. C., for information.—Editor. 


I would like to know where I ca 
back-action shotgun locks. Please gi 
address; also where can I buy a Flob 
fle, foreign made?—Hurdes Aikin, Feli 


Answer.—Try Montgomery Ward or 
Roebuck Co. of Chicago, Ill., or Schov 
Daly & Gales, Von Lengerke & Detm 
Folsom Arms Co., of New York, or F 
K. Tryon & Sons ‘of Philadelphi a.—Ed' 


Some months ago you advised a 
pondent touse 35 ers. Lightning powd 
a 150-gr. expanding spitzer in his .3( 


age “for ‘chucks.” About what velo 

you estimate this charge would proc 

the regular 26-in, barrel, and will it v 

the magazine? What qualities has 

that causes it to be so generally u: 

gun stocks, and what other woods wou... 5 
suggest as best answering the purpose where 
walnut is not available? How would you 
rank the following rifles for strength and 
rigidity: Ross, Newton, Lee, Mauser and 
Springfield? How does the .32 long R. F. 
compare with the .25 Stevens R. F. for ac- 
curacy and trajectory at 100 yds., and how 
do both of them compare with the .22 long 
rifle Lesmok for accuracy at the above dis- 
tance? Which of the Winchesters, Marlin or 


‘Savage lever action .30-30 calibers do you 


consider has the strongest action? Do you 
consider all of them strong enough to be safe 
with a charge of 34.5 grs. of DuPont No. 18 
powder and the 150-gr. bullet as advocated 
by the DuPont people? Is there a spark- 
point or “luminous” front sight made that 
would be better for dusk or moonlight shoot- 
ing than Lyman’s ivory bead jack sight? It 
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Tells “Baby Crab” Wiggler 
Secrets 


HEN the House of Heddon originated 
and brought out the pioneer wiggling 
bait ten years ago, we started something. 
And now we have fin- 
ished it—in our 1917 
Baby Crab Wiggler. We 
thought it perfect before, 
but now we have ultra 
perfection. 
This bait, traveling 
backward like a live crab, 
; anal is today fish-sure, snag- 
’ - less, 98% weedless——and 


- casts like a bullet. 


Here’s the basic prin- 
Quality Inspirationist of utilized—that the hooks 
D : 


approach the weeds from 
a forwatd parallel di- 
rection, whereas the strike comes from the opposite 
angle sidewise or rearward. Hence the possibility 
of guarding from the front and not the rear— 
weedless but not fishless. 

It works. Baby Crab 
rides at a tipped-down an- 
gle, the body and patented 
weed-protecting collar 
shunting off the obstructions, 
yet leaving the double barbs 
wide open to the strike. 

Wire guarded hooks are 
all right for spoon, bucktail 
or pork rind but not on 
wooden baits because the 
fish hits the wood first, and, unless the barbs 
are exposed, swings the hook aside. 

Wiggle? Baby Crab has the most pronounced 
wiggling movement you ever saw in a bait— 
minus the excessive water resistance that tires 
you so with others. And no freak body-curva- 
tures to destroy your casting aim. 

So your Baby Crab is in the water more—you 
plant it fearlessly in just the haunts where the 
game fish are—and you’re practically certain 
of every strike. 

Think what this perfection means to you. 

90 cents we get for it—prepaid, in imitation 
crab or any standard color. Or if a dollar is 
easier to send, we return change or include extra 
hooks—as you please. Or for $3.00 you get 
four Babies—pick your colors—value $3.60. 

Better get our circular and Free Art Book 
of all the Heddon things for anglers. Address 
James Heddon’s Sons, Box 25 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


ciple that we realized and 
lowagiac 


Oh, how it wiggles! 


How collar 
and body turn 
Is aside 
EE 
3 open to 
the strike. 
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“Hooked” 


—and now for the real 
sport —a merry fight 
with plenty of thrill be- 
fore he is ‘“‘played out”’ 
and finally landed. 


Great sport going after the 
big, gamy fellows — you 
can find the “holes” where 
they lurk—with an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


For reaching the fishing 
grounds quickly, or for troll- 
ing, you'll find it mighty 
handy. Over 80,000 fisher- 
men, hunters, summer-home 
owners — outdoor people 
everywhere—find the Evin- 
rude a necessary part of their 
pleasure equipment. Port- 
able, easily attached, simple 
to operate, dependable. 


Equipment includes Evinrude Magneto 
—Built-In Flywheel Type, Automatic 
Reverse and new refinements for 1917 
More speed and power. 


Catalog and dealer’s name on request. Special 
folder describes rowboats, skiffs and accessories 


Evinrude Motor Company 
599 Evinrude Block 
MILWAUKEE, W1S 


Distributing Branches 

69 Cortlandt St., New York 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St., San Francisco 
211 Morrison St. Portland, Ore. 
E. Drolet, Montreai 

A. R. Williams Machinery Co., 

Toronto 
A. A. Sears, Vietoria, B. C. 


Over 80,000 sold— 
Used by 25 Governments 


Join in the Nation’s Most 
Popular Sport—Boating 
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seems to me something on the order of the 
lately-fangled luminous dial watches would 
be O. K.—M. L., Jordan, Mont. 

Answer.—We would expect about 2,300 ft. 
secs. velocity from the charge mentioned, al- 
tho we know absolutely nothing about it. This 
is merely a guess. The load will not work 
thru the magazine. Walnut is used for gun 
stocks because of its fine color and strength 
as compared with its weight. Mahogany 
makes a good stock, also apple tree wood. 
We would consider the Ross and Newton ri- 
fles stronger than the others, as they use the 
interrupted screw bolt head. The .25 Stevens 
rim fire has decidedly better accuracy and 
trajectory than the .32 long, and is about 
on par with the.22 long rifle for accuracy. 
There is very little difference in the strength 
of the three makes of the .30-30 rifles you 
mention. Undoubtedly the DuPont people 
would not advocate a charge which they 
consider is not safe. We _ consider the 
ivory bead sight as good for after- 
dark work as anything. Anything  lu- 
minous on the point of your sight would pre- 
vent your seeing anything beyond it.—Ed- 
itor, 

In the October number of your magazine 
one of your contributors mentions using the 
38 cal. rim fire cartridge in a .41 cal. der- 
ringer. By this I infer that there are still 
some of these cartridges on the market. Now 
I have tried unsuccessfully in half a dozen 
different places to get .388 R. F. cartridges 

bought the last box that Bannerman had. 
If you can tell me where I can get any of 
them I will be eternally obliged to you. In 
case I cannot get the .38 R. F. cartridges I 
thought I would try using the .41 Reming- 
ton Derringer cartridge in my rifle, merely 
enlarging the chamber § slightly and not 
changing the rest of the barrel at all. Do 
you think this would be feasible? The dif- 
ference between the .41 and the .38, you 
know, is only .03, or a trifle less than 1/32 
in., and the inside of the barrel slightly worn, 
tho not enough to damage the rifling seri- 
ously. The rifle is an “old timer,” Frank 
Wesson’s make, 30-in. pbarrel.—A, L.. Cald- 
well, Draper, S. Dak. 

Answer.—We do not know where you could 
get the cartridges unless you can buy them 
from the factories making them. Wecould 
not state what results you would have us 
ing .41 caliber cartridges in your rifle. It 
would be very easy to try.it out as the pres 
sures are very low.—Editor. 


When a Maxim silencer is used on a .22 
rifle, nearly all the sound is silenced, but 
when used on a .30-30 there seems to be a 
loud crack, and still more when used on a 
Springfield .30 U.S.G., 2,750 ft. sec. velocity, 
rifle. Now, why does it not muffle all tre 
sound when used on a high power rifle as 
it does on a .22 rifle?——-E. H. Dodo, Vallejo, 
Calif, 

Answer.—The loud crack you hear when 
the .30-30 and .30 U. S. G. cartridges are fired 
is due to the air closing in behind the bullet 
in its flight and not to the escape of gas 
from the gun. With the .22 rifle the velocity 
of the bullet is so low you do not get this 
sound made by the bullet and the apparent 
effect of the silencer is much greater. It si- 
lences,the noise from the powder gases on 
the more powerful rifles to a great extent, 
but cannot silence the bullet.—Editor. 


Would you describe the Partridge pistol 
sight, front and rear; also diameter of both 
front and rear sights, and give diagram of 
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same?—G. J. Hanley, M. D., East Scobey, 


Mont. 


Answer.—We have never known of any 
particular dimensions for the Partridge pis- 
tol sights. Usually each shooter has his own 
views on the subject. The principle is a 
front sight, square across the top, and with 
vertical sides, of sufficient thickness that 
when sighting the apparent thickness is 
identical with that of the bullseye. ‘'he rear 
sight consists of a square notch with per- 
pendicular sides and flat top, of such width 
that the front sight when held exactly cen- 
tral, and the pistol is in the extended hand, 
it shows a strip of light each side of the 
front sight of exactly the width of the front 
sight, thus making the apparent width of the 
rear sight three times that of the front sight 


Oo 


(See rough sketch of sight.) In aiming the 
top of the front sight is held on the same 
level as the top of the rear sight and in the 
center of the notch, The notch is easily cen- 
tered because when the front sight is not 
central the strips of light at each side are 
of unequal width. The top of the front sight 
is held just below the bullseye.—Editor. 


By a lucky chance I recently acquired a 
Colt Frontier model revolver. It has upon 
the barrel the words .32 W. C. F. Just what 
shells will it shoot? I supposed it meant .32- 
20, and if so would like to know if the soft- 
nosed bullets would hurt the barrel any? 
Also if the high velocity shells have any des- 
ignating mark upon them? And lastly the 
ballistics of the .32-20 using both smokeless 
and Lesmok powder?—Neville Colfax, Napa, 
Calif. 


Answer.—Your barrel is adapted to the .32 
W. C. F. cartridge and it will handle the low 
pressure cartridges very nicely. The high 
velocity shells are stamped “HV” if of U. M 
Cc. make; “W. H. V.” if of Winchester make. 
—Editor. 


I am writing to inquire about the adapta- 
bility of the .44-40 W. C. F. cartridge for re- 
loading purposes, as regards the durability of 
the shell, the expansion of same when load- 
ed with full charges of Bullseye or DuPont 


No, 3, the straightening of the bottle-neck, 
etc., as compared with the .44 S. & W. Spe- 
cial. I am going to purchase a .44 S. & W. 
hand-ejector within two weeks and I have 
the option of the .44-40 or the .44 Special 
chambering; hence this S. O. S. I have re- 
loaded my .38 Special shells (for my Army 
Special) with howling success, and am of the 
opinion that the .44 Special, being similar to 
the .88 Special in proportions, would be a 
splendid shell for reloading. But, in all ar- 
ticles in your splendid magazine, written by 
those who use the .44 S. & W. hand-ejector, 
T note that they state that their gats, the 
.44 S. & W. hand-ejector, are chambered for 
the .44-40 W. C. F. cartridge; also, in perus- 
ing over my table of revolver ballistics, I 
note that the ,44-40 is about 168 feet faster 
than the .44 Special. Even the .45' Colt is 
speedier; so when all these sixshooter gentle- 
men seem to prefer the .44-40 to all others 
for their Smith & Wessons, I am almost con- 
vinced that it is superior, except for the fact 
that I am not acquainted with its reloading 
qualities, You understand, however, that ] 
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Russell's Famous 34 


| Never-Leak-*~ 


? Sportsmen 
* BU ILT to stand the 


gaff of heavy ser- 
vice without tiring the feet. 
Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“‘watershed’’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
hikers and all outdoor men 


a, who know real boots 
when they see 
oy. them. You'll 


ey, swear by 
7 "em. 
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Write 
7 for Catalog 
- tec , “L”—Free 
RUSSELL'S Never-Leak’’ Boots 
are built for business and guaranteed ey 
to give complete satisfaction—they make good, or 
back comes your money. Price $6 to S15 per pair. hy 
¥ In any height. Soles hobnailed or smooth, Made to § 
your measure. 
i W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Wisconsin a 
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ANY POSITION IS 
COMFORTABLE 


If you wear a 
Separate Sack $1.00 
Suspensory. It 
will not pinch, pull 
or strain, because it 
is madeas naturein- 
tended this support 
to be. It has no leg straps to 
chafe you, no front band on 
sack to press and irritate, no 
~, [t\_- metal slides to scratch. 
eee Each outfit has two sacks, one 
of which you clip on the supporting straps, 
while the other is being cleansed. (You can 
wash theS.S.S. sack as quickly as your hands). 
This means aclean suspensory every day. 
All sizes. Mailed in plain packageon receipt 
of price. Goods guaranteed. Write for booklet 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
40 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 
















The position of the HOOK is the reason. Hook releases when fish strikes 
a 


and sudden stop when hook reaches end ofslotsetsthe hook 
firmly into jaw. Darts and 
. dives just like a real fish. 
Satches more than any 
other spoon or wooden 
minnow. Great for all 
game fish such as Black f Bass, Trout, Musky, Pike, Sal 
mon, Cod, Tarpon, etc. Madein six sizes. Ask your dealer for 
Knowles Automatic Striker or we willsend it postpaid. Fully guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Finishes: SILVER----SILVER AND COPPER----BRASS. 
SS” "Was 15%" 246" 234" 3%" 41," 544" 


Price each ___.___ 35 35c 55c 75c 90c $1.25 
S. E.KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 









Get Comfort Out 
Of A Summer Day 


The GOLD MEDAL Way 


Do away with old-time camp hardships—bring 
the comforts of home to the camp the "Gold 
Medal" way. Fortwenty-five years "Gold Medal" 
products have been the camp standard of the 
world because of their quality, utility, reliability 
and value. Every article with the "G. M." 
stamp is guaranteed perfect. That is why this 
camp furniture is the preference of the experi- 
enced camper, the U. S. Army, the National 
Guards, the Boy Scouts, Y. M.C. A., etc. 


"Gop MEDAL” Fold-Up Cots 


As comfortable asa regular bed. The ideal cot for 
camp, auto tour and country home. Folds up into 
compact bundle that 
can be stored in corner 
of closet oron a shelf, 
when not needed. Car- 
ry it like a suit-case. 
Light--strong--durable 
comfortable — guaran- 
teed to support Aalfa 
ton. Made in Single 
and Double Widths. 


“GoLD MEDAL” Fold-Up Chairs 


The acme of comfort. Very sub- 
stantial. Folds compactly—car- 
ried as easily as an umbrella. 
Made of first quality materials. 

No. 3—as shown. A popular 
favorite. Adjusts itself to body. 

No. 35—as shown. The best 
camp chair made. A comfortable 
chair for porch and veranda. 
Used by army officers and by 
all summer resort and National 
Park hotels. Popular for home 
and office use. 


“GOLD MEDAL 
Folding Table No. 


A strong, rigid table for camp, 
lawn and porch use—for auto 
tours and picnics. Folds up com- 
pactly,asshown. Weighs 19 Ibs. 
—easily moved by one person. 
Can be had with or without lower shelf. 











Chair No.3 


Chair No. 35 


Sold by Sporting Goods, Furniture, 
Hardware and Tent Dealers, 
Everywhere—Send for Catalog. i] 





Write us today for, Catalog * # ‘a 
showing full line of “G. M.” Camp 
Furniture, and containing many 
valuable camping hints. For 10 
cents we'll send you a valuable 
“Camper's Manual.” Catalog is free. Write today. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP 
FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
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DEPT. V. RACINE, WISCONSIN 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Camp Furniture. 
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desire to load them with full charges of 
Bullseye or No. 3 DuPont. At 200 yards range 
which would have the most power, the .44 
Special or the .44-40? After a thoro exami- 
nation of the .44 S, & W. hand ejector, my 
faith in the Colt products has suffered a se- 
rious relapse. Hereafter my trigger finger is 
going to be “educated” to the S. & W., b’gosh! 
—Geo. C. Helm, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Answer.—We do not think you would find 
much difference in the reloading qualities 
of the two cartridges. We would, however, 
recommend the .44 Smith’ & Wesson Special 
as it has less powder room and consequently 
is better adapted to smokeless powder. All 
our revolver cartridges have too much cham- 
ber room to give the best results with smoke- 
less powder, If properly loaded the .44 Spe- 
cial should have more power at 200 yards 
than the .44-40, but this is based not on fac- 
tory loads but on the proper loads for those 
particular cartridges.—Editor. 

Will you kindly tell me something about 
the gun I will try and describe? It is an 8 
mm. I think; cases are marked ‘12-12-S-DM,” 
rimless. It is a bolt action, double lug on 
bolt, carbine model. On top of receiver is a 
crown; under this crown is the word or name 
“Erfurt” and under this is ‘1891.” On side 
of frame or bolt slide is “Thor-88,” and then 
another crown, The barrel is covered with 
an outer steel casing running full length of 
barrel. Do you think I could have a new 
barre] fitted to this rifle, say a .30 ’°06 U.S.? 
Gun is in splendid shape and the clip holds 
five shells; .30 ’06 shells fit nicely except 
caliber is just a trifle large for the .30; also 
30 cartridge is about 1/8-in, too long for 
magazine, which is directly under bolt. Who 
would do this work for me?—Roy D. Tait, 
Hornbrook, Calif. 


Answer.—The rifle may be either a Belgian 
Mauser or AuStrian Mannlicher. The stamp- 
ing on the head of the cartridge signifies 
nothing, as it is an ordinary 8 mm. cartridge 
which fits a great many makes of rifles. Any 
good gunsmith could fit a new barrel to it. 
Would suggest H.M. Pope, 18 Morris St., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., A. O. Zischang, 541 N. Salina 
St., Syracuse, N. Y., or A. W. Peterson, Den- 
ver, Colo. We do not know where the book 
could be purchased.—Editor. 


Will you be so kind as to answer a ques- 
tion for me thru your columns? TI do quite 
a bit of reloading for my .30-30 Marlin and 
am anxious to get a suitable spitzer pointed 
bullet for same. What do you suggest?— 
John Grist, Austin, Tex. 


Answer.—We know of no spitzer pointed 
bullets made suitable for the .30-30 unless it 
is intended to use it as a single loader, as 
the spitzer bullets are too long to run thru 
the magazine when properly seated in the 
shell.—Editor. 


I notice that some writers claim to have 
had trouble with their .22 Savage H. P. rifles. 
I have one of these rifles and can say that I 
think there is no better gun made. I have 
excellent results using Winchester make S. 
P. and M. P. cartridges, 70-gr. bullets. As to 
accuracy, I have never tried this out at over 
75 yds., but have hit one-half brickbat at 
that distance most any time and at 10 paces 
I take an empty .22 cartridge short, tie a 
thread around it, hangingitfromend of a small 
stick nailed to top of a fence post. Can either 
hit it or cut the string just above it, and my 
little boy 10 years old can hit a 7/8-in. mar- 
ble the same distance with it. I for my part 


think these guns are excellent, Do you think 
aman would be safe in tackling a bear with 
the .22 Savage H. P.? Now I would like to 
have you relieve my mind on a question or 
two: I have a .44-40 Colt single action Fron- 
tier revolver with 7%-in. barrel. What is the 
best cartridge adapted to this gun? I am 
using smokeless metal-cased S. P. at the 
present time and have good results at from 
40 to 75 yds. I have been told that the 
smokeless cartridges are not supposed to be 
used in these old makes of Colt revolvers— 
to use nothing but black powder—that the 
smokeless cartridges will burst the gun. I 
can see but very little difference in the re- 
coil in the use of both cartridges. I also 
have a .38 Colt Army Special. I have best 
results with it using the .38 long Colt smoke- 
less cartridges. I have hit the cap end of a 
12-gauge shotgun shell three shots out of 
five at 10 paces and broke quart bottles at 
50 paces and killed jackrabbits on the run 
with it. Would this be called good shooting 
among the sportsmen?—Charles P. Fields, 
Macksville, Kansas. 


Answer.—We have known of .22 Savage 
rifles the accuracy of which was superb. The 
Quadrennial Scheutzenfest of the United 
States, the Blue Ribbon of the 200-yard 
Scheutzen riflemen, was once won with a 
cartridge of this type and given good am- 
munition and a good rifle it is a very acéur- 
ate load. This does not say that all rifles or 
all ammunition are good, and in this partic- 
ular rifle there is a wide variance. As to 
taking on a bear with it this would depend 
altogether on circumstances. There is no ob- 
jection to using the ordinary low power .44- 
40 smokeless cartridge in a revolver, as the 
pressures are no higher than those of the 
black powder cartridges, We would not rec- 
ommend, however, using the high velocity 
type as these develop decidedly higher pres- 
sures. The shooting of your .38 caliber re- 
volver is decidedly good.—Editor. 


I would like you to advise me on the aux- 
iliary cartridge, as I expect to get one for 
my .32 Special rifle. Will they affect the 
gun in any way, spoiling it for the high 
power cartridge? What range are they ac- 
curate for? Will they affect the rifling in 
any way.—G. L. Griffith, Sagle, Ida. 

Answer.—The auxiliary cartridge should 
not injure your rifle any, provided it does 
not lead, but we would advise cleaning it out 
after using the auxiliary cartridges before 
using the high power.—Editor, 


Please will you kindly advise me where I 
can get a stock for Krag rifle? I notice in 
the article in Outdoor Life for Augrst, “‘Re- 
modeling the Springfield,” by R. E. Herrick. 
I note that he secured a stock for the Spring- 
field for only $1.30. I wonder if I could buy 
a stock for my Krag for about the same 
price?—I. M. Holmberg, Loup City, Nebr. 


Answer.—We think Francis Bannerman of 
Broadway, New York City, can _ furnish 
stocks for the Krag. Mr, Herrick undoubted- 
ly procured his stock for the Springfield at 
the Springfield Arsenal.—Editor. 


Is it possible to have the Colt company 
make me a double (New Service) action or 
Bisley model (single action preferred) with 5 
or 5%-in. barrel for the .88 W.C. F.? I would 
like the bullet to be loaded in a straight 
shell. The bullet to be increased 20 grs. 
therefore bringing the weight of the bullet 
up to 200 grs. I would like to know if they 
(Colt company) would make me a firearm of 
either model specified and designed from 
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Your Out-of-Door Clothes 


Service, Comfort, Style—at moderate cost—are yours when you 
wear Duxbak or Kamp-it. The oldest, most popular and best 
designed outdoor clothes—there is experience and know-how 
back of them. 


Duxbak ..2 Kamp-it 


DUXBAK: Made of a specially constructed 8-oz. army duck, 
@avenelle -proofed against rain and weather. Designed by an 
expert in styles for every outdoor recreation. 





KAMP-IT: Light weight, strong and durable. For the summer resort, 
for riding and driving, for camping, tramping, etc.—the ideal spring and 
summer garment. Owing to the construction of the cloth, Kamp-it is not 
rain-proofed. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. Both Duxbak and Kamp.-it are made in a 
wide rangeof garments for both men and women. 


Send for Free Style Book 


Send for free book illustrating and describing our complete line of Duxbak 
and Kamp- it fishing, hunting and vacation garments. You need this book 
_—— you in providing proper clothes for this year’s outing. A postal 
w ring it. 





Sold by leading sporting goods stores in the United States. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 


Successors to Bird, Jones & Kenyon 


4 HICKORY STREET, UTICA, N. Y. 











" 7 Hildebrandt 


ae Baits Hook&LandEm 


‘THE obje ect of a Sabine | trip is to catch fish—to catch fish you 
must have the ri ind of bait—HILDEBRANDT BAITS 
are the right kind. They’ ve been fish catchers for fifteen years. 
Scott, Ohio, sare: u can’t catch fish on ‘Hildebrandts’ they 
can’t be caught.” Wee A 2 sizes and kinds adaptable for any kind of fish 
or any kind o fishin three styles, Standard, Idaho or Slim Eli-six finishes, 

nickle, copper, pelehed brass, gold, aluminum or black--any size you want. 
Perfectly made by hand from top to bottom--interchangeable flies--reversible 
blades so that the bait will not catch in the weeds--ball bearing. These baits 
are made to catch fish. Use the coupon and send for 


NEW—1917 Tackle Catalog—FREE 


Shows our entire line in actual sizes--cover shows our baits and flies In actual 
colors. We make some 190 different patterns of flies--all your old favorites as wel 

many now Geslene, See the Night Bug L Fly and B Shiner, new 
flies that are sure ters, We also carry a high poh my line of accessories for the 
anglers who know. Try the Hildebrandt Black Silk or Willow light weight casting 
lines. They are Tuaranteed to give you satisfaction. Use the coupon and send for 
this catalog. De it 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co., Logansport, Ind. 








The John J. Hildebrandt Co., Logansport, Ind. 
Please send me your 1917 TACKLE CATALOG. 
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start to finish able to stand the use of this 
bullet (200 grs.), with a velocity of 1,100 ft. 
per sec., loaded with smokeless or semi- 
smokeless powder. If 1,100 ft. per sec. is too 
fast, then 1,075 ft. per sec. This last figure 
would be an increase of not more than 92 ft. 
per sec. Over the present loading of this cart- 
ridge. Also can you give me an idea as to 
what they would charge me ($26?) Do not 
want a target gun but simply a gun of either 
one of these models and made to stand the 
use of this cartridge. In a tight corner on a 
big game hunt that would be some gun!— 
Cc. P. Sheen, New Orleans, La. 

Answer.—The Colt Firearms Company 
would have to answer this question and we 
imagine they are pretty busy with their mili- 
tary work. We do not think they would take 
on any special work and we do not think you 
would want to pay for it if they did, as we 
would estimate the cost of a specially-built 
revolver at $1,000 to $1,200. Of course, if you 
took one of their present models and worked 
it over this could be done by a gunsmith at 
much less cost by purchasing a revolver of 
smaller caliber and having him bore and ream 
out the cylinder and barrel.—Editor. 


How would you rank the following pistols 
and revolvers as to killing power, penetra- 
tion and positive action when using compara- 
tively the same cartridge: .80 Mauser auto, 
30 Lugar auto, .45 Colt auto government, .38 
S. & W. Special and .32-20 W. C. F.2) Who 
makes the .80 Mauser? What is the most 
powerful small bore high velocity automatic 
rifle made in U. S. A.? Of the nations at 
war in Europe which uses the most powerful 
rifle and pistol? How do they compare with 
the American arm?—R. Roy Moyers, Jr., Cit- 
ronelle, Ala. 

Answer.—It is impossible to predict what 
a .30 caliber pistol would do using a .45 cali- 
ber cartridge or vice versa, For ballistic ef- 
ficiency we would rank the pistols exactly as 
you have. lined them up except for stopping 
power, in which we would place the .45 Colt 
at the head. The Mauser pistol is made by 
the Waffenfabrik Mauser, of Oberdorf, Ger- 
many. It is not just clear what you mean 
by small bore automatic rifle. We have them 
from .25-35 caliber up to .401. The most pow- 
erful of the lot we consider would the the .35 
Remington. There is not a great deal of dif- 
ference in the power of the ammunition 
used in the war. None of them are quite as 
powerful as the American arm and it is very 
difficult to classify them. As an instance 
the German Mauser at short ranges would 
rank as the most powerful, while at longer 
ranges the English .303 with its heavier, 
sharp pointed bullet shows up favorably. As 
to pistols we are not posted on what they are 
using as it is practically anything they can 
get hold of.—Editor. 

I would like your advice. I am thinking of 
buying a gun for small game and target 
shooting. Which do you think best, the new 
Colt automatic .22, or the Colt Police Posi- 
tive target revolver in a .22 or .32? Also. 
which has the lightest trigger pull?—Harry 
Stevenson, Salida, Colo. 

Answer.—Our preference would be the au- 
tomatic pistol, The trigger pull varies slight- 
ly in the individual guns and is subject to 
adjustment.—Editor. 


What is meant by .25-20 or .80-30 on a 
high power rifle. What do the numbers in- 
dicate.—Forrest E. Doner, Cambridge, Neb. 

Answer.—The numbers indicate the cart- 
ridges used by that particular rifle. The 
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designation of the cartridges is one based 
originally upon caliber and powder charge— 
the .25-20 meaning the .26 caliber cartridge 
using 20 grains of powder. When smokeless 
powders came on the market an attempt was 
made to carry out the same system of des- 
ignation, using the capacity of the cartridge 
case in black powder as expressive of the 
charge as the charge of smokeless powder 
varies considerably with the different grades 
of powder used. This was abandoned later 
on as it produced endless confusion in the 
minds of the users. The .30-30 and the .30- 
40 are samples of this system of designation, 
which on the later cartridges has happily 
been abandoned.—Editor, 


Could you kindly advise me where I can 
get .30 cal., 170-gr. bullets with copper jack- 
ets (for .30-30 rifle, I mean)? How many 
grains and what number of DuPont’s mili- 
tary powder do you think would be a safe 
load to use in a .303 Savage with the 170-gr 
bullet to give best results? Could you ad- 
vise me what velocity it would give? I re- 
cently purchased a .303 Savage rifle and want 
a flatter trajectory than the 190-gr. bullet 
gives if I can get it. Any suggestions you 
can give to help me gain this point, other 
than answering the above questions, will be 
gladly accepted and much appreciated.—R. 
H, Rodehaver, Petaluma, Calif. 

Answer.—All .30-30 bullets have copper 
jackets. altho they are usually tinned over 
The ballistics of a .30-30 is such that cupro- 
nickel is not objectionable. Write Capt. K. 
K. V. Casey. Room 995, DuPont Building, 
Wilmington, Delaware, for powder charges.— 
Editor. 


F ou give me the weight, length of bar- 
vel aa sane of both the Krag .30-40 and 
New Springfield 1906 .30 U. S.?—Wm., Fran 
cis, Norfolk, Neb. 

Answer.—Krag rifle: barrel length, 30 in.; 


reigz without bayonet, 9.187 Ibs.; weight 
pel eng 10.174 lbs.: recoil, 10.025 ft. 
Ibs. .30 U. S. G., model 1906: barrel length. 
24 in.: weight without bayonet, 8.69 yo 
weight with bayonet, 9.69 Ibs.; recoil, 14.95 
ft, lbs.—Editor. 

How would you consider the 8 mm. Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer or the 9 mm. of the same 
make, eauipped with a Voigtlaender tele- 
scope sight, for an all-around gun to be used 
in Alaska on Kadiak, on grizzly and black 
bears as wellas on moose, caribou. sheep and 
goats? Which of the two cartridges would 
you recommend? Could you give me the bal- 
listics of the 9.5 mm. of the same make?- 
F. W. Keppler, Watertown, Wis, 

Answer.—Such a rifle would be very effi- 
cient but not so much so as some of the high- 
er powers. The 8 mm. is a far better cart- 
ridge than the 9 mm. We know of no 9.5 
mm. cartridge made.—Editor. 


I have a Colt New Service target .45 cal. 
Kindly tell me what would be a good mid- 
range load and what would be a good short- 
range load, and give their approximate ve- 
locities and energies, What is the heaviest 
loading the round ball will stand.—wW. A. Gi- 
anella, Davis, Calif. 

Answer.—For a short range load use a 
round ball measuring .457 in diameter in 
front of enough Bullseye powder to give the 
desired velocity without stripping. We could 
not state the heaviest loading the round ball 
would stand without making personal tests 
and this you could do as readily as we. For 
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SAVAGE 


For Sureness! 


Savage ability to build a product of high 
merit has not been a thing of mushroom growth. 
The careful and painstaking designing of its several products 
to meet each new conclusion of its experimental labora- 
tories is never hurried or hastily decided. The entire organi- 
zation must be a unit in favor of each detail. That’s why the 


SAVAGE 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


has incorporated within it every improvement, The Savage dealer in your vicinity is a man 
every outstanding feature that modern methods who knows guns. Talk it over with him—or 
and years of “know how”’ bring to efficient send to us for full details and prices. 


manufacture. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 


643 SAVAGE AVENUE UTICA, NEW YORK 
Makers of the famous Lewis Automatic Machine Gun and 
of military, high power and small caliber sporting rifles. 




















The King of Sports 
Invigorating—thrilling—spontaneous—and interesting to 
the last degree—that’s trapshooting—the Sport Alluring 


TRAPSHOOTING 


isareal American game—the sort of sport that sends the red blood coursing through your veins and makes your very 
heart rejoice. Each flying clay isa challenge to your eye and aim—and each shattered disc a tribute to your gunskill. 


Get a Gun and Begin 


Its a pile of fun whether you practice with a simple hand trap and a few clay targets or shoot over the most 
elaborate club layout. The cost is up to you entirely. Write for our booklet ‘‘The Sport Alluring” No. 23. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
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mid-range we always prefer the full charge 
of smokeless powder, In order to pass upon 
velocities and energies it is necessary to test 
them on a chronograph which, unfortunately, 
we do not possess. The full charge has a 
velocity at 50 ft. of 770 ft. sec. and an en- 
ergy of 336 ft. lbs.—Editor. 


I have a 6 mm. Remington-Lee sporting ri- 
fle which I think could easily be remodeled 
to take the 7 mm. high velocity cartridge 
with 139-gr. bullet, which, the makers claim, 
gives 2,920 ft. sec. Do you know any reason 
why this could not be done? If it is possible, 
whom would you recommend to do the work? 

R. R. Rice, La Grande, Ore. 


Answer.—There is no reason why your ri- 
fle could not be rebored and fitted for the 
7 mm. cartridge you mention except we do 
not know where you could find anyone 


eauipped for doing the work.—Editor. 


I believe I have the greatest reputation of 
being a fanatic about all kinds of guns, of 
anyone in this part of the state. Not much 
of a marksman with any particular one, but 
like shotgun, rifle and pistol shooting very 
much and have several of each, For a small 
caliber I agree exactly with “Reelfoot” of 
California who wrote an article in the Octo- 
ber number about the .22 Colt, of which I 
have one that I have carried for several 
years on my hunting and fishing trips, not 
only for the pleasure that it affords as prac- 
tising around camp, but have found it quite 
handy when I did not care to use the big 
gun,and have killed grouse, chickens, “snow 
shoes,” rattlers, and one coyote. I have a 
place out about 20 miles from town and will 
be going out once or twice a week a good 
part of the year, and want to get ‘a large 
pistol to pack; as I usually see several coy- 
otes or something to shoot at; sometimes am 
en horseback and it is not always convenient 
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to carry a rifle. Want one that will carry up 
well from 100 to 200 yards. Had thought 
some of getting a .32-20 Colt, Bisley model, 
with the long barrel, and have the sights 
worked over to suit. Would like your opin- 
ion on the pistol for that purpose, also the 
sights. I have several rifles and am much 
pleased with my .250-3000. Have been read- 
ing quite a little of the .280 Ross. I believe 
it has the bolt action; as I shoot left-hand- 
ed, makes it out of the question to use a 
right-handed bolt action. Do not think I 
would care for bolt action, anyhow, and won- 
der if it is possible to have it made into a 
lever action? One more question: Was some- 
what curious to know if Mr. McGivern ever 
replied to Mr. McCutchen’s call? If so, must 
have missed it. Would like to know the out- 
come.—J. R. Frye, Okanogan, Wash. 


Answer.—The revolver you suggest should 
give you very good range, particularly if 
worked up in pistol form. We have seen the 
old Remington Navy .50 caliber pistol 
worked over by attaching a new barrel and 
extractor to handle quite powerful cartridges 
and a special pistol of this type might come 
handy, It would be impossible to have a lever 
action rifle made to carry a cartridge of the 
power of the Ross unless it were specially 
built, which means a lot of money. Mr. Mc- 
Givern’s reply to Mr. McCutchen will be 
found in our February issue.—Editor. 

I am going to appeal to you to settle a 
dispute: If a train is runningamile a min- 
ute and a gun is placed on the back end of 
the train and shot in the opposite direction 
to which the train is running, the velocity 
of the bullet to be the same as thatof the 
train, where will the bullet fall?—Walter 
Barnes, Lily, Colo. 

Answer.—The bullet would fall directly 
downward from the muzzle of the gun.—Ed- 
itor. 


Washington’s Senate Passes Bill Protecting Bears. 


As we go to press with the April number 
we have received the following letter from 
Hon. Chas. E. Myers, Representative from 
the Fourteenth District of the State of Wash- 
ington, and also chairman of the Senate Game 
Committee, advising us of the passage of a 
bear protective bill by the Senate of his 
State: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Senate of the 
State of Washington today passed a bill pro- 
tecting black and brown bears during the 
months of May, June, July and August of 


each year. We hope to have this measure 
passed by the House also, and that it will 
become a law of our State. Knowing your 
deep interest in this matter I am pleased to 
advise you of the progress made in this di- 
rection. CHAS. E. MYERS, 
Chairman Senate Game Committee. 


Mr. Myers’ letter should inspire the sports- 
men of all states where bears are found to 
get busy toward instituting a propaganda of 
education on the bears in their several : tates. 
On behalf of the sportsmen of America we 
extend our hand to Mr. Myers, 




















BUFFALO BILL’S LAST INTERVIEW. 


By Chauncey Thomas. 

This literary gem by one of America’s greatest writers 
will be the feature of our May number. 
last newspaper man to talk to Buffalo Bill, who was free in 
conversing on his conquests, his trials, his experiences of 
the West, with the scribe. 
the early part of Colonel Cody’s last illness. 
with photographs, about a dozen pages in our May number. 
Now is a good time to subscribe for a year, and be assured 
of not only this valuable number, but many more special 
ones during the year. 


Mr. Thomas was the 


This interview was had during 
It will occupy, 
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LL the high stan- 
dards of Cutter 
quality worked into a moccasin boot. 
Extreme comfort, extreme wear, extreme 
satisfaction. Made only from centers of 
extra select hides, cut to measure and 
hand-sewed by workmen who would drop 
their“‘ wax ends”’ and ‘“‘walk out’’ if asked 
to work on a machine sewed boot. 


These moccasin ‘‘pacs’”? shed water, 
wear like iron, and never can hurt your 
feet. Light, yet wear-resisting, and wa- 

ter-proof as long as 
properly cared for. 


Learn about them 
today. Write for our 
handsome description of 
Cutter Sporting Boots 
and get your Sporting 
Goods dealer interested 
in supplying you. 


A. A. Cutter Co., 


Box 353 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 





Runs 3 Years 
ithouta Hitch 


Three years without a single 
stop for engine trouble of any 
kind—is the remarkable record 
of performance reported by a 
delighted Koban owner from 
Lake Kegonsa, Stoughton, Wis. 


, oo 
KOBAN 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Simplicity is the secret of Koban dependability. Simplicity 
of design—simplicity of construction—simplicity of opera- 
tion. Nocomplicated parts to get out of commission. The 
Koban isa speed marvel. Opposed cylinders that fire sim- 
ultaneously entirely remove vibration—the Koban can’t 
shake the boat. 


Send for catalog of 1917 Models. 


water point. 
259 South Water Street 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO., 2% South, Water Street 


We also make a 3H. P. Vibrationiess_Inboard Marine Engine which is 
ideal for small launches, canoes, etc. Write tor Circular No. 80. 


Agents wanted near every 





No Need of Thumbing 
‘This Reel 


—— 


HIS reel 
thumbs it- 
self. Once the 
caster starts his hait 
the reel runs freely, 
thumbs itself delicate- 
ly—with greater precision 
than the most experienced 
anglers—and stops the spool the instant the 
bait ‘‘lights’’ or the line slackens. ‘That’s 
why casting with a 


South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 


is such an easy proposition. The reel obviates thumb- 

ing and entirely eliminates the back-lashi which has 

discouraged so many would-be casters.With an Anti- 

Back-Lash reel the majority of beginners learn to 

cast with a fair degree of accuracy in just a few 
moments—it is surprising 
how expert a beginner's 
work is at the end of an 
hour's use 


The SouthBend Anti-Back- 

Lash reel, however is not 

for beginners alone. Many 

seasoned anglers “swear 
by it” and use it in preference to other high grade 
reels, because ofits free runniny, ease of operation 
and good wearing qualities together with the advan- 
tages provided when used for night fishing work 
when the inability to see clearly handicaps even the 
most experienced caster. This reelis a two-in-one 
proposition. The Anti-Back-Lash device may or 
may not be used at will. It makes casting easy for 
the beginner and easier for the veteran. 


“The Days of Real Sport” 


is a story, illustrated by a famous 
cartoonist, that will quicken 
the pulse of any individ- 
ual. It also describes 
South Bend Anti-Back- 
Lash reels and Quality 
Tackle,which has proven 
its fish-getting qualities in 
allsections of thecountry. 
If you have not read this 
book, mail coupon today. 


South Bend Bait Co. 
9263 W. Colfax Ave. 
South Bend Indiana 


— oa oo 2S oe 
South Bend Bait Co. 


9263 W. Colfax Ave. 
South Bend, Indiana 








Please send me a copy 
of your book, ‘*‘The 
Days of Real Sport.”’ 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 





The 1917 Colorado Kennel Club A. K. C. Dog Show. 


exhibition, held in Denver February 
22nd, 23rd and 24th, was undoubtedly the 
mest popular, the best attended, and at- 
tracted the highest class of entries for many 
years; but what was most important of all 
was the financial success. Walter Cecil Cox 
judged all classes and specials, except Bos- 
ton terriers. The judging at this show was 
particularly hard work because a late start 
was made, and after all the regular classes, 
there were 120 specials to be judged. A con- 


This 


stant request from the committee to speed 
up entailed morning, afternoon and evening 
judging, with fifteen minutes for meals and 
back in the ring again. Some of the classes 
seemed to rush in at one ring gate and out 
of the other, with never a pause in the ring; 
the ribbons they caught on the fly as they 
went thru with their dogs. However, so 
many expressions of approval of the work 
done could not have been so kindly spoken 
by the exhibitors if the judging had not been 
correctly done. 


Weaning Pups. 


Lots of people ask me what to feed a pup 
when it is weaned, and when should a pup 
be given solid food and meat. And there is 
a great difference of opinion concerning the 
right time and the right food. I haven't 
space to elaborate on the exact scientific 
changes of the digestive elements of a pup’s 
stomach, as it develops; but just want to 
touch on one point that is often overlooked 
in this discussion. The point is the pup’s di- 
gestive elements change not so rapidly ac- 
cording to the pup’s age, but according to 
the breed. As a co..crete example of the point 
I want to bring out, a foxhound pup of a 
hardy hunting strain can be switched off its 
mother’s milk at weaning time on to perhaps 
any solid food, or meat, and thrive on it; 
but a delicate black-and-tan toy terrier or 
toy French poodle should be kept on milk 
for a much longer time after weaning, and 
gradually weaned by adding thin soup and 
buttered toast and whole wheat flour to its 
milk diet for alternate meals between the 


milk meals. The hardy hunting mother will 
vomit up pre-digested food to break in her 
pup’s stomach gradually, but the artificial 
toy mother has no such instinct, so it is easy 
to see in the delicate toy pup’s stomach the 
digestive elements change their function of 
digesting their mother’s milk to other food 
much more gradually than in the hardier 
breeds, 

Some day I will publish in Outdoor Life 
a canine diet diagram, which can be pre- 
served as a guide to all ages and breeds of 
dogs, The great secret in weaning pups is 
little and often, A pup’s stomach designed 
to hold a tablespoonful is often dilated quite 
seriously with four or five times as much, 
with dire results. I cannot fit a weaning 
diet to every breed in one sentence, but if I 
tried I would say: morning meal, unskimmed 
milk; midday meal, soup; evening meal, but- 
tered toast—and have the sign painter write 
a sign over the kennel in big letters, “Little 
and Often.” 


Dogs Licking Their Wounds. 


A good deal of discussion relative to the 
advantage and disadvantage of dogs licking 
their wounds has been carried on. It was 
first thought that a dog kept the wound 
clean by licking it; then the scientific school 
said a dog’s tongue is often dirty and re-in- 
fected the wound, and that properly applied 
dressings were far superior to the dirty 
tongue. I am only discussing this phase of 
wound treatment here; a discussion of wound 
treatment in general would take at least a 
volume. The main advantage a dog has in 
licking his wound is that it helps to secure 
drainage, and securing drainage is the most 


The Russian 


Following our plan of taking up a breed 
identified with the Great West every month, 
this month we have devoted our drawing to 
the Russian wolfhound. While the Airedale 
terrier and foxhound have been the favorite 
hunting dogs used to assist in the extermi- 
— of predatory animals in the moun- 


important procedure in all surgical treat- 
ment of wounds; directly the secretion ac- 
cumulates, invitation cards to a big party are 
handed out to bacteria. The worst wounds 
will heal if properly drained and cleaned, 
but the smallest will cause trouble if not 
drained. Of course there are some wounds, 
those out of reach, for instance, which are 
better dressed; but better let the dog lick 
than improper dressings. Of course I am 
speaking of accidental or soiled wounds. An 
aseptic wound made by a surgeon’s sterilized 
knife is of course another matter, and will 
heal by primary union, and the dog’s tongue 
would do harm to it. 


Wolfhound. 


tains, the greyhound, wolfhound and deer- 
hound have been the three breeds used by 
the ranchmen on the plains to cope with the 
coyotes and wolves—altho the hound has 
also been pressed into service occasionally. 
As I have said before, without help from 
these dogs, the losses to cattlemen and sheep- 
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RUSSIAN WOLF HOUND 


I make no claims as to his being the Greatest Sire. Here is his picture. 
Looks, speed, gameness and a real coyote killer. It is not the pedigree that 
counts, but the proved ability. Winner at two Denver shows in 1916. 


Bonapart at Stud. Fee $25. 
LEON V. ALMIRALL, SEDALIA, COLORADO 
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men would have been enormous, The wolf- 
hound, in Russia known as the Barzois, of 
course belongs to the greyhound family, the 
only dog that rivals the greyhound in that 
beautiful combination of graceful elegance 
and symmetrical] proportions, His large size, 
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ine race, Contrary to the common opinion his 
speed is not quite up to that of the stake- 
winning greyhound, but he is fast. His 
beauty cannot be detracted from, but, unlike 
the greyhound as a companion, the more in- 
timately you know him the less you like him. 


s MODEL 
’ RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
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4 
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\ 
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lovely, long silky coat, long head, dignified, 
distinguished mien, white color and bright 
markings combine together to make him the 
most spectacular breed of dog we have, He 
is certainly the ultra-aristocrat of the can- 


} 
; 
a) 


I well remember Krilutt, the first Barzois 
imported into England by Her Grace the 
Duchess of Newcastle, which started the rage 
for the breed, and soon after those import- 
ed to America by Mr. Paul Hacke. W.C.C. 








Trade Literature. 


The beautiful new Evinrude Motor catalog 
is to hand. It is a stimulant to any one’s 
desires to go to the outdoors for recreation, 
and contains many interesting photographs 
showing the various uses to which the Evin- 
rude motor is put, including fishing, hunt- 
ing, canoeing, camping, etc. A copy will be 
sent gratis to anyone applying to the Evin- 
rude Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis., who men- 
tions this notice. 


Everyone is interested in an artistic piece 
of literature, and especially if that literature 
pertains to fishing, and the reader is a 
fisherman. One of the nicest booklets we 
have received this year is the one put out 
by John J. Hildebrandt Co., of Logansport, 
Indiana, which is known as their 1917 cata- 
logue, and describes ‘the Hildebrandt baits 
in an artistic and comprehensive style. A 
copy of this will be sent to anyone applying 
to the above company at Dept. 444, Logans- 
port, Indiana, 


The Mt. McKinley National Park. 


The bill making the Mount McKinley re- 
gion in Alaska a national park only awaits 
the President’s signature to become a law 
(February 21,1917). Thru the act 2,200 square 
miles of country rich in forests and wild life 
and characterized by wonderful scenery are 
set apart for all time as a refuge for wild 


life and a playground for the people. The 
Mount McKinley bill was strongly advocated 
by the Boone and Crockett and Camp Fire 
clubs and the American Game Protective As- 
sociation. Among the species of wild life 
that will be specially benefited by the action 
of Congress are mountain sheep, moose and 
caribou. 
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‘Write for New SA Engine Book 


te Engine Makes or Mars Your Motoring a ~ 


Ma So don’t decide definitely on the engine for your boat until you 4 
have read the new L-A Engine Book—new—just off the press. 
It Soiety bela with valuable  cagmeations and interesting engine information. This new 


Engine Book describes 


depicts in detail the com 


plete line of L-A inboard and 


outboard motors for launches, row-boats, work-boats, 4 It provides you with com- 


plete particulars covering Ur 3g DAYS’ TRIAL PLAN 


which allows you the privilege of provii the 
motors before making your final decision. 
LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR COMPANY, 1416 Horton 


ormance of L-A 
rite for your copy to-day. J 
Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 











Raz’s Creel 
Harness 


Fellow Anglers: 


Here is my idea of what a harness for 
acreelshould be. My friends here thought 
so well of the one I made for my own use 
that they asked me to makethem each one. 
Thesecreated so much favorable comment 
among local and visiting anglers that I 
decided to patent the Idea—U. S. Patent 
No. 1060257. 


I concluded there must be a great 
many anglers reading Outdoor Life who 
have been looking for a creel harness of 
this character, well tested out and proved 
absolutely satisfactory; so I have decided 
toadvertise it. 


It is made of the best grade Latigo 
leather; adjustable to creel 
sizes No. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Your creel will never 
become foul in this 
harness because 
dirt cannot find a 
lodging place un- 
der the leather as 
itdoes in the case 
of leather covered 
creels. Sent anywhere 
on receipt of $2.50. I 
willgladly furnish fur- 
ther details if you will 

write 


W. D. HUMPHREY 
107 E. Court St. 
Pendleton, Oregon 











How Many Fish 
a F\ mm Lo) Roky ag 


How many 
times has your line 
broken just as you were 
about to land a big one? 
And in nine cases out of ten 
it broke just because your old 


tip had chewed, frayed or cut it. 


Perfection Tips 


Are the only tips that will not cut, loop, snarl or chew up 
your cherished line, or cause it to break at a critical mo- 
ment. They are hard as flint and smooth as satin, exquis- 
itely finished and never crack. break or bend. 
Each one sold under our guarantee of satisfaction or mon- 
ey back. Endorsed by anglers and the trade. Take some 
with you on your next trip—you can put them on any rod, 
bamboo or steel, in a jiffy. Special sizes to order. 
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82 82 82 3232 82 32 82 89 32 


Tell us how many of each size you want or send us your 
oldtop enclose check, money order stamps or draft 
and we'll send your Perfection Tips to you at once 
—then for some real fishing without the usual 
breaking of tips and snarling and fraying of 
your pet lines). _REMEMBER—money 
back if not satisfied. 


PERFECTION TIP COMPANY 
613C Seventeenth St. 
Denver, Colo, 


PERFECTION TIPS 





emma setonicneswrceiewnemnctmermnercies 
Raising Silver Black Foxes i coed a Oe 


PLEASANT and PROFITABLE: ®s#e. Wi 


SILVER Black Foxes are raised in%of charge, your book, 
captivity with a minimum of care; 3 “The Silver Black Fox 
and a maximum of profit. They are: 
the most valuable of fur-bearing ani-§ industry in detail. 
mals. A single Silver Black Fox pelt 
has brought as high as $3000. Mail: 
the coupon and receive free, my book = 
which tells of the real pleasure as well as the : 
enormous profits of the Silver Black Fox: 
industry. 


COLLINS, The Fox Man 
REEDSBURG, 


The average yearly cost of feed- 
ing a pair of Silver Black Foxes 
is only $20.00. 


= COLLINS, The Fox Man, 


= Please send me FREE 
= Industry” which ex- 


splains this wonderful 


* Name 
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Inside Y our 


Tent 


you ll find com- 


fort—real protection 
—real satisfaction—if 


it's a Carpenter tent. 


Inside Our 
Catalog 


you Il find a deal 


of information about 
tents and camp equip- 





ment that’s mighty 
handy for the man 
who loves the great 
outdoors. 


You can have a Copy 
free. 


Just Ask for No. 604 
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GEO-B-CARPENTER & CO. 


1202 W. AUSTIN AVE. | CHICAGO., U.S.A. 
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—but lost. Every Outdoor Man—Sportsman, 
Motorist, Traveler, Tourist—needs a good Compass. 
Step into your dealer's (Optician, Druggist, Sporting 
Goods) ask to see the 


LEEDAWL COMPASS 


The only Guaranteed Jeweled Compass at $1.00. Sil- 
vered Metal Dial, White Metal Case, Screw Top—try 
to match these features at the price. 


Other Taylor-Made Compasses 


Ceebynite, $3.00; Meradial!, $2.50; Litenite, $2.00; Aura- 
pole, $2.50; Magnapole, $1.50; Flodial, $1.50; Gydawl, 
$2.00—a complete, handsome Made-in-America Line. 
if your dealer is ‘‘just out,”’ offers “‘just as good,” etc. 
—don't be misled. Insist that he get a 
Taylor-made Compass for you or order di- 

rect from us. 
Wi rite for folder, or send 10 cts. for book 
‘The Compass, the Sign Post of the 

World.’ 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments 
of Superiority. 


Taylor Made-in-America 
Compasses are Fast 
Write for our 
proposition today 


Dealers 


Sellers 








BEAUTIFUL RUGS 


made from skins of your own catch. They not only tell 
thestory of yourhuntingtrip but attractively decorate 
your home. Send your best skins and furs to us—our 
quality work will transform them into elegant rugs of 
rich beauty—the envy of your friends. 

We havea selected line of fur rugs and game heads 
for sale. Write for our beautiful catalog—free. 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Branch: Livingston, Mont. 
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he llanasilk cane sa Gane Mattress 
: ® is the most comfortable and most sanitary 
= weight outdoor mattressever made, It is soft, buoy- 
-Tons in ant and absolutely waterproof. Weight 
rest and | pounds ee ———. Wh =. _ 
x Zin, thick and prov with inch-wide 
comfort straps for rolling andcarrying. Comfortable 
to sit or kneel upon in canoe, and supports 
2 persons in water for over 24hours. Cover- 
ed with dark >= orkhaki-denim, $7.50; 
covered with 8 oz. khaki-duck, $10.00 
Ilanasilk Handy Cushion, weight 1 pound; 
size | 6in. sq.; supports | person in water 
for over 24 hours. In denim, $1.00; in 8 
ounce khaki-duck, $1.50. Send check, 
express or money order. FREE. booklet 
showing other Camping and Boating 
Equipment sent on request. 


Universal Safety Mattress Co., Inc. 
Dept. 9. 31 Nassau St., New York City 





f 


Save Your Old Tires 
Get 5,000 Miles More Service tiem win stect 


Studded Treads the same as European Motorists have 
been doiug for over three years. 380,000 American Mo- 
torists have done thia in the last 8 months and are 
saving $50.00 to $200 a year in tire expense. 


5,000 Miles Without Puncture fiusruatee you 


get with every Durable Steel Studded Trea 
without a cent deposit, prepay 


We Deliver Free express and allow you to judge. 
t 
offe rec o motorists in new ter- 
Special Discount ¢i0o00 ci drat’ shipment 


ritory on first shipment direct 
from the factory. Mail the coupon below for details 


Be sure and put in your tire sizes. 


oS MAIL TODAY- SAVE Tt DISCOUNT | 
he Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
486 Tread b+ Denver, Colo. D-36 Transportation Bldg., Chieage, 
lll, 720-864 Weolworth Bidg., New York City 

Without obligation send me free catalog, copy of 
sample and booklet 
Name... 

.ddress. 


**10,000 Miles on One Set of Tires. 


uarantee, ‘0 


My Tire Sizes are : 
Bee eet sooo Ae | 
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TENNIS GOLF TENNIS 


We are agents for the three leading factories 


REACH WRIGHT & DITSON ASHLAND 


We carry the largest stock of Rackets, Tennis 


Balls, Nets, Markers, Golf Balls, Clubs, 
etc., in the West. 








Our stock of Bendelow Golf Clubs is most 
complete. 


The Geo. Tritch Hardware Co. 


1022 17th St., Denver, Colo. 

















Mauser-Springfield Repeating Rifle $7.65m/m 


(calibre 30) long range wing gauge rear sight. Magazine holds 5 
Cartridges loaded from clip. Safety lock allin fine order. Offered 
with 200 German Hipower Smokeless Cartridges with steel covered bullets. Rifle 
and Cartridges all for $19.85. Free Circular. 1917 Cyclopedia illustrated catalog (ready 
about May). 50c mailed, 428 pages. FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY. 


a NO CATALOGS , FISHIN G TACKLE | 
P AUL E. STEUCK 1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 


All Kinds of REPAIRING 
Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


BUY IT FROM BROWNING’S 


1916 CATALOG—JUST OUT 
150 PAGES ILLUSTRATING 


m\\ EVERYTHING FOR EVERY SPORT 
COLT .45 CALIBER | FOR EVERY SEASON 


AUT 
OMATIC SEND POSTAL FOR A COPY 


IT IS FREE 
Adopted by U. S. Government for Army 


and Navy. One of Browning’s Patents. BROWNING BROS. CO., Ogden, Utah 
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THE SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


Never Misses a Strike Absolutely Weedless 


Che wires and the whirling blades absolutely prevent fouling or picking 
ip loose weeds, yet the hook is entirely open and hooks every fish that 
trikes, They can’t missit. It gets the fish and that is what you 
vant. Fish in weeds, lilies or snags, open water, shallow water or 
water 15 feet deep. Fish anywhere the fish are. It’s all the same 
»theShannon. Itgetsthemanywhere. You will make bigger and 
etter catches than you ever did before. One look will convince 
ou and one trial will prove it. Don’t let your pal beat you to 
it. Order now and show him a real bait. Ask your dealer. 











Send stamp for catalog of tackle, baits, flies, weedless hooks, rods, reels, lines, fly 
iressing material, etc. P 
With Red Fly, 65c 


Mfd. by THE W. J. JAMISON CO. Plain, for Pork, 40c 
Dept. D, 736 S. California Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. Postage 2c each 


























You can get Foxy Old Bass al 
Mistah Pickerel every time with 


ALGERS GETSEM 
WEEDLESS BAIT 


Throw it in among the 

weeds and lily pads 
right where the big 
fellows are brows- 
Bait . ingaroundforfood, 
Castingis \ and they'll grab it 
great sport. 7 in a jiffy. They can’t 
It's a man’s resist this dainty white, red- 


Not diffi- dotted morsel. 


game. 


cult to master, nor is it PRICE 


overstrenuous. It appeals 


because of its action, its $1.00 


i ility and its certainty P 
It is generally understood among physicians that mosquitoes cause versatility = ici . Postage Paid 
alaria and much other sickness! of results 


Blandford’s Greaseless Repellent’’ is as easy and pleasant to apply 
‘scold cream. It does not ‘‘gum"’ when applied to face or arms. It Send two-cent stamp for copy of Send Your Order 


anishes soon after it is put on, but its effectiveness remains as long as booklet entitled "Bait Casting" by 


‘in oils, which are harmful to the skin, and there are no stains to re- > . Toda to 
ve or wash off. There is absolutely no grease. It vanishes. Fragrant Sheridan R. Jones, containing valu- y 


8 @ breeze from the pine forest able information about the nght kind 
Ask your dealer for a 25c tube of ‘‘Blandford’s Greaseless Repellent."’ of tackle to use. Dept. M 
he does not carry it, send 25c direct to us for a large tube. Address Dept. E 


BLANDFORD LABORATORY PRODUCTS CO. SPORTING GOODS WORKS 
FRONT STREET, OSSINING, N. Y. peeerer HASTINGS, MICHIGAN a 





























(A Good Night Companion) . 
The Brilliant Search Light has 
been on the market for over seven- 
teen years. Wherever men hunt, 
frog fish, cruise, or need a good 
night light, there you will find the 
Brilliant Search Light. 
Sold from Maine to California—from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and in practi- 
cally all foreign countries. 
Style1. Single Lens, $5.00. Double Lens, $6.00. The reason for their wide popularity 
Int. Lens, $6.50. is satisfactory service, convenience and 

Style2. Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add. 50c, **!isbility. ; 
Style3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add. $1.00. The Brilliant Search Light can be worn 
on the head—and one filling of carbide laste 


Write for descriptive folder. At all dealers. ao 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. Dept. 4. DULUTH, MINN. 
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And sleep on a real bed, full size, with soft mattress and steel 
springs—enjoy ail the privacy and comfort of your own home 
—if you have an 


On your spring fishing trip. Be able to stop when and where you wish when 
traveling—forget hotel bills and poor lodgings. Write today for descriptive 


STOLL MANUFACTURING CO., 3314 Walnut St., 


/ 
“A complete bed and tent combined.”’ 
Full size bed for two persons—ready in a minute, Costs no more 
than a tent and two cots—is much handier—weighs little more 
folds up on the running board, neat and compact. Fits any 
late model car 


SLEEP COMFORTABLY 


catalog—free. 





DENVER, COLO. 
— 











Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. ____- 
Dry Flies, on Gut, or on Eyed 52 
ies on Eyed H 




















3 
f Line, Fine $1.00 
30 Yard Enameled Double Tapered Line, Medium.. 2.50 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels and Lines, Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 














{4 Free Information 


on how to do tanning. You furnish the 
raw hides, we do the tanning, dressing 
and making up in our own plant. We 
make FUR-LINED coats. We also tan 
and manufacture coats, robes, gloves, 
mittens, caps, vests, rugs, etc., and do 
taxidermist work. Send for free 
circular. 
WwW. W. WEAVER 
Custom Tanner and Manufacturer 
READING, MICHIGAN 














LEARN 
To Speak Spanish 


In a Few Days 


It is by far the most ms Se rg foreign language to-day 
for all Americans—a truth that the present Mexican situ- 
ation has merely emphasized. Whether you are a soldier, 
sailor, teacher, business man, or professional man—who- 
ever you are, in fact—a knowledge of Spanish will be an 
immenseadvantage to you at this time. It will make things 
easier for you in ahundred ways and will put many dollars 
in your pocket. Remember that new avenues of trade are 
opening up every day with the Latin-American republics, 
and the man who can speak Spanish will be at a premium. 
:| You can soon become fluent—a little spare time daily 
umakes youso—The Rosenthal Common-Sense Method of 
Practical Linguistry will teach you to speak, read, and 
write Spanish readily if you will devoteten minutes of your 
leisure time each day to this wonderful system which teaches you in the 
wey @ child learns to speak, by nature's method. Write NOW for free 
éty* Revolution in the Study and Teaching of Foreign Languages.’’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 954, NEW YORK 


FISHERMEN 


Allkinds of high grade tackle at wholesale 
prices. Send for Catalog No. A. 


WOLVERINE FISHING TACKLE CoO. 
P. O. Drawer No. 494, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 








tout this ad and mailitto us, with your name and 
yo Ae (no money); and we willsend you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then, if youlikeit, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’tlikeit returnit. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY. 410 More Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








LUMINOUS PAINT 


Just what you've been wanting. Paint up your old baits. Darker the 
night, the more it glows. Bottle 25 cents. It’s fine 


PAINT IN RICH COLORS 
Drys in a few minutes 


Red—Green—Blue—Yellow— White. Bottle 25 cts. Best waterproof var- 
nish should be used over paint to bring out the colors, 25 cts I will 


guarantee satisfaction 
C. A. GABLE, PORTLAND, INDIANA 














BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














You are assured the best of service by men- 
tioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writing ad- 
vertisers. 














Practice in the U. 8. Courts in Patent, Trademar' 
and Copyright Cases. 

Patents obtained in U. 8S. and Foreign Countries 

Trademarks registered and Copyrights procured 


A. J. O° BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2853 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
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The Choice 


of Professionals 















































If experts—men who make their living 
by their skill in bait casting—use 


Takapart 


Bait Casting Reel 


itis plainly to the interest of the amateur 
angler to use no other kind. 

Best proof of the superiority of Meissel- 
bach Reels is that they have won more 
Field & Stream Contest Prizes than any 


other reel. 

Ask your dealer to show you the “Takapart”’ Reel, 
$5 50; and “‘Tripart”’ Reel, “little brother of the 
“Takapart,"’ $4.50. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 
8 Congress St., 
NEWARK, N. J. 








$550) 


ps 
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73ft.—'Fairy Fly’ Rod—2: 0z. 
A new "Divine" Rod weighing 
only 21 ounces, of 6 strip best se- 
lected Bamboo. Wondertully lively, 
strong, graceful and skillfully pro- 
portioned. 
Being 744 ft. long and yet so light, it 
shows the extent to which "Divine" work- 
manship has responded to the demands of skilled 
anglers, for lighter and sti/l lighter tackle. 
You'd be proud of your fishing tackle, if you owned a 
"Divine" Rod. Better rods can’t be made. Woods 
are carefully selected and seasoned. For over 
40 years master hands, proud of their workman- 
ship, have made the name "Divine" on the 
rod stand for pre-eminent quality—rods of 
rare grace of line and skillful proportions. 
Divine Rods are also made to special order. 
Regular line includes a rod for every kind of fishing: 
Trout, Bass, and Dry Fly rods of 6 and 8 strip—a/so 
silk wrapped rods. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog. 

THE FRED D. DIVINE CO. 

507 Roberts St., UTICA, N. Y. 



































FREE --6 MONTHS--INVESTING FOR PROFIT 


a monthly Guide to Money Making. 
Tells how $100 grows to $2,200—how to get richer quickly 
and honestly. 


H. L. BARBER, Pub. 495, 32 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 





BUILD ov: ‘~Sae” STEEL BOAT 
SAVE % COST 
From patternsand instructions, work easy, material furnished. 


Alse completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices. 
F.H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 Perry St., ALBION, MICH. 

















TACKLE 


For Western Waters 
and for Western 
Trout Fishermen. 

When you look over your 

old outfit, have a copy of 

our Catalog O. 
It’s free on request. 


THE POWELL-McINTYRE 
SPORTING GOODS Co. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
The Finest Sporting Goods Store in the West 


Fishing Tackle 


Deal direct with 
the manufacturer 
SPECIALIZATION. The unques- 
tioned superiority of the Edward 
vom Hofe Tackle proves the truth of 
the contention that the highest efficiency is the result 
of specialization. The price you pay will be refunded 
if the goods you buy of us are not satisfactory. 
Better Tackle for your money here no matter what 
price Tackle you buy. 





178 page Catalog sent on request. 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


86-87 Fulton Street NEW YORK CITY 




















toship. Catalog on request. 





A Glorious Vacation 


—out in the open with your ‘‘Old Town Canoe.’’ No outfit is complete without this light, swift, durable 
canoe. Takes you everywhere, easily and comfortably. Will last indefin tely. 
seasoned cedar, canvas covered and absolutely waterproof and warp-provuf. An amazing 

the price—only $34 and up for the best canoes in the world. Order from dealer or factory—4000 ready 


Old down Canoes 


ade ot long length, 
irgain for 


Old Town Canoe Co. 


634 Main Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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7) ANGLERS 


Here You 


Are 


A practical 
pulley tip 
for fly, bait 
orsalt water 
rods. The 











pulley swiv- 
els one third of a circle, ently allowing the 
line to follow the fish. Saves the wear on line 
during thecast. Endorsed by leading anglers. 
Fly, 50c; Bait, 75c; Heavy Rods, $1.00. 
When ordering send size of end of tip joint. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
TIP TOP MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


E-B Auto Trailer 


UST what you want for camping 
trips. Low in cost—high quality 
construction—hitches to any auto. 
Will carry boats, supplies and any- 
thing needed for camping outfits. 
Write today for booklet 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 
173 W. Iron St. Rockford, Illinois 














Rifles — Pistols — Cartridges 
Sportsmen’s Pct toy 
Cheaper or Better 
Pow WELL aCIE for Katalog 

CLEMENT CO, 
S VEL &< Cincinnati, 0. 





CHINA 
go ee 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10> 





3 in One”’ Oil Has No Equal 


for oiling trigger, lock, every action part. Does 
not dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 
or collect dust no matter how long gun stands. 
**3in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder 
(black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 
barrel cleanand shiny. It actually penetrates 
the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 
manent protecting coat that is absolutely 
impervious to water or weather. No acid. 
F A test willtell. Write for sample 
FCC bottle. 3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
153 New St., New York, N. Y¥. 








BUY THE BEST 


Optically and Mechanically. 


The WEISS ALPINE 
BINOCULARS 


made in 21 and 26 mm. objectives 
6 and 8 power. 


Send for booklet with Special Offer, telling 
how to compare our glasses with other 
makes. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., DENVER, COLO. 








Safe, Dicer, Sewautthy 


Kennebec Canoes give more rez , pleasure at less cost than | 

most anything else in the world. Send for our Free 1917 
Canoe Book. Address 

= Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co, | 


a =. 21 R._ R.Sq. Waterville, Me. 








TAXIDERMY 
DE LUXE 


Cut shows Fannini 

sheep recently mounted 

for Ralph Edmunds the 

well known big game hunter, who 

requires the best work obtainable. | 

can do as well for you. The most artistically 

posed, scientifically correct game heads, long ex- 

perience and expert skill can produce. Perfected 
paper system. 

For your convenience am located in a small city close to 


¥/ the hunting country. Select your Taxidermist for yout 
next hunt now. 


E.A. LOCKWOOD, _ Idaho Falls, Idaho 

















JOHNSON’S POCKET RAIN CAPE| 


Alwaysin the pocket ready for use; indespensible to hunt«'s, 

fishermen, trapshooters, golfers, or any out- of-doors man 

or woman; the latest thing in the sportsman’s equipm:"t. 
Send for booklet. 

JOHNSON OUTING CO., 122 Outing Bldg., LA™S “G, MICHIGAN 
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Use THIS 


REMARKABLE 
NEW REEL 


It will be the only reel you'll need. Fulfills 
every casting need. The Guy-Ra-Tory Reel 
is perfect in construction. Quick and 
positive in action. Few simple parts. 
Least frictionand wear. Gyratory mo- 
tion of spool distributes line auto- 
matically—without aid of thumb— 

more evenly than special appli- 

ances. Large open spoo! prevents 

J back-lashes. Gives greater control. 
Stopped at lightest touch—from 

either side. Promotes casting ease and skill. 


: 
GUY-RA-TORY 
REEL winds line crisscross 


—prevents cutting in 

—driesit on spool. Become a Game Farmer 

Automatic lock ‘ ; 

Pictured keeps line at Write for these two books which tell 


an desired all about this interesting and profitable 
and fully de- Seah work. ‘Game Farming for Profit and 


scribed in ~ FROM SNARLS . Pleasure,”’ is sent free on request. 


catalog. It treats of the subject as a whole; 
Write for BACKLASH ES & p tive the many game birds, tells 
ics FREE and ALL ‘oka. i= - of their food and habits, etc. Amer- 


ican Pheasant Breeding and Shoot- 


packed with cast- low - Sm s | N G —_ ing,’’ is sent on receipt of 10c in 


ing facts you'll % stamps. It is a complete maa- 
be glad to know. 2 age — ual on the subject. 


Send now. 


GUY-RA-TORY REELCO. = HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


‘ 1073 Market Street 
Dept. 110, 222 Fifth Street Wilmington Delaware 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Half-Sole 
Worn Tires 


Don’t Throw Them Away! 
You wouldn’t throw away a 
pair of good shoes just because 
the first sole had worn thin--you would have 
them half-soled because yor could save 
money and have practically : new pair of 
f shoes. Your tires cost several times as much 
as shoes--whv not apply this same economy 

to them? 


International Rubber 
Half-Sole Tires 


JA N’S HOLE nee 
enable you to get oye an to 10,000 mice 
more service out of your tires, no matter 
WYOMING whether they are néw =. tread worn or 
. than 30, torist no 
Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the ~~ - ey oY in extent, ae sy ly — bat ee eae ae 
ite resources if developed would support an Empire. In a broad sense it 
contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. Cost yy as much as new tires 
In 5 lesser sense it contains 100,000 acres of valley land, its people are look like new tires, uaranteed the same a 
intelligent and law-abiding, ite products are Horses and Cattle. It is wear even better. Easi!y put on in your own 
noted for its unparalleled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal We age in, 30 minutes. 


it is said 125 different kinds of binds nest within ite borders, and without a cent deposit, 
peeer OO Seren “comeee” ont 

















thousands of big game animals can be seen during the summer season. 
It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisherman, Wild Nature Lover, leave final decision to you. Internationals are 
sod Camera Hunter, guaranteed for at least 3,500 miles with- 


out a puncture. Ito 
ua 
T he LEEK RANCH Special discount, 2cirs 
rofit, on first shipment direct 
is situated in the midst of this region, at the From’ factory into new territory. 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream. Mail -— 1 coupes below for free sample 
1 the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large and com- 
jious, the purest of spring water is piped to the house for domestic = GS GE TLAR OFF-MA/IL@E| @ 
i power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, milk, eggs and garden stuff The International Rubber Company 
one connected with the ranch uses intoxicants or tobacco in any 48 West Tennessee St. 
m. Guests who wish will be bar age A experts, the use of the camera, Denver 
rod, horse-back riding, ping. ting. Saddle horses on Gent! sd 
daily mail service, and cen ~~ for board and room, ntlemen 1 


details as to how I can get from 
nping, handing, and Sching tripe, and trige through the Yellowstone seaBedsample and details ast out of my worn tires. 


References msiiiainiiads 


5. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 
































Reweeess ws. 
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Fishing Tackle 


Outing and Sporting Goods 


A complete selection of the best 
ideas from all mfgr’s—the result 
of our 60 years experience —is 
ready for you in our new 304 
page Tackle Catalog. Our prices 
are absolutely the lowest for 
standard reputable goods. The 
Catalog is mailed free. 


Write us to put your 
name on our mailing 
list. 


1214-22 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MORRI 


Send for free catalogue describing the 
finest canoe built. 


B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 422 State St., VEAZIE, ME. 











Eeis, Mink and Muskrats, in large 
numbers, with the New, Folding, 
Galvanized, Steel Wire Trap. fi 
catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Strong and dura. 
ble. Made inall sizes, Write for descriptive price list, and 
Free Booklet on best bait ever discovered for attracting all 
kinds of fish. J. F. GREGORY, K-218, St. Louis, Mo 








DOG DISEASES 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 


Mailed Free 

to any ad- 

dress by the 
Author. 


























Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St. DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the above 

in round, square and hexagon rods; round 

and square tubing, and in sheets of various 

widths. Ourstock of Screws, Nuts, Bolts, 

Washers, and Rivets is the largest in the 
West. 


aft tavorite hook 
° 


‘A Substitute for 


Attracts 

Fish by its 

Taste, Smell 
1313 S. Fairfield Ave. 1 and Color 


hicago, Ill 


Seattle Exposition 


Prize Winhé? at the 





Aighnest Award at St. Louls World's Fair. 
Adopted by Governments of U.S8., Canada ané 
Engiand; 15 modelstoselect from. Catalog free. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Onia 











G. M. SKINNER’S 


FAMOUS FLUTED SPOON BAITS 
The fish getter The medal winner 
100 Varieties and Sizes 
Send for Catalog CLAYTON, N. Y. 

















ALBERS “HUSKY” DOG FEED 


Composed of cereals, and grains 
including Fish Meal, Blood Meal, 
and SOYA BEAN MEAL. 








Always ready for use. Can be fed 
either wet or dry without cooking. 
50-lb. bags for sale by 


ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO., SEATTLE 








THE COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR THE OUT-DOOR MAN 
El Comancho TENT-BED-PACK 


A light, practical outfit to meet the requirements of the Camper, Hunter 


and Hiker. 


Sold on 








Designed by El Comancho, the author and guide. 
Write for descriptive folder, prices, etc. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON ~: 


positive money-back guarantee. 


PIPER & TAFT, Inc., | 1111:Second Avenue, 
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A FULL-SIZE TENT THAT YOU 
CAN CARRY IN YOUR POCKET 


—— * nG8 | Guaranteed waterproof, snake- 
ae” : proof and bugproof. Light but 
right. That's the Sportsman's 

Style Compac Tent, shown at 

left. Sportsman's Tent is only 

one of many camping accesso- 

ries included in our line of 


OMP4 
c2. EQUIPMEy 
Hunting- Fishing’ Hiking-Touring 


And our prices have not advanced. Sportsman's Tent carries in roll 4x16 
inches. Pitches without poles. Weighs only 3% lbs. Plenty of room for 
two persons, Floor cloth sewed in as partof tent. Four adjustable venti- 
Istors. Lasts for years. Write for full details and free illustrated catalog 


COMPAC TENTCO., 310W. Tenth St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











NEVER LOSE A FISH 
FISH HOOK 


BEST 
Sold a a - ON EARTH 


Everywhere for Sea, Lake and River 

Fishing. No losing bait, 

nor coming home without 

your largest fish. No breaking 

loose or tearing out. It is simple 

and strong, being a Lever, the 

harder a fish pulls the stronger it 

willholdhim. Use our hooks the same as 

you would any common bait hook and you 

will find that you will lose very few fish. Made in 4 sizes. No. 8, 10c; 1-0, 

le each; 3-0, 20¢ each; 5-0, 25e each. Send $1.00 for two of each 
size. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Manufactured by THE CREER MFC. CO., Atlanta, Ga. 














When planning your next outdoor trip—don’t 
forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


These evenly-soft Air Mattresses can be used 
with perfect safety—no matter how wet or rocky 
theground. They can beinflated inafew minutes 

; or deflated instantly and rolled in a bundle that almost fits 
» your poeket. Invaluable for motor, yachting, and camping 
~ trips. Write for our catalogue and endorse ment today 


os PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
> 519 17th Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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$50 GOLD PRIZE (at 
| CONTEST BAIT 


Note Variety of One Hour’ 8 Catch 
By J. K. R I } Ca 


d 


OF A MINNOW IN ACT 





Rush Tango Fi ize nner 1916 F / i Stream ¢ test. O 
Mouth Bass—7 loz! vo Give N i Lo i 
DEAL for trolling or casting; appeals to amateurs or 
professionals. Hooks being behind body of bait make 
it practically weedless. Floats when not in use—can't 
catch on bottom. By many record catches proven a sen- 
sational killer for all kinds of game fish. 


Rush 
TangoMinnow 


Registered Trade Mark 


Made of wood, enameled and finished in brilliant colors. 
Packed in neat, compact box, in White, red head; White, 
yellow and green mottled back; Yellow, red head; Yellow, 
red and green mottled back. Our “Radiant’’ Bait glows 
at night. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his 

name and 75c. for sample, or $3 for com- 

plete set of 4 assorted brilliant colors. 

" f 
DEALERS ~ Are you stocked for the coming Rush season? 
If not, send me jobber’s name and get my generous 
proposition 


J. K. RUSH, 954 S.A. &K.Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














FISHING TACKLE 
CATALOG “C” 


Gall Ours is free Write for it 


More than 55 years in 
the Tackle business 
has taught us how to give our 
patrons the very best for their 
money. Our Tackle will reduce your 
losses to a minimum and it will not 
be found wanting under the greatest 
pressure. No risk to buy here, for 
| our policy is, money back if you like. 


LF. MARSTERS, 51 Court St, Brooklyn, N. Y. City 


























~ Bass, Trout, 
\ Salmon 
' Robertsonis Original ) Can't Break the 


Joe Welsh 


Leader 
wil It Has No Knots, 


Registered in U. S Canada a a ’ ee 
and (reat Britian N OT Splic es 


No Knots - No Splices| / 
. Ax. Strong. Durable. 
J \_ Invisible. 


\ Telarafia Nova’ l 


The Joe Welsh one-piece leader comes in five sizes, 
with lL. reaking strengths from 4 to 30 pounds. Four- 
pound size landed 94 lb. salmon. Fifteen-pound size 
withstood strain of 18 pounds after being soaked 48 
hours, Sportsmen write fish take lures on this leader 
when refusing them on other leaders. It casts no re- 
flected light. Thousands sold, Alaska to Florida, and 
notonecomplaint Scores of enthusiastic letters highly 
praise the Joe Welsh leader. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send this ad and 25 cents for 3-foot sample. 
Six feet, 50 cents; 9 feet, 75 cents. The genuine 
always comes in a registered packet. 


. S. and 
JOE WELSH *“y$5x38.6 2157 





es 














OUTDOOR LIFE 











ARE YOU RELOADING? 


SEND US 
THE NAME AND CALIBER 
OF YOUR RIFLE. 





Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 




















TELESCOPE COT BED 


Ideal for camp, home, lawn, porch, roof, automobile, yacht or motor boat. 


REAL BED—not a makeshift. Can be set up in a minute or two and as 

quickly taken down. Folds like an umbrella and can easily be carried in 
hand ortrunk. Soft, springy and comfortable. The trestle work construction 
takes up all slack—prevents sagging. Readily adjusts itself to all uneven sur- 
faces. Stands high off ground, a protection against dampness. Large and strong 
—will sustain over 800 pounds. Will not tip. Nothing to get out of order. Made 
of best quality canvas, hardwood and new process rust-proofed iron. 


At Tent and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


If not at your dealers’ we will forward on receipt of price, $3.50. 
Express prepaid, to points east of Rocky Mountains. 


Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 


TELESCOPE COT BED CO., 540 East 79th St., NEW YORK 











THE HA-HA MOSQUITO and 
FLY PROTECTOR 


The Only ABSOLUTE PROTECTOR Made 


Patentedin Canada. Patent applied for in U. S. Made of specia' ly 
constructed BRASS WIRE gauze. Will not TEAR, ROT, RUS!, 
or BREAK. Can be INSTANTLY attached to any hat. Rolls up 
in package 3x7 in. Weight about 4 oz. Made with amber or white eyepiece. 





NO!—You never saw one like it. Unlike any protector made. Class—Comfo: — 
and Protection. Made for service. Through your dealer, or direct anywhere in 
U.S., prepaid. Write for descriptive circular. You will not be sorry. 


PRICE $2.00 RHOADES MFG. CO., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


— 

















Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 


TI.‘N. 


ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you 


ch preceding month. 


mit as references the names of two reputable persons with your 


No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY 


in this depart- 
received by the ist 


advertisement. OUTDOOR 


is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over 
rica, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 














KENNEL DEPARTMENT 
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The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 

of Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters 
and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, 
varmint and rabbit hounds, bear and lion 
hounds; also Airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on thirty days trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty-page 
highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
cataloguefortencentsinstampsorcoin. 38-tf. 








DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. A hundred 
to pick from. Guaranteed as represented. 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c+) 
2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, COLo. 














AFEW choice Airedale pups—whelped last Au- 
gust—sired by the big game hunter Piute 
Chieftain and out cf the grand little matron 
King Nobblers Twinkle. At the Laramie Kennel 
Show Twinkle won first open, first limit, first 
American bred, winners and special for best 
bitch, To reliable people these pups will be 
sent on approval. Wire or write The Piute Ken- 
nels, Payson Utah. For ten years breeders of 
good Airedales. 4-1t 





NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish wolfhounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
American foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint. All trained. Shipped on trial. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Pur- 
chaser to decide. Fifty-page highly-illustrated 
catalog, 5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 4-tf 


CHAMPION BACHELOR’S BOY—Champion Kil- 
larney Marion Airedale pups. Nothing better 
for show or hunting. Bachelor’s Boy is an im- 
ported dog by Primrose Rebound, ‘‘Marion” is 
one of the best big bitches alive and a bear dog 
as well. Priced low for quick sales. Yolla Bolly 
Kennels, Santa Rosa, Calif. 4-1t 
FOR SALE—Bloodhound puppies, two pair male, 
whelped Feb. 19th, will be registered and ped- 
igreed ready for delivery April 1st. This is 
positively the nicest litter of pups we have had 
and their sire and dam our best criminal dogs. 
Your satisfaction guaranteed, The Colorado 
_ Bloodhound Kennels, Colorado Springs, 
Olorado, me 


en 











THE PALMER AIREDALES 


>| FOR SALE—Standard-bred (registered) 
»| puppies, from the best of big game hunting 
a tae in America. Price $15 — 
4-6 
R. M. PALMER, 
Colman Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 





‘TAIN VIEW Airedales are workingin the 
e country from Alaska to Mexico and de- 
ig the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
es from trained working stock, they are 
for size, gameness and reliability. Tups, 
8s in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
‘tain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





| THE YOLLA BOLLY KENNELS of Santa Rosa, 


Calif., are offering an absolutely first-class 
varmint hound bitch for sale. Has had a 
world of experience, cold trailer and tree bark- 
er; rabbit and deer proof. Also Airedale pups. 

4-1t 





| SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY—Positively 


guaranteed to expel all worms from dogs in 
40 minutes. Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, $1.00; 50, 
$2.00; 100, $3.50 Chemical Products Co., Box 
1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 12-6t 


WOLF, FOX, ’'COON AND RABBIT hounds large 
and small. Game dogs of all kinds. Also 
English Beagles. Send stamp and tell your 
+ soaen Yellow Creek Kennels, St. a 
oO. 12-6t 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder 

and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine cur- 
ly-coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cali- 
fornia. 4-lt 


i: POINTERS 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Comanche Frank, Fishel’s 
Frank and Champion Nich- 
olas R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for your copy. 5-tf. 


U.R. FISHEL, Hope, Ind. 
Box CO. 














ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES whelped in Jan- 
uary. They are beauties. $10 each. E. C. 
Johnston, West Union, Iowa. 4-1t 





IRISH WATER SPANIEL—Year old male, brok- 
en to retrieve. Also automobile broken. F. 
Slayton, Fort Collins, Colo. 4-1t 


REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. Greensward Kennels, 
Fredonia, Kans. 8-12t 








ATTENTION, SHERIFFS—English bloodhounds 

—trained for man-trailing and police work— 
ready for immediate shipment. Guaranteed 
Heard McClellan, Box 242, Denver, Colo. 4-1t 
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One pair 14 months 
hunters, fine at the tree 





TRAINED AIRED 
old, Good, trained 








and great fighters. Price $50. Send for de- 
scription and photos. L. Gingery, Earlham, 
la 4-1t 
COONHOUNDS, Big Game Hounds, Airedales, | 
Rabbit Hounds, Fox Terriers, Pointers and | 
Setters. Catalog, four cents. Stephenson’s Ken- | 
nels, Covington, Tenn 4-1t 
ATREDALE PUPS—from true sporting parents, 








[ guarantee breeding, safe delivery and sat- 
sfaction Prices reasonable Dr. Deacon, Wil- 
lows, Calif. 4-1t 
ATREDALES—A few high class pups, seven | 

months old, Will be priced right for immedi- | 
ate sale. Pedigreed stock. D. H. Anderson, Pet- 
aluma, Calif. 4-2t 





sale of Russian wolfhounds and 
Address mao 
1-t 


CLOSING OUT 
coyote dogs of other breeds, 





HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Imported | ng- 

lish Cocker Spaniels, $10 and up. Matron: in 
whelp, $25 and up. Eligible. Obo Cocker } en- 
nels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. t-It 
MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES._ Big, husky 

pups from big, hardy hunters of royal br«ed- 
ing. Every pup guaranteed. Ozone Kennels, 
Fort Collins, Colo. t-1t 








FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs. spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for lists Thoroughbre* Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 4-tf 
MANGE, ECZEMA, ear canker, goitre, cured or 

no charge. Write for particulars, describing 
~~ trouble. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot wprings 
Ark. 2-12t 








AIREDALE FEMALE PUPS to close, $10 to $15. 
Whelped Oct. 20. From good hunting stock. 
Best of pedigree. Chas. Blair, Graettinger, Ia. 
2-3t 

















Ranch, Strasburg, Colo. 

( >} 
i RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 
& y) 
WOTE—No advertisements wili be published under this heading except of each concernr sad 'ndividuais as can be recommended to Our readers by thie magarin« 








PINE BAR RANCH 


Summer Resort in the Rockies, elevation 6,000 ft. Located 
in the beautiful North Fork Canon of the Popo Agir 
(Poposia) River, 12 miles from Lander, Wyoming, on the 
southern boundary of the famous Shoshoni Indian reser- 
vation, where at theagency at Ft. Washakie, 10 miles from 
the ranch, may be seen the red men in their native 
costume and their various religious dances. Bungalow 
cabins, tent-houses, well equipped. Large main building, 
lounging bungalow; baths. Well served meals in large 
dining room. Good service. Beautiful scenery, fine trout fishing on our 
600 acre ranch. Scenic trails leading to numerous mountain lakes full of 
large trout. Good dependable saddle-horses and expert guides. Hunting 
parties after Elk, Deer, Sheep and Bear a specialty Best of references 


Write for booklet 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN RESORT CO. 


Address Managers, John W. Erhart, L. G. Hoffner 
LANDER, WYOMING (4-1t) 














LINGER LONGER CAMPS—Log cabins with 

open fireplaces. In the North Woods Wilder- 
ness. On and between Elbow and Grassie Lakes 
in the Rainy Lake region near the Canadian 
border, St. Louis county, Minn., 115 miles north 
of Duluth. In the heart of the big game coun- 
try. Moose, deer, bear, ducks and partridges; 
bass, pike, pickerel, muscalonge. Log cabins 
and camp sites for rent. Hunters and fishermen 
lodged, boarded and guided. John H. Burris, R. 
R. Station and P, O. Box 118, Cook, Minn. 4-1t 





THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- 

BIA and Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, 
deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown 
bear. Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. Peter- 
son, North ‘Bend, Wash. 4-tf 





SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


Camping, Hunting and Fishing in and around Jasper Park, 
Alta. Big Horn Sheep, Goat, Caribou and Moose in season. (2-6t) 


J. WESTERN WARNER, 


HINTON, ALTA., CAN. 








BIG GAME HUNTING 
FISHING, RECREATION 
YELLOWSTONE PARK TRIPS 


I am prepared to guide and outfit parties of either ladies or gentlemen 
I specialize on family parties. My 26 years experience in Jackson Hole 
makes it possible to ry aoa satisfaction. Plenty of Elk, Deer, Siicep 

Bear. Rates on application. +-tf 


or 
JAS.S. SIMPSON, Registered Guide, Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyo. 























KLUANE, YUKON TERR. The greatest big 
game country in America. Moose, osburn, 
caribou, white sheep, goats and grizzly bear, 
guaranteed. Can give good recommendations 
from big game hunters. 
Yukon Terr., Canada. 


TRAPPER’S LAKE ELK LODGE (Sam Himes’ 

place). Under new management. Ideal fish- 
ing. Beautiful scenery. Best accommodations. 
Furnished cabins. Saddle horses. Good moun- 
tain roads for eutomobiles. Write Whitney & 
Offerle, Meeker, Colo. 4-4t 


8-12t 








Jack Haydon, Kluane, 








Sheep photographed wild on White River, Alaska 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN ALASKA 
For Sheep, Moose and Caribou, Goat and Bear 


Three to four days to the head waters of the 
White River, where sheep, moose and caribou 
are most plentiful. For particulars write ‘0 
Capt. J. P. Hubrick, guide, or (4-3t) 


W. W. HARVEY & CO., General Outfit‘¢rs 
McCARTHY, ALASKA 


Inc., 
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COME TO MONTANA 


For “rizzly, Black and Brown Bears. Big Game in season. 
res »d fishing and camping trips in the Rockies. References given. (2-3t) 


J. K. STADLER, GUIDE, 


D WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunter and 

itfitter. Yellowstone Park camping tours. 
Bear hunting in spring. Moose, elk, sheep and 
iecr from September ist to November 15th. Ad- 
iress, Cody, Wyoming. 3-tf 








BIG GAME HUNTING. Sheep, moose, caribou, 
vat, grizzlies; in central British Columbia, by 
nack train, Joe LaSalle, guide, outfitter; Hazel- 


ton, B. C. 3-4t 





BI : GAME HUNTERS, Shot guaranteed: Moose, 
caribou and bear. For information and refer- 
ences write J. Van Shaik, Loos, B. C. 3-9t 








TRADE OR SELL. I will trade guns or 
Will buy for cash anything in 


BUY, 
rifles with you. 


firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newton and all leading makes 
of rifles, cheap and high grade double guns; 


automatic and repeating guns, Colt and Smith 
& Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols including 
Lugers. Send 2-cent stamp for complete list. 
I will pay half the express charges. Address 
Wm, R. Burkhard, 143 E. Fourth St., St. Paul, 
Minn. The original and old reliable gun dealer. 
Established 1855. 4-1t 





YES—I’LL TRADE GUNS WITH YOU—Also buy 

for cash anything you may have for sale, Al- 
ways have Mausers, automatics and fine double 
guns—besides lots of revolvers and automatic 
pistols and a few fine old relics on hand. Send 
2c stamp for complete list. Remember: I stand 
half the express charges. R. F. Miner, No. 2 
Princeton Court, St. Paul, Minn. 3-tf 





rifle sights, rifle cleaners, gun oil, 
fine celluloid covered (Pyrolin 
Ivory) cleaning rods and water- 
proof boot grease made. My sights 
will improve your shooting, my 
cleaning rods, oil and cleaning 
implements will prolong the accurate life of any gun barrel; 
and my boot grease is WATERPROOF. Catalog free from 

your dealer, or (2-tf) 


Cc. W. DUBOIS, Box 955, TACOMA, WASH. 
WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS — Plain, $1; 
fancy, $2; extra fancy, $3. Imported fancy, $3; 
extra fancy, $5. Military stocks a specialty. 
Clarence Harner, 113 N. Isabella St., edits 
Ohio, -t. 








WANTED — WINCHESTER, REMINGTON, au- 

tomatics and hammerless pump guns and ri- 
fles; also cases and prism binoculars. Maple- 
wood Kennels, Carthage, Mo. 4-1t 





Book early for | 


OVANDO, MONTANA | 


I MANUFACTURE THE BEST | 


SEND 2-CENT STAMP for my bargain list guns 


Mo. 
4-1t 


ind rifles, Walter Harrington, Carthage, 





$31.50 BIG GAME RIFLE FOR $15.75—Stand- 
ard high grade gas operated automatic and 
pump action rifles in either .25, .30 or .35 cali- 
ber while they last for only $15.75. Fully guar- 
teed. Will ship rifle to anyone, anywhere, 
O.D, with privilege of examination on receipt 
$3. Sold by the oldest and most reliable gun 
aler in the U. S., established 1855. Address 
m. R. Burkhard, 143 East Fourth St., St. Paul, 


nn, 4-1t 


22 CALLA RIFLES relined with fine grade of 

steel. Guarantee as good a group as the new 
gun; $4.75 per rifle when 24 inches or under. 
Cash with order, Send barrel only—and by par- 
cel post. Return post prepaid. Blakely & Dil- 
ler, 24 S. Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. 4-1t 











FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—.28-30-140 Pope- 

Winchester; .32-40-200 Pope-Ballard. Muzzle 
loading target rifles. Want binoculars, reels, 
rods, shotguns. Jacob Schwab, 223% 25th, Og- 
den, Utah. 4-1t 
FOR SALE—Marlin 1897 model 28-in. round, pis- 

tol grip rifle, absolutely new. 750-800 L. R. 
semi-smokeless cartridges goes with it; $20. 
Value, $30 Jos. Olson, 105 Grove St., Ilion, 
N. Y. 4-1t 
FIREARMS—Old - time and modern. Buy, sell, 


exchange, all sorts. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
805 Madison Ave., New York City. 1-12t 





W ANTED—8 or 4 gauge gun, Send full partic- 
ulars. Koch, 22 Islay St., Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, 4-1t 





FOR SALE—Set of .32-40 reloading tools worth 
$7.50; will take $4. If interested write for de- 
scription. Jim Abney, Heavener, Okla. 4-1t 


SPRINGFIELDS OR “KRAGS” remodeled to 
nice sporting models. Ten dollars. H. Mitch- 
ell, Magdalena, New Mex. 3-2t 











ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old-time and 
modern firearms. Stephen Van _ Rensselaer, 
Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., New York. 1-12t 











BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 








FOR SALE—NORTHERN RACCOONS. Start 

your fur farm. Here is the knowledge re- 
quired by eight years of successful raccoon 
farming, postpaid, $1. Fur Farm Guide, 60c. 
Enclose reply stamp. J. A. Loffelmacher, Fair- 
fax, Minn. 4-1t 
FOR SALE—One pair of “Lobo” or “Lofer” 

wolves. Fourteen months old. These wolves 


have been raised in captivity for three gener- 
ations and are tame. Sam Harle, Jr., Memphis, 
Texas. 4-1t 





PURE CHINESE PHEASANT EGGS from wild- 

blood Oregon stock; guaranteed fresh, fertile. 
April eggs,:.$3.50 doz. Linn Ringneck Ranch, 
Albany, Ore. 4-1t 


FISH FOR STOCKING LAKES and STREAMS 
BASS, CRAPPIE AND OTHER FISH 


Write at once for our prices. (4-3t) 


BENKELMAN FISHERIES, BENKELMAN, NEBR. 


ODORLESS SKUNKS and opossums for breed- 
ing; bred females now ready. Send for prices. 
Howard H. Moyer, Blooming Glen, Pa. 4-2t 


VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN LION 
FOR SALE—In perfect condition. Steve Elk- 
ins, Mancos, Colo. 3-tf 














FERRETS, $5 each; pair $10. Satsisfaction guar- 
anteed. Book for stamp. Augustine Bros., 
Whitehall, Wis. 3-2t 





Myers, Olympia, Washing- 
3-tf 


PHEASANTS—H. W. 
On; oy 3. ae 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 





A NEW AIREDALE BOOK—The Modern Alre- 

dale, by W. J. Phillips. The best book yet 
published on the Airedale; 162 pages, nearly 100 
illustrations. Price $1,25, postpaid. C. W. But- 
tles, Sunny Slope Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 3-tf 





TALES OF DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING 
Splendid new stories of famous wiid-fow!l 

resorts. Currituck Sound, Reelfoot Lake, 

GEE Susquehanna Flats, Missouri River, Sunken 
a Lands, San Francisco Bay, Big Lake, etc. 
Excellent text. Grand pictures. $2, post- 

paid, W. C. Hazelton, 406 Pontiac Bldg,. Chicago, lll. 





PAMPHLET ENLARGED showing how to re- 

move scentsacs from skunks without spilling 
scent; and how to build pens fencing breed and 
feed them; all for 25 cents. Howard H. Moyer, 
Blooming Glen, Pa. 4-2t 








HOMESTEADS AND LANDS. 





IS HE CRAZY?—The owner of a plantation in 

Mississippi is giving away a few five-acre 
tracts. The only condition is that figs be 
planted. The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You can secure 
five acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Keystone, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. They will plant and care for your 
trees for $6 per month. Your profit should be 
$1000 per year. Some think this man is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, but there 
may be method in his madness. 2-4t 





FOR SALE—A resort open the year around. 

Fishing. Hunting. Big game. Thirty-three room 
hotel, store, postoffice, and about ten acres gar- 
den and alfalfa; 20 to 40 miles closest compe- 
tition; 1% miles from railroad depot; 150 miles 
northwest of Denver. Doing annual business of 
more than $50,000. Price $15,000. For other in- 
formation write P. A. Compton, McCoy, Colo. 3-2t 


HOMESTEADS AND ACREAGE in the best 

hunting, fishing and trappingi locations inthe 
West. Advance fee $2.00 for prepared map and 
information. Eugene S. Eaton, Locator and 
Guide, Randon. Oregon 2-&t 








$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY; 

try, fur farm; 
Hunting, fishing, 
North Fifth, 


seven acres fruit, poul- 
river frontage; Ozarks; $100. 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
Kansas City, Kansas. 4-3t 








PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, POST CARDS. 





ROLL FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. Printing post- 
cards, 3c each. 8x10 enlargements 25c. 17 yrs. 
experience. Give me a trial. You will be 
pleased, F. C. Hoyt, Sac City, Ia. 4-3t 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 26c, post- 
paid. (No landscapes.) Address O. K. Pub. Co., 
Decatur, II]. 10-tt 











STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 
catalog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. J. 
H. Holmes, Clearwater, Florida. 1-tf 











TAXIDERMY. 





FOR SALE very fine lion and black bear 

rugs, full and half head; killed this winter; 
fur, prime; cheap if taken at once. C. M. Car- 
son, 1023 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c 


FOR SALE—Exceptionally large bull elk he 
perfectly mounted; 12 points with spread 
over 60 inches, Largest and most massive h: 
in the Dominion of Canada. I will sell this h« 
very reasonable, considering the class of h¢« 
it is, and will ship anywhere in the Uni 
States; on approval; duty free. This head m 
be seen to be appreciated. A cut of the head i: 
shown on page 476 of the November, 1916, nur- 
ber of this magazine. Please write me if y 
desire any further particulars, H. L, Felt, Find- 
later, Sask., Canada, 2 


PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS for deer, moose, 

elk and bison, ali the special sizes and style: 
Open mouth heads for rug work a specialty 
Where you send in a set of teeth and want ; 
papier mache form made for bear, wolf, coyote 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put them up for you 
very reasonable in a custom way, with waxe 
mouth and waxed tongue which look natur: 
and perfect. We buy all kinds of small anim: 
teeth. Get our new illustrated circular. Papie 
Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 4-1 








NEWLY MOUNTED ELK AND DEER HEADS 
Bear rugs; animals, birds and bird skins, 
sale at reasonable prices, Will ship on approval 
Price lists on request, L. Loew, Taxidermist 
Colville, Wash, 3-4 





FORTY YEARS MANUFACTURER GLASS 

EYES for birds and animals. Save money. 
Send today for my Taxidermists’ Supply Catalog 
No, 7. F. Schumacher, 285 Halladay St., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 2-3t 


GLASS £2: For ok ot Tesora and lane apd 
EYES: ais Wie igs a 


Syste for one tods ° 
MISCELLANEOUS. 














PATENT YOUR IDEAS—$9,000 offered for cer- 

tain inventions. Books, “How to Obtain a 
“Patent,” and “What to Invent,” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us for pat- 
ents we have obtained. We advertise your pat- 
ent for sale at our expense, Etsablished 20 
years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
Attorneys, 937 F St., Washington, D. C. 3-3t 








YOUNG MAN in Colorado for health, wants po- 
sition out of city as keeper of mountain re- 
sort, camp or hunting and fishing resort or any 
other light work any place in Rocky Mountain 
region, where he would have opportunity 
regain health, or would consider boarding 
mountain ranch or with ranger where expens¢ 
is light. Address P., care of Outdoor Life. 4 





ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, tetter, o 
sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheun 
tism, neuralgia, stiff joints, piles; cured or ' 
tharge. Write for particulars and free sample. 
ezema Remedy Co... Hot Springs. Ark. 12-12 





FOR SALE—Bison, elk, bighorn, deerhea 

antlers, scalps, robes, fur-skins. Indian curi 
mineral specimens. Price list. Montana Ar 
ory, Bozeman, Mont. 4 





FORD JOKE BOOK, big song book and Fiji I! 
and newspaper, 10c each, or the three for 2 
Cachoo joke sneeze powder, dozen bottles, 
vest pocket bank check protecter, 50c; full 1! 
theatrical hair goods. Send 5c for catalog. A 
dress Percy S. Ewing, Decatur, IIl, 3 








OUTDOOR 


LIFE 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 
Miscellaneous—Continued. 

.D AND MARINE, DAY OR NIGHT glasses: 
$6.00; 4X-$10.00; 5X-$12.00; 6X-$15.00; 8X- 
Prism Binoculars: Bausch & Lomb, War- 
Swasey, Weiss, 6X-8X-10X-12X. Monocu- 
Telescopes, Telescope Gup Sights, Winches- 
Malcolm, Stevens. 3X to 20X, $7.00 and up. 
two red stamps for descriptive circular. 
inge for useful articles. LaRoy H. Zehr- 
Department O-L-3, Leipsic, Ohio. 4-1t 








* SOLES—Discovered substitute for leather 
half-soling shoes. Mail carriers, this city, 
ng and proving it to outwear leather at 
\ird the cost. For $1 will send enough ma- 

for a pair of half-soles and heels, tell 
e to buy it in your town, and how to put 
without shoemaker’s outfit. Charles See- 
san Luis Obispo, Calif. 4-1t 





CHI MIC AL LABORATORY OUTFIT and twelve 
textbooks of instruction. For all Experimen- 
tal and Analytical Chemistry. Invaluable for 
ature study. Both profitable, interesting and 
nstructive. $225 cash. Will consider part trade. 
Harvey C. Fischer, 912 Center Ave., Sheboygan, 
Wis 4-it 
W ANTED—Two experienced taxide rmists for all 
round custom work. Reference required. Al- 
bert E. Colburn, 806 South Broadway, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 4-2t 











CASH paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 
to$7each. Easy work. Even two boys 
good money with mother’s help and my pictures 

ns, price list, and simple instructions on pain- 

ling, ete. Send 2 


SINCLAIR, Box 244, D22, LOS ANGELES, CAL. (4-it) 


Jc stamp at once for prospectus 





FISH LINE LASTS twice as long if treated with 

Protectoe, Write for special offer to help in- 
troduce. Mullen Laboratory, 3853 D St. Louis 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 4-1t 
WANTED—Detachable rowboat motor, Must be 
cheap for cash in first-class condition, and of 
standard make. Stacey Fultz, 28 Charles St., 
Detroit, Mich. 4-1t 








CAMERA—5x7 Premo with film pack adapter 
and metal tripod. For sale cheap. Eugene 
Parsons, 1155 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo, 7-tf 





THOUSAND BEST INDIAN BASKETS ; 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Calif. 


price 
12-12t 











IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 


Remember 


ENTS CONDITION PILLS 


A marvelous tonic for sick, unthrifty 
dogs. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 


Newburgh, N.Y.-THE DENT CO. ~Toronto, Can. 











"If your line is good enough 
for 'Chief Stow,' it’s good 
enough for me, enclosed 
find check." 
That's the way one Fisherman 
bong after receiving our “‘dope’’ 
“OSPREY"’ silk casting lines 
prelia lines are waterproofed 
so they can't rot, are braided so 
they can't smarl, back-lashing 
practically eliminated 
15-Ib. test, $1.00; 20-Ib, $1.15; 
23-lb. $1.25, postpaid. W rite today 


LOU. J. EPPINGER CO., Fishermen 
301 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





FIX THAT PUNCTURE 
IN ONE MINUTE 


That puncture can be in a rubber or leather 
boot or shoe, a canvas boat, an auto tire ora 
hot water bag—and in less than a minute you can have 
it fixed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 


MARBLES kzrainers 
REPAIRERS 
No cement used. Cannotcome off. Cannot hurt the 
foot. The two plates are concave. Lower plate hasa 
threaded pivot, which projects through a hole in 
upper plate and the two are held tightly together 
by a flush nut. A small metal key, furnished with 
each Repairer, is used to tighten up the 
plates. 3 sizes: & in. diameter, 10c; lin., 

15c; 1x1% in., 20c. By mail post- 

paid if your dealer hasn't them. «6 

Catalog of Marble’s Specialtiesfor & 

Sportsmen free upon request. i 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
Deita Ave. 


Jive ing 


>: hi 


Rt 5 


FULL-MEAL 


FRESH.BEEF, GREEN PEAS LIMA BEANS, 
RICE — SEASONING —— FOR THAT HUNGRY FEELING 


In Cans ASK YOUR GROCER 
SERVE HOT - REC/PES OW LABEL 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A 


WHER PLaTe 


Gladstone, Mich. Pat mee +, 000 





BROOKS’ NEW CURE For 


Brooks’ Appliance. New discovery. 
Wonderful. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. Automatic Air Cushions. 
and draws the broken parts together as 
you woulda brokenlimb. Nosalves. No 
lasters. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
ull information and book on rupture 
FREE. Sent on Trial. 


C. E. BROOKS, 102 State St, MARSHALL, MICH. 





You are assured the best of service by men- 
tioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writing ad- 
vertisers. 


FISHING OUTFIT 


Tackle Box, Rod and Outfit 


Here is an offer that all sports- 
men will find attractive. For 
2.65 you are able to get a complete fish- 
ing outfit containing all the necessary 
tackle for still fishing or casting. Bought 

separately you could not get this outfit for anywhere near 

the price it is offered you here. Everything that goes 

< to make up a first class fishing outfit 

ee is included. Outfit consists of rod, 

f se ; oo reel, gut 

se On. aN "7 3 ooks, sinkers, 

Atty Orrin! SWite / float, stringer, fish line 

ODs and tackle box. Take 

: advantage of this offer. 





Write for our catalog 
“The Houseof Brunswick 
Sporting and Athletic 
Goods.”"” It is crammed full 
of information that will in- 
terest you. 














WRITE TODAY FOR 
THIS CATALOG 
THE RRUNSWICK-BALKE-OOLLENDER 


€O., Dept. 61, 623-633 8, Wabash Ave, 
CHICAGO 











OUTDOOR LIFE 





This “ANYKAR” Auto Ket that fits any 
5 or 7 passenger car, has added more 
zest and sportto traveling by automobile 
than any one thing since the automobile 
itself —. it attords the last word = 
f 1 an 
healthtulness. it is the life of the tour. 





When not in use 
it is folded up in 
the tonneau, out 
of the way. 


Whether you expect to tour for two months or two days, you want 
the best facilities available to make your trip a real pleasure and 
comfert. This Kot affords as comfortable a place to sleep as could be desired. it 
is 6 ft. long by 2 ft. wide; made of |, inch tubing and covered with heavy ducking. 
The frame is hinged in the middle to told when not in use. 


real camp COMFORT! 


This Kot affords the most r and bi thod of roughing it and 
getting close to nature that is within the om ef the automobile owner: 
always at hand and ready to be placed in position in 1 minute. Regardiess 
ot weather or where you are, your bed is always ready for you. 





Twe Kots will fit, side-by-side in 


the smallest touring car meade 
and afierd ample room for both 
sete to sleep in absolute com- 

and repose. By pulling the 
side curtains you have a veritable 
hotel-en-wheels at your disposal. 


-- Peoria Auto-Kot Co.-- 
Peoria. DEPT. 13 Iitinois 


if your dealer does not yet handle 
this Ket — and it is brand rew — 
write us for full description, etc. 
We will be glad to fill any orders 
direct where we have neo dealers 
as yet. Write today. When you 
want this Ket you want i bad. 











Prices 


Seven Passenger Cole-Springfield Toursedan 
Four Passenger Cole-Springfield Tourcoupe 
Seven Passenger Cole Eight Touring Car 
Four Passenger Cole Eight Roadster 


Prices f. 0. b. factory 


Cole prices on Touring Cars and Roadsters 


will be advanced $100 after April Ist. 


E ARE confining our entire production to a 
single eight-cylinder chassis. 

We know it to be the most remarkable of all the 
many Cole achievements. 
It is the largest Eight built 

lightest. 

Think for a minute what that means. 

Here is a car that rides with the ease of a bird 
on the wing. 

Its motor has the quick response, the noiseless 
action and tremendous vitality possible only in 
an Eight. 

Its body has the room and the luxurious comfort 
that size alone can give. 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


but relatively the 


SSS 
SSN 
Sy 


SANA 





$2295 
$2295 
$1695 
$1695 


or? 


A Wonderful Combination 


Size—Power—Economy 


Yet thelight weight of the Cole Eight safeguards 


It gives you more miles per 
more than some 


your pocketbook. 
gallon of gas than most sixes 
fours. 

In short, the Cole Eight couples the known advan 
tages of size and power with those of lightness 
and economy. 

No wonder the 
success! 

No wonder we are producing three times as many 
cars as we did at this time last year--and are 
building nothing but Cole Eights. 

oo will gladly demonstrate any Cole Eight 
i ode . 


Cole Eight is a phenomenal 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


eee 








HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Someone Says, “Billiar 
And Out Comes the Brunswick Table 


Folded up in a closet or in any spare 
space, the ‘‘Quick Demountable’’ Bruns- 
wick Home Table is triumphantly brought 
forth by eager hands and set up in the cen- 
ter of the room. It is only the work of a 
minute to push back the chairs, rack the 
balls and nre the shot that starts an eve- 
ning of royal sport. 

Carom and Pocket Billiards never tire—their 
charm is endless. Sparkling hours of merry 
rivalry with those you love—moments of tense 
uncertainty! 


. *,@e 
Expert Playing Qualities 
lo live a healthy, worry-proof life, to enter- 
tain friends and to keep boys home—install a 
scientific Brunswick Home Billiard Table. 
Beautiful oak and mahogany, accurateangles, 


, 


) “BABY GRAND” 


Combination Carom and Pocket 
Table with Accessory Drawer 
That Holds Full Playing Outfit. 


fast ever-level beds and quick-acting Monarch 
cushions, Our handsome billiard catalog shows 
sizes and stvles to fitin any home. Wrtte for 
free copy today. 


Balls, Cues, Etc., Free 


Complete High Grade Playing Outfit in- 
cluded with every Brunswick— Balls, Cues, 
Rack, Markers, Tips, Cue-Clamps, Chalk, 
Brush, Expert Book of 33 Games, etc. 


Write for Color-Catalog 


See these tables in photographs of homes 
like yours. Get our low prices, easy terms that 
let you play as you pay and home trial offer. 

All contained in our interesting billiard book 
and color-catalog, “Billiards—The Home Mag- 
net.” Send coupon or write for free copy today. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Dept.49E, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


onaliativa: - snenantiennuaall 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
Dept. 49E, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Without obligation, I should like to receive your color- 
catalog, “BILLIARDS —THE HOME MAGNET,” and 
details of your free trial offer. 
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